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INSTRUCTIONS IN PERSIAN PAINTING AND PAINTING 
ON WOOD, 





PATTERN OF ORNAMENTAL FIKE-SCREREN, 


Perstan painting is so purely mechanical 
that even those altogether unacquainted with 
drawing and coloring will find no difficulty in 
it. It differs from painting generally in this 
important particular, that no attempt is made 
to copy from nature; it is rather a mosaic 
work of colors, consisting of quaint scrolls and 
arabesques, flowers of extraordinary hues and 
forms, birds of marvellous plumage, and de- 
vices which have only their oddity to recom- 
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mend them. It also differs from other kinds of 
painting by not requiring those delicate touches 
and that softening and blending of color and 
shade which is considered the beauty of flower 
or landscape drawing generally; its outlines 
are all abrupt, its colors contrast and not blend 
with one another, and brilliancy rather than 
delicacy is the effect aimed at. 

Water colors are the best for it, and of these 
vermilion, redlead, French blue, emerald green, 
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chrome No, 2, lampblack, and permanent white 
ave those chiefly used, though all the opaque 
colors may be employed; the carmine powder, 
rubbed down in varnish, must be substituted 
for the cake Gold and silver-leaf, 
Japanners’ gold size, Japan powder, gum-arabic, 


cariine,. 


spirits of turpentine, and some camel-hair pen- 
cils of various sizes constitute the other requi- 
Bites, 

Screens, card-cases and boxes, netting boxes, 
tlecovers of blotting-books, cigar-cases, baskets, 
ete., 


and these may be obtained at all fancy reposi- 


are the articles most ordinarily painted, 


tories. They are made ofa hard and fine-grained 
white , and turned; for if the 
were not smooth and even, no pleasing effect 
could be produced, But it is not absolutely 
necessary that the wood should be white, pro- 


wood surface 


vided it be hard and close-grained, for the 
whole surface can always be covered with a 
body color or grounding, as in this card-case, 





ORNAMENTAL CARD-CASE. 


where a rich mosaic pattern of bright colors 
outlined with gold is thrown up on a black 
ground, or might have been thrown upon a 
white or a silver ground. 

The screen, of which a cut is given at the 
commencement of this article, has no other 
The 


rich feathery arabesque border which surrounds 


grounding than the pure white wood. 


it is painted brightly in carmine, vermilion, 
green, blue, and chrome, picked out with gold; 
and the bird in the centre has a brilliant and 
variegated plumage, heightened by gold. We 
will now proceed to give the needful direc- 
tious :— 

Size the article which is to be painted with size 
made thus: boil down half an ounce of isinglass 
in a pint of clear water, strain it, and, with a 
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clean full brush, lay a coating of it over every 
portion of the wood, and then suffer it to dry; 
repeat this a second and a third time. The 
size must be in a perfectly fluid state when 
used, With a fine-pointed lead pencil, H HH, 
sketch the pattern on to the wood, or transfer 
it to the wood by means of tracing paper, and 
then proceed to paint. 

Have ready some thin gum-water, and use 
that for moistening the brush and colors, only 
using clear water to cleanse the brush when it 
becomes clogged or when about to take another 
color. Do not rub the paint down on to the 
palette, but hold the cake in the left hand, and 
work from it, as thus a thicker body of color is 
obtained ; and, as we have before said, we do 
not need lights and shadows, but a full, bright 
surface of color. Study to contrast and vary 
the hues in the most effective way, and to give 
te each separate one a smooth, equal surface, 
neither patchy or daubed. Having put in the 
pattern thus, add the grounding, working from 
the cake and with the gum-water, which should 
neither be too thin, not yet too mucilaginous. 

When the whole surface, or as much of the 
surface as it is intended should be painted, is 
done and dry, put a little of the Japan powder 
in a soft piece of clear muslin, tie it up, and, 
with this powder bag, lightly dust the painted 
surface all over. Then pour some of the gold 
size into a saucer, and, dipping a fine camel- 
hair pencil in it, trace the outlines of the pat- 
tern neatly and evenly, and throw in any vein- 
ing onpruamentation which fancy may suggest; 
and when the size has ceased to be wet, and only 
remains adhesive, lay a sheet of gold-leaf over 
as much of the pattern as it will cover. This 
is best done by either pressing the article down 
on to the gold-leaf, or raising this latter on its 
paper, and turning it over and pressing it down 
on to the article we wish to gild. In either 
case care and delicacy of handling are requisite. 

When the gold has had time todry thoroughly, 
take a full soft brush and sweep off all the 
powder and superfluous portions of gold-leaf, 
and wipe the article with a soft silk handker- 
chief. Should any parts not have taken the 
gold, they must be sized over again, and then 
regilt. The gilding should now be smoothed 
with an agate burnisher (that is, a piece of 
agate polished and shaped like a crook) ; this 
must be passed over every outline and vein, but 
only moved in one direction, not too heavily. 
The work is now ready for varnishing or polish- 
ing. It may be varnished with copal-varnish 
or white-hard-varnish, and when dry rubbed 
with flannel; but the polishing had better be 
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done by persons whose trade it is; all fancy 
repositories, where the articles in wood are 
purchased, can get it done, 

There is another style of painting on wood 
which is exceedingly pretty, and which is 
almost identical with ordinary water-colored 
drawing. It is adapted for flowers, fruit, birds, 
butterflies, landscapes, etc.; all the ordinary 
water-colors in cakes are used, The wood is 
sized as we have already directed, the design 
sketched on or transferred to it, some gum-water 
made, and then the drawing worked up exactly 
as it would be if we were painting on card-board, 
excepting that the tints are rather heightened. 
This style of wood-painting is seldom grounded, 
as the wood itself forms a delicate finish to 
it. It should always be polished. 

Very pretty Chinese designs in Indian-ink, 
lampblack, and gold, on mezzotinto sketches in 
sepia and gold, may be made on the white 
wood by following the above directions. 
the 


This cut is for the Persian painting; 
5? 
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with copal or glass varnish, and silver leaf laid 
The 
pattern must be filled in after the groundwork 


over this when it has ceased to be moist. 


is thoroughly silvered and dry; the outlines 





must not be gold, but black or carmine, The 
rn 
PATTERN LEAP 
veining and traceries should be all silver. The 


Japan powder will not be needed, A soft brush, 
moistened in spirits of wine, but not too wet, 


and passed lightly over every portion of the 





ORNAMENTAL FATTERN WREATH. 


pattern is large enough for any ordinary pur- 
ef bordering ; 


pose g; it is painted in vermilion, 
blue, and green, and outlined and veined with 
gold. 

We have said that the grounding may be of 
silver; whenever it is intended that it should 
be so, the pattern is sketched, and then all the 


portions of the ground smoothly varnished 


All brushes 
which have come in contact with the gold size 


silver, prevents it from turning. 


or varnish must be washed in spirits of turpen- 
tine at once, or they spoil. 

We feel convinced that our readers will have 
no cause to consider that time as wasted which 
they spend in following out the above instruc- 


tious. 
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DRIFTING 


BY MRS. A. M. 


Tur mariner sailing over the deep, 

When hush'd are the winds and the waters sleep, 
As dreamily gazing over the side 

Of the ship that moves in her queenly pride, 


Sees now and then a plank or a spar 

Borne on the wave from some distance far, 
And knoweth not what wreck there may be, 
That foundered and sunk in the stormy sea. 


Sometimes the fragment beareth the name 

Of the fated ves-el from which it came, 

More oft it passeth and giveth no sign, 

As it drifteth along through the sparkling brine. 


FRAGMENTS. 


BUTTERFIELD. 


And to us as we sail on life's orean deep, 

When hush’'d are the winds and the waters sleep, 
For the pause and the lull come floating along, 
Strange sweet fragments of mournful song. 


And we pause and listen, and never know, 

Though our tears are stirr’d by their haunting flow, 
Of the heart that was wreck'd on some sunken rock, 
Or foundered and sunk in the tempest's shock 


Though sometimes the fragment beareth a name, 
And the heart's sad story is known to fame ; 

But more entomb'd in the past there be, 

That sleep unknown ‘neath that dark, deep sea, 
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BY APPLE-BLO: 


Ix the midst of a large growth of woodland, 
where the branches of the trees were so thickly 
interwoven as almost to exclude the rays of the 
sun, was situated a little white house, with but 
a slight clearing in front, surrounded by a fence 
of lattice-work, while the vines clambered over 
the door, and served as curtains for the small 
windows. All day long the smoke ascended 
lazily from the one chimney and curled around 
the tops of the trees, taking all sorts of fantastic 
shapes, while the merry tinkle of the cow-bells 
afar in the distance mingled with the busy 
hum of the bees, and the murmuring of the 
spring close at hand. Mr. and Mrs. Hartwell, 
with their two children, Marion and May, were 
the occupants of this cottage, if I might except 
a huge gray cat who sat all day long curled up 
in a remote corner, and who seemed to be an 
especial favorite of the household. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hartwell were poor in this 
world’s goods. They had left their native 
Eastern home and pushed onward to the West- 
ern country in the faint hope of bettering their 
lot. This being their chief desire, they settled 
in this quiet spot, which, being situated several 
miles from a town or village, left them by them- 
selves. To some similarly situated, this would 
have been a trying ordeal; but they were 
plain, uneducated people, having no desire to 
see or know more of the world, devotedly at- 
tached to each other, finding pleasure enough 
to satisfy them in attending to the wants of 
their little ones. 

Marion and May Hartwell were twins. They 
were eight years of age, alike in form, features, 
and disposition. They were beautiful children, 
with sylph-like forms, eyes of midnight dark- 
ness, and dark, curling hair flying over their 
bright faces. Nature had done more for them 
than art could have done, had rounded their 
forms, and sent the bright glow of health to 
their cheeks. The sun had poured its rays on 
their dimpled cheeks a little too roughly per- 
haps to suit the fastidious taste of a votary of 
fashion; but to those who loved nature, they 
were bright pictures of health and happiness. 

It was a pleasant day. Full of life, as free to 
wander through the woods, to climb trees, and 
enjoy themselves to their hearts’ content, the 
little fairies ran hither and thither, and at last 
ensconced themselves in a tree, and gazed with 
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WOODLAND FLOWER. 


children’s curiosity at a large travelling car- 
riage which had turned from the road, and, 
having taken the path through the woodland, 
was slowly approaching the spot where the 
children were concealed from view. 

The only occupant of this carriage, with the 
exception of a young lad who acted in the ca- 
pacity of driver, was a young and beautiful 
lady. Nineteen summers had scarce passed 
over her head, yet the traces of sorrow lingered 
on her fair cheek, and the black draperies en- 
circling her light form said, as plainly as words 
conld have done, that she had lost a near and 
dear friend. She was lost in a deep reverie. 
She did not look up as the carriage was passing 
the tree, until a low and musical voice aroused 
her—‘‘ Look, sister, look!’’ and raising her 
eyes in the direction of the sound, she per- 
ceived two pair of *‘c!in eyes’’ peering at her 
through the thick branches, and immediately a 
peal of joyous laughter floated on the air. 

The young driver paused a moment, and 
the lady with a pleasant smile which for an 
instant dispelled the shade of sorrow from her 
brow, spoke caressingly to them. “Little 
children, would you like a ride with me?’’ 

Marion glanced at May, and May at Marion, 
and, reading their answer in the other’s eager 
face, they scrambled down the tree, and stood, 
bashfully, before the lady. A low murmur of 
surprise escaped the lady. ‘‘ How beautiful!’’ 
‘* Little ones, do you want a ride in this nice 
carriage ? Come, jump in.’’ 

They were delighted with the beautiful lady, 
and, as they rode along, they told her of their 
parents, and their pleasant home. A new 
thought seemed to have taken possession of the 
lady. She passed her hand caressingly over 
the bright head of May, who sat on her lap. 

‘* What is your name, little one ?’’ she asked. 

‘*May Hartwell,’’ answered the child. 

‘*Would you like to live with me, and call 
me mamma, and have a nice carriage to ride 
in, and plenty of pretty playthings like this?” 
and, as she spoke, she unwound the guld chain 
around her neck, and clasped it around the 
little brown neck of May. 

“O yes,’’ exclaimed the child, delighted 
with the glittering bauble ; and she clapped her 
hands gleefully. 
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* And leave mamma and sister?’’ said Marion, 
reproachfully. 

‘*No;”’ and the child's countenance fell, and 
she was silent. 

‘*John,’’ said the lady, ‘* Marion will direct 
you; I wish to take these children home.” 

Following the many winding paths leading 
through the woodland, they soon came in sight 
of the house. A woman was inthe yard en- 
gaged in some domestic occupation, but, per- 
cviving the carriage, opened the gate with a low 
courtesy, 

‘*Mother, mother, we’ve had such a nice 
ride !’? exclaimed both the children at once. 

‘* Laws-a-me, children, where did you come 
You must excuse them, marm, if they 
she added, apologetically ; ‘‘ chil- 
Won't 


from ? 
are rude,’’ 
dren will be children, the world over. 

you come in and rest yourself, marm ?’’ 

The lady entered the house, holding the 
children by either hand, and sat down in the 
chair which the good dame had dusted for her. 

‘*These children are yours, are they not ?’’ 
she asked, inquiringly—for it seemed hardly 
possible, so great was the contrast. 

‘*Yes, marm; and they ’re beautiful children 
if they are my own flesh and blood; and though 
they don’t look much like me now, they’re 
both the very picture of what I was when I was 
young.” 

‘*Madam,’’ commenced the lady, slowly, as 
if to give her time to think, ‘‘ you love these 
children, and would sacrifice anything for them, 
even part with one of them, if you thought, by 
so doing, that they would be happier in the 
end.’’ 

**T don’t understand you, marm; but I love 
them dearly.” 

“Would you part with one of them? I have 
taken a fancy to this one,’’ she said, laying her 
hand on the head of May, who stood by her 
side. ‘‘Lam rich, a widow, and childless. Give 
her to me, and I will love and care for her as 
though she were my own child, and, moreover, 
place you above want.” 

‘*T cannot,’’ answered Mrs. Hartwell, bursting 
into tears ; ‘‘ they are all I have to love,’’ 

‘* But consider, Mrs. Hartwell, the advan- 
tages of the change. Placed above want, you 
will never regret your decision. 

Mrs. Hartwell felt the force of her reasoning. 
She wished time to think calmly. She invited 
the lady to stay and partake of their humble 
meal, after which, she should be acquainted 


with their final decision, 
The only way in which the lady, whose name 
was Mrs. Aubine, could distinguish one from 
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the other, was by the gold chain which she had 
placed around the neck of May, and which the 
child still retained. 

On Mr. Hartweil’s arrival his wife broached 
the subject to him; but he declared excitedly 
that he would not ‘listen to such a thing; 
indeed, he was very angry; but the lady's soft 
tones soon lulled those feelings to rest, and he 
felt the force of her reasoning, when she por- 
trayed in glowing colors the prospects of the 
child and as .the 
daughter of Mrs, Aubine. Then he would be 
placed above daily labor, and the remaining 
child would be far happier in the future. They 
listened and reasoned together, and at last de- 
Perhaps they 


as she was now situated, 


termined to make the sacrifice. 
would never see her again—they must sever 
every tie binding them to her. But when once 
having fairly made up our minds to do any- 
thing, half the bitterness ends. 

‘*Mrs, Aubine, take her,’”’ said Mrs. Hart- 
well, placing little May in her arms; ‘love her 
as we have, and you will do your duty.” 


Sobs choked her utterance—she could say no 


more, 
‘*Rest assured, Mrs. Hartwell, that I will 
love her. These are not mere idle words I 


speak to you; they come from the heart. You 
shall be provided for—in the mean time, here is 
something to commence with,’’ and she placed 
a purse of gold in her hands. 

‘*Good-by, May, darling.’”? And the parents 
kissed her 


encircled her in their arms and 


tenderly. The child was frightened, and clung 
to them closely. 

‘* May, dear,’’ said the soft voice of Mrs. Au- 
You shall ride in 
the carriage as long as you wish.’’ And the 
child confidingly clasped her hand, and with 
the other took the gold chain from her neck 
and threw it to Marion; then, bursting into 
tears, she was lifted into the carriage, which 


bine, ‘‘we must go, now. 


rolled rapidly away. 

She did not know that she had left the home 
of her childhood forever, and that that was the 
last time she would ever behold all those dear 
faces again. But Mrs, Aubine clasped her to 
her heart, and tenderly kissed away her tears, 
telling her of the beautiful home to which she 
was going and the many things in store for her 
The child was comforted; soon 
Thus 


in the future. 
her merry laugh floated on the air. 
easily are we all weaned from our sorrows by 
the promise of a few glittering toys as perish- 
able as ourselves, 

Just as the glorious sun had taken its place 
Aubine arrived at her 


in the heavens Mrs, 
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beautiful mansion in the city of C , of the 
State of Illinois. Little May was sleeping qui- 
etly; she was carried into the house and placed 
on her own couch. She lay thus, this little 
woodland child, the rich drapery falling around 
her, one little hand resting in the midst of the 
clustering ringlets which fell in heavy masses 
on the snowy pillow. Mrs. Aubine bent over 
her, and imprinted a kiss on her fair cheek. 
The action startled the sleeper ; she opened her 
eyes, and, gazing into her face, said, ‘*‘ Where 





am [?’’ 

‘*At home, darling.’? She experienced a 
thrill of joy in knowing that henceforth she 
had something to live for, something to love. 
She determined to devote her life to the little 
one who had so unexpectedly been committed 
to her care. 

Mrs. Aubine was the daughter of wealthy 
parents, who died before she was old enough 
to prize the affection lavished on her. Her 
guardian was a young man just entering the 
world, and who cared more for its vanities than 
for the child committed to his care. She was 
placed at school, and in her seventeenth year 
returned to her guardian in all the fresh bloom 
He was unmarried, still fascinat- 
of rare conversational 


of girlhood. 
ing in his manners, 
powers ; what wonder that she consented to be 
his wife? They were married. Two years of 
happiness passed, and he was called away. 
Again she was alone in the world, with not one 
near or dear friend to soothe her in affliction’s 
hour. What wonder that she loved May? 

May was placed at school. It was very hard 
for Mrs. Aubine to part with her, but she must 
of necessity be fitted for the sphere she would 
inevitably occupy as her daughter. A woman 
cannot be an ornament to society unless fitted 
by education for that sphere. 

Time passed; eight years rolled away. Mrs. 
Aubine could not longer brook her absence; 
and, on completing her sixteenth year, she was 
recalled to the home of her whom she had 
learned to call mother. May was very impa- 
tient herself to be with her once more, for two 
years had passed since they had seen each 
other; and she returned to her laden with 
honors, followed by the good wishes of school- 
They met; they were 
Never had the 
name ‘‘mother’’ sounded so sweetly to her ear 
as when uttered in May’s joyous tones. They 
sat down, Mrs. Aubine with her arms around 
May, and May’s eyes looking searchingly into 
She had left home a child, she had 


returned a woman. 


mates and friends. 
clasped in each other’s arms. 


vher face. 
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‘‘Mamma, how beautiful you are!’’ said 
May, in her joyous tones. ‘‘So young and 
beautiful! I have seen your beautiful face in 
my dreams every night for the past two years. 
You cannot tell how glad I am to be with you 
once more !”’ 

‘*May, darling, we shall not be separated 
again—unless some fair cavalier claims your 
love,’’ she added, smilingly. 

‘*Mamma, I never shall love any but you!”’ 
And she drew her queenly figure up to its full 
height, and scorn at the very thought flashed 
from her dark eyes and curled for the moment 
her beautiful lips. 

‘*May!’’ said Mrs. Aubine, reproachfully. 

May smiled, but said nothing. 

Mrs. Aubine and her beautiful daughter were 
often subjects of the remarks of the many whom 
they met in the gay circles in which they moved. 
Mrs. Aubine was very beautiful, her dark hazel 
eyes beamed with intelligence, and her rosy 
lips just parted to reveal the pearly teeth. 
Those only who were her most intimate friends 
knew that May was but the child of adoption ; 
and to them it was a strange sight, that young 
mother united to her daughter in the bond of 


love. 


It was the eve of May’s seventeenth birth- 
day; all was bright and beautiful; the stars 
shone brightly, and strains of sweet music were 
wafted toherear. Sad thoughts came stealing 
o’er her memory, vague remembrances of a 
sweet sister came to mind, while the shadow of 
a distant cottage appeared in view. What was 
this picture? She knew it was a picture some- 
where in her own life, yet it was shadowy and 
indistinct. That Mrs. Aubine was not her mo- 
ther she knew fall well, yet how came she 
with her? Wasshe arelative? That her own 
parents were dead she knew full well, for Mrs. 
Aubine had often told her that they died shortly 
after her adoption. Overcome with the tumult 
of emotions to which these thoughts gave rise, 
she bowed her head and wept. 

“What, weeping, May! and on this, your 
birthnight !”? said the soft voice of Mrs. Au- 
bine. ‘‘Whatisit? Tell me.’’ And she drew 
the weeping head to her breast, and tenderly 
kissed her forehead. 

‘I know you are not my mother. 
my mother? Tell me! O tell me!’’ 

‘*Have I not performed a parent’s duty to 
Who, then, has a greater claim on your 


Who was 


you? 
affections ?’’ 

‘‘No one. But I know you are not my mo- 
ther; that were impossible—you, only twenty- 
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seven years of age, to have a daughter as old 
as myself; it cannot be.’’ 

‘Then I am better fitted to be mother, sister, 
and friend at the same time. Therefore dry 
your tears, May; it ill befits the daughter of 
Mrs. Aubine to dim the brightness of her eyes, 
when they should sparkle more than ever on 
this occasion.”’ 

‘Mother, dear mother, how I love you! 
May your path through life be all beautiful! 
The child of your adoption would be the last 
one to sadden your spirits or cause a shade of 
sorrow to rest on your brow. But will you tell 
me of the mother with whom I passed my 
infancy? Promise me this, for I can never love 
any one as I love you.”’ 

‘I promise, May. Let us banish all unplea- 
sant thoughts for the present, and wreathe our 
lips with smiles that come from the heart.’’ 

Music, soft, entrancing music stole softly on 
the evening air; merry voices were heard, and 
the sound of joyous laughter floated through 
the casement. A gay and brilliant throng 
were assembled to do honor to one of earth’s 
fair daughters. Mrs. Aubine and May were 
standing under the dazzling light of the chan- 
delier. It was difficult to determine which was 
the most beautiful, as they conversed gayly 
with those around them. 

Thus thought a young man, a stranger, who 
was approaching in company with a friend who 
was to introduce him to the fair hostess. There 
was a look of quiet surprise in his dark blue 
eye as he was presented to ‘‘Mrs. Aubine and 
daughter.”” Could that young and beautiful 
lady be the mother of that fair girl? The 
music still floated on the air at intervals, many 
footsteps kept time to the heartfelt strains. 
The young stranger, Harry Alton, conversed 
gayly with Mrs. Aubine, but ever and anon his 
gaze wandered to the graceful figure of May, 
who was whirling in the gay waltz. The lady 
herself noted that glance, and she smiled her 
own soft smile as she perceived the blush that 
mantled the cheek of May as she caught his 
glance of admiration. 

‘* Really, mamma,’’ whispered May, as she 
passed by, ‘‘he’s quite an original piece of 
impertinence.’’ 

Harry Alton was the son of a rick Southern 
planter, and had resided from childhood on a 
fine plantation in Georgia. Mingling often in 


the society of the surrounding country, he met 
daily numbers of beautiful women, who were 
celebrated, not only for their personal charms, but 
those charms which rendered them objects of 
higher devotion and more assiduous flattery ; 





; 
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namely, broad lands. Lying in the shade of 
some graceful acacia-tree, whose branches 
waved to and fro in the still breeze, while the 
perfume of tropical plants was wafted to him 
on zephyrs’ wings, and the bright-plumed birds 
sang sweetly, pleasant voices were wafted to 
his ear. He longed for some one to love; his 
heart was untouched; he thought of the plea- 
sant hours he spent in their society as a travel- 
ler through sunny regions would think of a far 
distaht home situated among rocky mountains 
—he liked their society for a while, but would 
not be content to remain with them always. 

Travelling through the ‘' Western land,”’’ 
where there is so wide a field opened for plea- 
sure and observation, he met with a friend who 
persuaded him to remain for a short period in 
the pleasant city of C——, offering as an in- 
ducement to introduce him to the fair ladies in 
its vicinity. With this pleasure in view, what 
wonder that he consented toremain, The name 
of woman acts as a charm over a refined gen- 
tleman, for education exalts his mind, and, 
consequently, his respect for woman increases, 
and there is always blended in his tones, when 
addressing her, much of respect and admira- 
tion. 

When he met May he was fascinated ; for she 
seemed the very embodiment of grace and love- 
liness. He determined to win her, if possible. 
But to accomplish this, he must storm the cita- 
del of her heart in a manner entirely different 
from the usual mode. He had seen enough of 
the world to know that he must advance very 
cautiously, and not, if possible, to allow her to 
perceive the state of his feelings, and to ac- 
complish this, he must make some one else 
the object of his particular attentions. The 
plan once laid, he determined to act accordingly. 
His visits to the house of Mrs. Aubine became 
the subject for many remarks. Addressing his 
conversation to Mrs. Aubine, scarce noticing 
May’s presence, treating her with cold polite- 
ness, what wonder that the world was at fault 
in attributing his attentions to Mrs. Aubine as 
something beside mere commonplace civilities. 

Had Harry Alton paid such assiduous atten- 
tion to any young lady, with his penetration he 
would have thought that with his engaging 
manners and large fortune that the lady might 
possibly have fallen in love with him; but in 
this instance, even had the idea entered his 
head, it would have seemed so improbable, 
that he weuld have banished the suspicion as 
unworthy of himself, for was she not the mo- 
ther of May? And yet, he often thought that 
she looked very youthful; yet that was easily 
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accounted for. Had not American ladies a 
strange propensity to look youthful long after 
the fresh bloom of womanhood had passed ? 
Yet she must have drank of the waters of per- 
petual youth, that no shadow of a wrink!e had 
as yet crog.ed her face. 

May was astonished and even hurt at his de- 
Thinking the fault lay with herself, 


she endeavored to be more sociable—for she 


meanor. 


knew how much her mother esteemed him as 
an acquaintance—but all in vain; he relapsed 
not one whit from his accustomed coldness, or 
softened the tone of studied politeness in which 
he usually addressed her. This unbending of 
the proud dignity which characterized her every 
movement, he considered as an omen of his sure 
success; and, having now become an almost 
daily visitor, he discovered more to love and 
admire in her. May, unconsciously to herself, 
was beginning to feel a deep interest in him; 
for although he devoted himself entirely to her 
mother, yet it was a consolation to know that 
he was near her, and to hear the deep tones of 
his mellow voice, 

It was evening. It had been a warm day, 
but the air had sprung up damp and cold ; but 
May heeded it not, as she stood at the window 
watching for the return of Mrs, Aubine, who 


A 


manly form approached, but his heavy footfall 


was spending the evening with a friend. 


became silent on the soft carpet. 
‘*May, Misa Aubine ?”’ 
She started suddenly. 
Alton ? 
lonely watching for mamma.”’ 


‘* Ah, is it you, Mr. 
Iam glad you have come. I was so 

There was so much cordiality in her tones 
that his coldness vanished at once. 

** May, if I may be permitted to call you so, 
may | be your friend ?”’ 

‘Yes, certainly, Mr. Alton,’’ she replied, 
quickly. 

**May, look up, and tell me what you see.’’ 

She looked up—she caught the glance of 
those dark eyes, the look of intense passion 
imprinted on every feature—and she read as 
plainly as though ’twere written, the word 
‘*love’’ in every lineament of his fine face. She 
dropped her eyes, but her face was covered 
with blushes. He seemed to have received his 
answer, for he put both arms around her, and 
whispered, ‘‘ Did you read aright, May ?”’ 
«¢ Fes,”* it was so 


strange and sudden, it would have seemed a 


She answered quietly ; 
dream, had not his strong arm encircled her. 
“But I thought you loved mamma,”’ she said, 
after a pause, ‘‘you never noticed me in the 
least.’’ 


} 
| 
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| 
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‘**T have ever loved you, May ;’’ and she was 
satisfied. 

Mrs. Aubine had retired to rest, but pleasing 
thoughts dispelled all thoughts of sleep—her 
thoughts were of the past, the present, and the 
future. A gentle tap at the door aroused her, 
and May asked softly, ‘‘May I come in, mam- 
ma?’’ She looked like some bright spirit as 
she paused for an instant in the centre of the 
apartment. Her heavy black hair was loosed, 
and fell in wavy ripples adown her pure white 
robe, while the bright color dyed her cheek in 
a crimson tide. Mrs. Aubine opened her arms, 
and May pillowed her head on her breast and 
murmured, ‘‘I am so happy.’’ 

‘* What has caused this sudden gush of hap- 
piness? Tell me, May.’’ 

‘*Mamma, he loves me.’’ 

‘“Who, May—who loves you?’’ she asked, 
quickly. 

‘‘ Harry Alton,’? was the whispered answer. 
exclaimed Mra, 


0? 


‘*May! May! it cannot be! 
Aubine, starting quickly, while her color left 
her face, and her eyes glared wildly, ‘‘ you must 
not tritle, May.” 

‘‘It is true,”? answered May, a vague fear 
taking possession of her; ‘I myself knew it not 
until thia eve.’’ 

A low moan escaped her. 
suddenly away, and clasped her hands to- 


She pushed May 


gether. 

‘*‘Mamma, mamma, what have I done? Oh! 
speak, and say that you forgive me.” 

But Mrs. Aubine did not speak, but remained 
with clasped hands and eyes fixed and glassy. 

May wrung her hands. ‘ What have I done!” 
she moaned in anguish. She opened the door, 
and was about to call assistance. 

‘*May,”’ and the voice that pronounced that 

name was unnatural in its coldness, ‘‘ come 
here.”’ : 
She approached, and was about to throw her 
arms around her neck, but her mother pushed 
her silently away and said, ‘‘ Not now, I can- 
not bear it.’’ 

‘*What have I done ?’’? moaned May. 

‘‘ Nothing,’’? was answered in that same un- 
natural tone that grated so harshly on May’sear; 
‘this is but a sudden attack—it will soon pass 
away. Leave me now, May.’? May left her 
silently and tearfully. 

When alone, Mrs. Aubine sprang from her 
couch, while the veins in her forehead and 
temples stood out like cords in the agony of the 
moment, aud she paced the room with her 
hands pressed tightly over her heart, as if to 


still its beating. 
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‘*Great Heavens! and has it come to this?’ 
she murmured. ‘‘I cannot bear it. I shall 
hate her, oh, how bitterly! the child I have 
loved and nourished in my bosom—for is she 
not hischoice ?’?? Then herconscience reproached 
her. She remembered May’s look of agony, 
and she murmured, with streaming eyes, ‘‘O 
God, forgive me.’’ 

For several days after this there was evidently 
a constraint in her manner, which caused May’s 
heart to flutter wildly, and the rising sobs 
choked her utterance; but she managed to 
stifle all outward appearance of emotion, and 
appear the same as usual. Gradually this con- 
straint wore away, and soon she regained her 
own playful manner, although there was still a 
trace of sadness mingled with her gayety. 

In the mean time, Mr. Alton still continued a 
daily visitor at their house, and looked forward 
eagerly to the time when, with a lovely wife, 
he should return to his fair Southern home, no 
longer to lead a life of loneliness, or to harbor 
pleasant thoughts not realized in the round of 
daily life. Impossible, though, as it seemed to 
him, the void in his heart was at last filled 
with the image of a beautiful woman, whose 
life had been all sunshine, and whose path 
through life in coming years it would be his 
duty to strew with the roses of love. What 
wonder that he wished the bridal to be con- 
summated as speedily as possible. 

Mrs. Aubine considered it her duty to ac- 
quaint Mr. Alton with the parentage of May; 
therefore, one day when the three were alone 
in the library, she commenced the simple re- 
cital. 

May listened with sparkling eyes and glowing 
cheeks. ‘‘Then I have a twin sister. Is she 
yet living?” 

‘*Yes, May’’—and Mrs. Anbine drew her 
tenderly to her—‘‘she is living, but your pa- 
rents, as I have often told you, have long since 
gone to the spirit-world, and J am now your 
mether, am I not, May?” 

‘* Yes, O yes!” 

Mr. Alton was very much surprised to learn 
that she was but the child of adoption, for not 
once had a suspicion crossed his mind that 
they were otherwise than they seemed to be— 
mother and daughter. 

‘* Will you take me to her?’’ asked May, 
inquiringly. 

‘Certainly, if you wish. Mr. Alton will 
accompany us, I presume; it is but a day’s 
ride. The place is but little changed, and your 
sister lives with her aunt in the same little 
house where I first saw your parents, and from 
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whence I took you, a little child of eight years 
ofage. She is wealthy, for the property I set- 
tled on your father, by untiring industry on his 
part, has accumulated to a large sum.” 

**How I long to see her, to clasp her in my 
arms, and call her by the sweet name of sister!”’ 

Mrs. Aubine looked troubled. ‘‘May, you 
and your sister were twins; so closely did you 
resemble each other that it were almost an 
impossibility to distinguish one from the other. 
Years have intervened since then, and had you 
still remained as you were when [ first saw you, 
there would still have been the same resem- 
blance, the same congeniality of thought and 
feeling. But you were separated; you from 
your earliest remembrance have been brought 
in close communion with those who were edu- 
cated and refined, while education fitted you for 
that social sphere. 
talents; yet, while hers have lain dormant, 


You were possessed of equal 
yours have been called into action. There is 
now a vast difference between you, which you 
cannot fail to perceive. Having always lived 
secluded, not mingling with the refined and 
intelligent, not having been fitted by education 
to find pleasure in that which is instructive, 
her manners or conversation cannot partake of 
that which would please the fastidious taste of 
a refined and educated person.” 

**Yet I can overlook all this,’’ replied May, 
eagerly, ‘although I must confess I did not 
think of that, if she has a loving heart, for is 
she not my sister?’’ she added, softly. 

Mr. Alton smiled at her enthusiasm. ‘‘ We 
must see this country sister of yours, May, and 
if she does not reach the standard of refinement, 
and promises to be an apt scholar, we will take 
good care that she has suitable instruction to 
fit her for our circle.”’ 

‘That is just the idea,’’ replied May, quickly ; 
‘we will go to-morrow, can we not, mother ?”’ 

“Certainly, if you wish it, my dear.”’ 

Nine years had wrought but few changes in 
the quiet spot where Mr. and Mrs. Hartwell had 
resided so many years, and the carriage took 
the same path where, years before, Mrs. Aubine 
had first caught sight of May’s laughing face. 
She neared the home of her childhood. Her 
heart beat wildly as she saw in reality the pic- 
ture that had so often arisen in her memory. 
A young girl sat in the doorway, quietly read- 
ing. She started as the carriage stopped at the 
gate, and the glow of momentary embarrass- 
ment mantled her cheek ; then she came forward 
quickly with a smile, half bashful. She was 
the living image of May herself. 

One glance at the face of that young girl, and 
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May sprang eagerly forward and clasped her in 
her arms. ‘‘ Don’t you know me, Marion? I 
am your own sister.’’ And she wept tears of 
joy, while Mra. Aubine looked on silently. 
When her emotion had somewhat subsided, 
May introduced Mrs, Aubine and Mr. Alton, 
‘*This is she whom | call mamma,’’ said May, 
sweetly. 

‘* And, Marion, let me be a mother to you,’’ 
said Mrs, Aubine, gently. 

They were touched at her look of resignation 
and the mourning garments she wore. They 
soon learned the cause of this; her aunt, the 
sole remaining relative, wasdead. Mrs. Aubine 
was sensibly attracted towards Marion. Every- 
thing she said or did was not altogether grace- 
ful, but there was nothing vulgar about her; 
she was just what she appeared to be—a sim- 
ple-hearted maiden, witha loving heart ; nothing 
more, nothing less. She told May that her 
mother, in her dying moments, had told her of 
atwin sister who had been adopted in childhood 
by a rich lady whose name was Mrs. Aubine ; 
and she had committed with her last breath a 
chain into her keeping, at the same time ex- 
acting from her a solemn promise that she 
would not seek to discover her whereabouts, 
but live on in the hope that she would at last 
come toher. ‘And I knew you would come, 
May,’’ she sobbed in conclusion, ‘for, night 
and day, I have prayed our Heavenly Father to 
restore you to me.’’ 

Mr. Alton arose and took her hand in his. 
‘*Marion, I am the betrothed of your sister, 
and shall wish to claim a brother’s privilege.”’ 
He took a hand of Mrs, Aubine and May, put 
them 
united 


them with Marion's, and, clasping to- 
gether, said, solemnly: ‘ Let 


Say, Marion, shall it be so? 


us be 
together in love, 
Will you go with us to the home of her whom 
May has learned to call mother, until I take 
your sister to her Southern home, then you 
may accompany us, if you wish ?’’ 

Mrs. Aubine warmly urged her to comply 
with his request, and she could not refuse ; 
while Mr. Alton kissed all a 
brother’s tenderness, and promised that they 


her brow with 
would love and cherish her, 

When the carriage left that lovely though 
solitary retreat, a fourth party had been added 
to their happy circle, and Marion was supremely 
happy in the love manifested for her. 

In the new home to which she had been thus 
unexpectedly taken Marion was happy, yet 
everything was new and strange. She was 
never weary of admiring the beautiful carpets, 


the rare pieces of statuary, the fine paintings, 
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and even the innumerable books and costly 
knick-knacks that were scattered about in wild 
profusion, She paused before the mirror which 
reflected her whole figure, and thought sadly of 
the vast difference existing between May and 
herself. She listened to May’s playing and sing- 
ing with delight; and, having expressed a desire 
to be instructed, a competent teacher was imme- 
diately employed. Mr, Alton marked out for 
her a course of reading, while May undertook to 
instruct her in those delicate though essential 
rules of etiquette. Marion listened with won- 
to their conversation; and, idolizing as 
she did her beautiful and accomplished sister, 
she became an apt scholar, and, unconsciously, 


der 


conversation assumed a different tone and 
After a time, 
she appeared in society, and every one was 
captivated with her sweet air of simplicity and 
her marked attention to their conversation, yet 
they could not change her from the simple 
maiden to the fine lady of fashion. Beautiful 
and graceful, she was flattered and caressed, 
yet the influence of Mrs. Aubine exerted over 
her a powerful charm, and served to make her 
retain her original character. 

Her adopted mother and 


her 


her demeanor changed rapidly. 


May was married. 
darling sister were all unselfish in their wish to 
have her longer remain single. Mrs. Aubine 
had become so attached to Marion that May 
could not urge her, as she had intended, to 
accompany her to her new home; yet she often 
sighed in secret at the thought of the separation. 
Their wedding was strictly private ; no fashion- 
able friends were admitted to note all with 
curious eyes; she was married in the midst of 
the home circle, and, in the presence of God, 
promised to love and honor him to whom she 
gave her hard, 

At the moment of parting Harry Alton im- 
printed a kiss on the brow of Mrs, Aubine, and 
said, tenderly, ‘‘ May I also call you by the en- 
dearing name of mother?’ A deathly pallor 
overspread her face. He thought it was at the 
prospect of parting with one whom she loved so 
fondly. It caused far different sensations to 
agitate the breast of May—she thought of her 
agitation on the evening she told her of her 
love, and her manner at the present moment. 
Her heart throbbed wildly. Had 
her all this suffering? Had she come between 
her and happiness? But Mrs. Aubine 
vered herself quickly, and said, solemnly, 
‘God bless and preserve you in happiness,’’ 

‘* Mother and Marion, do not forget me,’’ said 
May, sobbing, as she kissed them good-by, 
Then she put her hand in her husband's, and 


she caused 


reco- 
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said, sadly, ‘‘I am ready.” She was lifted 
into the carriage, and for a long time remained 
silent, but his gay manner soon dispelled the 
sadness that clouded her spirits. 

‘** And is this our home ?’’ exclaimed May, as, 
having arrived at the end of their journey, 
Harry, pointed out to her a beautiful villa rising 
in the midst of what was almost a growth of 
trees. The lovely magnolias scattered their 
fragrance around, while the acacia-trees drooped 
In the back- 


sround, a broad savannah stretched far away 


their branches as if in welcome. 


in the distance, while the white cotton-fields 
were in strange contrast with the dark faces of 
the busy gatherers. 

’Tis no wonder that May clasped her hands 
and said, softly, ‘‘ How beautiful !’’ for they 
rode up the entrance beneath the shadovy of the 
encircling branches, while the bright sun flashed 
through the openings in the trees, as if to bid 
defiance to the attempt to exclude its rays from 
this quiet spot. 

‘*Ah, there is Uncle Charlie!” as a gentle- 
man came down the steps hastily and advanced 
to meet them. 

** How are you, Harry ?”’ said Uncle Charlie, 
shaking him heartily by the hand. ‘ This is 
the new bride, hey !’? and he glanced at her 
sharply ; then, as if satisfied with the scrutiny, 
imprinted a cordial kiss on her blushing cheek, 
and then assisted her to alight. 

Harry looked on smilingly, then threw a 
dime at the head of the boy who stood ready 
to care for the horses. 

They passed up the steps into the cool, airy 
hall, then into the drawing-room. Careful 
hands had arranged the heavy draperies, and 
everything in the house told the same tale of 
neatness. Overcome with fatigue and excite- 
ment, May sank exhausted on the luxurious 
sofa, while Harry bathed her flushed face. She 
thanked him sweetly, but it did not relieve her, 
and he sent for Aunt Polly, the presiding genius 
of the household, to show her to her own apart- 
ment. 

It was a fairy-like retreat that May was 
ushered into by the assiduous Aunt Polly, who 
kindly informed her that that was ‘de private 
*partment dat Massa Harry had all fixed for 
her.” 

As May gazed around the beautiful chamber 
prepared for her reception, the thought came 
into her mind, ‘‘Why am I thus blessed?’ 
When she had laid aside her dusty garments, 
Aunt Polly again ushered her into the drawing- 
room. She sat down to the beautiful piano 
which she had not before perceived, her fingers 
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pressed the keys lightly, and there arose a gush 
of melody, then her voice mingled with the 
strains, and she sang— 
The dearest spot on earth to me 

Is home, sweet home 

The fairyland I've longed to see 

Was home, sweet home, 

Here how charmed the sense of feeling ; 

Here's where hearts are so endearing ; 

All the world is not so cheering, 

As home, sweet home." 

There were two voices that mingled with hers 
in the last two lines. 

** All the world to me is not so cheering as 
home, now that I have some one to make me 
happy here,’’ said Harry. 

Uncle Charlie’s eyes glistened, and he said, 
aside, ‘*‘ You have won a treasure, Harry.” 

Uncle Charlie was but a few years the senior 
of Harry. He was his father’s youngest bro- 
ther, and had resided with Harry since his 
father’s death. He had been a kind friend to 
Harry, and Harry, in return, was much attached 
Why he remained single was merely 
a matter of surmise with his friends. They did 
not kuow that the fair girl whom he hoped to 
call wife had been stricken down by the hand 
He was lively, benevolent, fine- 


to him. 


of disease. 
looking, and, withal, wealthy. Everywhere, he 
was a favorite. 

Time passed. May was very happy in her 
Southern home, ‘and looked forward anxiously 
to the time when she would see her mother and 
sister once more. At last her wish was grati 
fied; she received a letter stating that they 
would be with her soon, and while expectation 
was as its height they arrived. 

Uncle Charlie claimed the privilege of im- 
printing a kiss on Marion’s blushing cheek, de- 
claring enthusiastically that she was a ‘‘ wood- 
land violet,’’ and in the same breath that Mrs. 
Aubine was ‘‘ charming.” 

May and Harry looked on smilingly. 

Mrs. Aubine was even more tender to May 
than usual, and said to her when alone, ‘I 
love Marion very dearly, May, but she cannot 
fill the void in my heart that your absence 
left.’’ 

Marion was very much improved in appear- 
ance; gradually, refinement had overspread 
her like a veil, and scarce a trace of the former 
Marion could be discovered. Mrs. Aubine had 
moulded her after her own fashion, had taught 
her to be herself at all times. 

Uncle Charlie began to pay assiduous atten- 
tion to Mrs. Aubine, and Marion, who noticed 
this particularly, declared that there was no 


one to gallant der, But this was soon contra- 
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dicted, when a fine young man, a cousin of 
Harry's by the by, happening to make him a 
visit, was captivated by her bright eyes, and 
concluded that he was in no haste to depart, 
@verruled by the united persuasions of May, 
Harry, and, lastly, of Uncle Charlie himself, 
who, somehow or other, had acquired a great 
influence over her of late, Mrs. Aubine con- 
While Edward 


Alton, Harry’s cousin, having been seen to look 


sented to remain with them. 


with admiring eyes at a neighboring plantation, 
and having been seen in close conversation 
with Marion, it was conjectured rightly that 
he would remain also, 

Mrs. Aubine had performed her duty. In the 
happiness of her adopted child she received her 
reward, She was young, beautiful, and wealthy, 
and loved by all, with many admirers, yet she 
had devoted her life to the child of her adoption, 
It is true she had loved Harry Alton, but this 
settled into friendship, therefore contradicting 
the old saying, that ‘‘ friendship often ends in 
love, but love in friendship never.’’ This affec- 
tion revived, and centred itself on Uncle Charlie. 

In their beautiful Southern homes let us 
hope they may live wisely and well, scattering 
the seeds of that beautifal plant happiness with 
a lavish hand, loved and respected by all, Sur- 
rounded by those they love, let us again hope 
they may live wisely and well, and that their 
days may glide as smoothly on as waves of 
summer sea, 


eee - 
LOVE. 


MUZZEY 


ANGEL 
BY ANNE I 

We have lost a love, 
We have laid a treasure up in heaven, 

We have given 

Our hearts’ nestling dove 

To the angels up above, 

To the blessed angels up in heaven 
We have lost a love, 
We have lost a prayer, 
We Imve lost our sweetest, only prayer, 
In the blue immensity above ; 
And our hearts are speechless with despair, 
For we cannot find a prayer to pray, 
Since the angels bore away 
Our lost love, 
Desolation reigneth everywhere : 
There ’s a dreary sound upon the air, 

Like the wail of mourners at a tomb, 

And the earth flowers have a sickly bloom, 
And the sweet, green hills that use to wear 
Vails of sunshine on their foreheads fair, 

Stand up bleakly now in frowning gloom ; 
There 's a cloud between us and the sun, 

There ’s a pail upon the summer skies 
Since we left our dearest one 

Dreaming at the gates of Paradise. 
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80 she dled— 
Bo our light went out, and it was night, 

So our hearts, through love, were crucified ; 
So our darling perished from our sight, 

So our star of hope and promise set, 

God of Heaven, help us to forget! 


Oh, our holy love! 
Angel love, 
It was hard to give her up, 
E’en to dwell in golden courts above ; 
But the fearful cup 
Could not pass away, 
God had spoken, it was vain to pray. 


So we held her in our arms that night— 
That long, wretched night, 

When Death rained his kisses in with ours, 
When he snowed his lilies cold and white 
'Mid the fever roses on her cheek, 

And our grief broke forth in tempest show'rs, 
Though we essayed wearily to speak 
Words of hope, when there was hope no more: 
When we felt that all indeed was o'er, 
Then life wrapped around us like a shrond, 

And the sky dropped downward from above, 
Closing ‘round us like a fearful cloud ; 
All the world was one wide sepulchre, 
For our hearts were buried in with her, 

Our lost love, 


So there is no beauty on the earth 
Since she died, 
And we sit beside our rayless hearth 
Dreaming, dreaming of the sanctified ; 
Thrilling with the memory of a tone, 
Thinking of the tender light that shone 
In the sunny heaven of her eyes; 
Kissing, in our fancy, lip and brow, 
Wondering if she sees and loves us now, 
From her far-off home in Paradise, 
In the starry garden of the skies. 
We have lost a love— 
Lost on earth, but found again in heaven, 
Like a star that blossoms but in even; 
Our sweet love, 
Singing with the angels up above, 
Singing with God's angels up in heaven! 


SPRING. 


BY LILLIAN, 


A GENTLEK spirit mounts the year’s high throne, 


And waves a gracious sceptre o'er the land, 


Bird songs almost to heavenly sweetness grown, 


Welcome the joyous treasures of her hand. 


The warm south winds full-fed on morning sweets, 


With busy fingers dally with her locks, 


And lo, a shining host of blossoms greets 


The yearning heart in fields and garden walks! 


An emerald wreath her youthful forehead crowns; 


Her cheeks reflect the ruddy glow of health ; 


Till waking nature loses all her frowns, 


And to the world displays her growing wealth! 


Thus comes the tuning voices long since mute, 


Brimful of glee she weaves Earth's bridal charms; 


Gives blooming promises of autumn fruit, 


And full-rebed waits the summer's circling arms! 











OUR FAMILY 


MORSE, 


BY DOROTHEA. 


Ir had long been decided in the family, that 
to maintain a position in the world, one must 
have a horse of one’s own. So frequent had 
been the discussions of the subject, that or- 
dering out the family hack had become tho El 
Dorado of our childish dreams, How to possess 
ourselves of the animal was a problem of diffi- 
cult solution, Little Will thought it might be 
accomplished by penny deposits in his tin 
savings bank, and at once devoted himself to 
a rigid self-denial of candies and toys; as none 
of our schemes were on & much more gigantic 
scale, we were little disposed to laugh at Will. 
Our desire for the horse increased with the dif- 
ficulty of procuring him ; even our eldest, who 
seldom gave reins to her fancy, became so en- 
grossed, that her nightly show of shadows on 
the wall, for the benefit of the children, con- 
sisted wholly of horses. Hitherto there had 
been no appointed consultation, though we 
generally fell to talking of the matter when to- 
gether, but in an abstract manner, as one talks 
of the prospect of aerial navigation ; at length 
father brought the crisis one dull, drizzly eve- 
ning, by crying out to mother, as he threw off 
his overcoat, after a long walk, to attend a 
vexatious patient—‘‘ Mother, let’s decide about 
the horse to-night.’’? With the word, the horse 
seemed lost to us; the possibility of buying him, 
always so small, shrank to nothing; speculation 
had kept him in prospect, but decision—our 
little hearts went down with a pang, and Tom, 
who had many times clambered upon his back 
in fancy, felt doomed to everlasting pedestrian- 
ism. 

Now that the subject was fairly in hand, dear 
mother brought forth the usual remonstrances 
in her usual meek voice, to which father op- 
posed the ever-ready and indisputable plea, 
that a rising professiona) man ought to risk as 
much as a business man. When mother re- 
membered all the finery she owed to this argu- 
ment, the last year’s velvet cloak and furs, the 
day before yesterday’s fantastical what-not for 
the bare corner of our miniature parlor, to all 
which, her love of the beautiful had so easily 
reconciled her, she desisted. Thereupon, we 
racked our brains to prove the necessity of the 
purchase. The usual “ benefit to health,’”’ and 
consequent saving in doctor’s bill was denied 
us, for father was the physician who kept sick- 
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ness from his own doors, Save that Tom suf- 
fered largely from chilblains, no one of us had 
needed so much as a plaster since running the 
infantile gauntlet of measles and whooping- 
cough. As to exercise, we already pursued 
that to a fault; either of us girls could walk 
ten miles at a stretch, and though I measured 
but five feet from the tip of my toes to the top 
of my head, and my arms were not o’er-stout, 
I could row a boat up stream with adverse 
winds. We were reduced to father’s real com- 
fort, the great pleasure of the whole family, 
and the effect upon the multitude; the first 
decided mother, while we girls, with natural 
vanity, were influenced by the latter. When 
the decision was announced, Margaret threw an 
alarming caricature of a horse upon the wall, 
while Tom cheered lustily, for which he was 
reprimanded by father, who, for once, let ex- 
citement overcome his good-humor. 

Well, the horse was to be had, but how, was 
still unanswered, and with renewed energies 
we consulted how we might curtail necessaries 
for this one luxury, how we might be uncom- 
fortable and economical in-doors, that we might 
be comfortable and extravagant out of doors. 
First it was proposed to dispense with the little 
maid of all work, general overseer of pots and 
kettles, and scrubbing-brushes, she, to whom 
soapsuds seemed an essential; she, who was 
always ready to take up baby where he was 
put down, always in trim for the front door; 
the very enumeration of her capabilities dis- 
mayed us, Margaret especially, whose one little 
weakness was her hand, hands fair and white, 
but persisting in spreading at the joints at the 
least contact with hard labor. Margaret could 
not conceive of a lady with bony hands. It was 
in vain that I laughed at her. I could not un- 
derstand it, for, as she said, were not my hands 
like mother’s, brown and plump; in winter 
hopelessly brown, but plump and white in 
summer as any heart could desire, and whose 
joints no amount of hard labor conld reach? So 
the little*maid could not be spared, but we 
comforted ourselves with the thought that the 
little she cost us wouldn’t have kept the horse 
in oats; to be sure, as mother said, ‘‘ It was 
shameful to have a young thing working so for 
a pittance ;’’ but then, everybody did it, and we 
were no worse than our neighbors. Tom, who 
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was just thenina mania for missionary heroines, 
suggested that as economy seemed impossible, 
we should get up an independent fund, by 
selling bones and rags, after the manner of the 
latest of his models, which brought down-a 
mild lecture from sister Margaret, during which, 
father declared for an indefinite course of self- 
denial and economy, to be practised on every 
possible occasion, without any fixed, premedi- 
tated plan, to which we all pledged ourselves, 
and in accordance with which Tom and I, in 
hasty zeal, deposited a dollar (the fruit of three 
months’ hoarding for a magic-lantern) for the 
future victualling of the horse, that was to be, 
and turned our faces bedward, our little breasts 
swelling with the spirit of self-sacrifice. 

Despite a little hoard of worldly maxims with 
which father usually prefaced his transactions, 
he was one of the most unworldly of men, and 
his intended purchase was no sooner rumored 
than every unserviceable nag in town was fitted 
up for his inspection. He was the more easily 
imposed upon, as at the country races he had 
attended, he had frequently noticed that the 
winning horses were the shabbiest. Dear mo- 
ther herself was a better judge of horseflesh, 
for, in the days of her maidenhood, she had 
been the finest rider in all the country round. 
Woe children had the exact pattern of the horse 
we anticipated in the print of an English barn- 
yard, sent to me by a little, ardent lover, in 
token of his sympathy in our present desires, 
When we represented to father that only such a 
horse was worth purchasing, he shook his head 
in a manner which showed plainly that our 
model was not an animal after his own heart, 
It was less than a week after the consultation, 
that father went out with an important business 
look in his face, after duly impressing upon us 
the truth that appearances are not sure guides 
to worth, and that, especially in the matter of 
horses, 4 sorry-looking beast might be capable 
of great speed, great endurance, and of being 
made quite attractive enough to the eye, for 
such a sober family as ourselves. That the 
horse was coming home there was no doubt, 
and in accordance with father's remarks, we 
moderated our anticipations till we believed 
ourselves ready for anything that went on four 
legs, and was larger than a dog. 

But our most vivid imagination fell short of 
the dilapidated animal that made his appearance 
with father. Tom named him Barebones at 
once, and Margaret, who was a trifle literary, 
declared he had as many “ points’’ as Rozi- 


nante. Ever since the horse had been men- 
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saddle and riding-habit, wherewith I was to 
ride through town in queenly style, to the 
excessive envy of my most dangerous rival 
for the attentions of a certain captivating youth, 
who made much palpitation among the virgin 
hearts of Staunton. At this downfall to my 
cherished hopes I could scarce restrain the 
tears. But Tom, who was on the nil desperando 
order, declared that, despite the fistula on his 
neck, and that he was continually yerking his 
head in harness, and had an ugly way of going 
on three legs and holding up the fourth as if in 
reserve for a catastrophe, a good supply of oats 
might make him a very decent creature. As 
he was led away to the stable, to profit by Tom’s 
hint of the oats, we could not help noting the 
remarkable metamorphosis of which he was 
capable. Seen from in front, as he yerked his 
head in the air, he was quite like an ostrich ; 
but from the side, on account of an immense 
projection of the hip-bones, he seemed the cari- 
cature of acamel. Altogether, we were quite 
ready to believe, as father, in his discomfiture, 
ventured to remark, that he must have been 
kept on barrel hoops and shavings. Once in 
the stable, it was further developed that he 
was incapable of managing his food until it had 
been nearly pulverized, which, without a look 
at his teeth, at once decided the question of 
age. Still, with characteristic hopefulness, we 
bore up against these symptoms till the animal 
was fairly in harness; there, neither moral or 
physical force could tempt him to budge when 
he was predisposed for a rest; blows seemed 
rather to infuse an acceptable warmth through 
his chilly veins, for, we fancied, comfortable 
satisfaction settled over his features at each 
stroke of the whip. Like the boy with the 
elephant, our one question was what to do with 
him? Use him we could not, for, even were he 
disposed to travel, what one of us would endure 
the mortification of riding behind him? The 
stable seemed like a tomb, How many little 
vanities, how many anticipated triumphs were 
buried there! Every day mother sighed over 
the dollars—-the ‘‘ sinking fund,’’ as Tom called 
it—awept from our scanty store; every day 
passers-by seemed casting derisive grins at the 
stable; every day we wished the horse miglit 
die, and every day he clung to life with renewed 
tenacity. He was literally a skeleton at the 
door, for, though he ‘lived upon nothing but 
victuals and drink,’’ his bones refused to be 
covered, 

At length, there chanced into the house a 
Yankee peddler, a lithe, wiry, keen-eyed man, 


tioned, I had been secretly planning for a side- | to whom father, as a desperate extremity, of- 
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fered the horse in exchange for some culinary 
utensils. The stranger at once closed with the 
bargain, which so elated father that he confided 
to him the whole story of the swindle. As he 
concluded, the stranger, emboldened by the 
unusual familiarity, gave him a patronizing 
slap on the shoulder, with a twinkle of his gray 
eye which said more emphatically than words, 
** You ’re a green un.”’ 

If a pestilence had passed from us, we could 
not have been more relieved than by the re- 
moval of the horse. Just after his departure, 
we found father chipping away at a smooth 
stone, with a sort of humorous, self-deprecating 
smile, and, peering over his shoulder, saw the 
following :— 





In Memory or Bartnonns. 
Who departed thia stable Nov, 16, 1847, 
** The fool is known by his folly.” 


This was the peace-offering he presented 
mother, and she, dear woman, did what any 
loving wife could under the clreumstances—laid 
her hand caressingly on his shoulders, and, with 
her best amile, said, ‘You're a dear man!" 
Whether this purchase had anything to do 
with Tom's subsequent bias towards races, or 
with Margaret's expending the first tithe of a 
fortune which fell to her in after days for a span 
of fine horses, I leave my readers to judge; for 
myself, I resolved from that moment never to 
marry & man who could not choose a horse 
against ‘ odds,’ 
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CHILDREN’S JOYS AND SORROWS, 


We can endure a melancholy man, but not a 
melancholy child; the former, in whatever 
slough he may sink, can raise his eyes either 
to the kingdom of reason or of hope; but the 
little child is entirely absorbed and weighed 
down by one black poison-drop of the present. 





Think of a child led to the scaffold; think of 
Cupid in a Dutch coffin; or watch a butterfly, 
after its four wings have been torn off, creeping 
like a worm, and you will feel what I mean. 
But wherefore? The first has been already 
given ; the child, like the beast, only knows 
purest, though shortest sorrow ; one which has 
no past and no future; one such as the sick 
man receives from without, the dreamer from 
himself into his asthenic brain; finally, one 
with the consciousness not of guilt, but of in- 
nocence. Certainly, all the sorrows of children 
are but shortest nights, as their joys are but 
hottest days; and, indeed, both so much 80, 
that in the latter, often clouded and starless 
time of life, the matured man only longingly 
remembers his old childhood’s pleasures, while 
he seems altogether to have forgotten his 
childhood’s grief. This weak remembrance is 
strangely contrasted with the opposing one in 
dreams and fevers in this respect, that in the 
two last it is always the cruel sorrows of child- 
hood which return; the dream this mock-sun 
of childhood—and the fever, its distorting glass 
—both draw forth from dark corners the fears 
of defenceless childhood, which press and ent 
with iron fangs into the prostrate soul, The 
fair scenes of dreams mostly play on an after- 
stage, whereas the frightful ones choose for 
theirs the cradle and the nursery. Moreover, 
in fever, the ice-hands of the fear of ghosts, the 
striking one of the teachers and parents, and 
every claw with which fate has pressed the 
young heart, stretch themselves out to catch 
the wandering man. Parents, consider then 
that every childhood’s Rupert—the name given 
in Germany to the fictitious being employed to 
frighten children into obedience—even though 
it has lain chained for tens of years, yet breaks 
loose and gains mastery over the man #0 soon 
as it finds him on asick bed, The firat fright 
is more dangerous the sooner it happens; as 
the man grows older, he is less and less easily 
frightened ; the little cradle or bed canopy of 
the child is more easily quite darkened than 
the starry heaven of the man, 
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Ocran.—Almighty, yet gentle power! Thou 
rushest in anger against the earth, and devour- 
est it, and thy vast Briareus arms encircle its 
whole circumference. Yet, dost thou silence 
the foaming stream, and subdue it into gentle 
waves, gently dost thou play round thy smiling 
children, the little islands, and dost lick the 
careless hand that toys with thy surface from 
the passing skiff. 
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Being Extracts from a Young Lady’s Journal, 


BY &. 


July 13th, 18—. 

Tus is my birthday, my eighteenth birthday, 
and this is the sixth journal | have commenced, 
for I buy a bran-new volume every year. I 
looked over the old books this morning, and I 
am very much dissatisfied with the result. I 
am eighteen! Well, what else am I? No- 
thing. I am not pretty. Sister Jessie, our 
eldest, is a beauty. Such black eyes, such 
heavy brown curls, such a lovely complexion, 
and such a stately, graceful figure are not met 
with every day. The rest of the girls, Hattie, 
Louisa, Mary, and Jennie, have each some special 
accomplishment or talent, allexceptme. Every 
one of them, even Jennie, who is younger than 
I am, can talk of a forte. Hattie plays most 
splendidly on the piano; that’s her forte. I 
can’t; I should go raving distracted with nerv- 
ousness, if I spent seven hours a day, as she 
does, running up and down, scrambling over 
the key-board like a kitten after a ball, or bang- 
ing chords till every drop on the chandelier 
quivers. No! I can play dancing music, at 
which Hattie turns up her nose, but music, as an 
art, is certainly not my forte! 

Lou, bless her blue eyes! does the most 
wonderful pieces of fancy-work. Such shawls 
as she knits! such mats as she embroiders! 
such slippers, smoking-caps, table-covers, and 
pincushions as she works! Whycan’tI? Lou 
ain’t half as big as I am, though she is older, and 
her tiny little white hands are lost in mine; but 
she manages needles in a manner wonderful to 
behold. To see her wield a knitting-needle as 
big as the kitchen poker is a sight worth seeing. 
How slie can have the patience to spend whole 
weeks over one shawl or one table-cover is a 
mystery to me. 

Heigh-ho! Whatismy forte? George, that’s 
our grown-up brother, takes my head between 
his hands, and kisses me on the lips, and 
says my specialty is to be the dearest sister in 
the world; but that don’t comfort me much. 

Mary paints. To be sure, you can’t tell her 
cows from her horses unless you look for their 
horns; and I offended her mortally by taking 
her head portraying ‘‘ Revenge’’ for her idea of 


**Hunger.’’ I didn’t mean any harm; but the 
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he was so thin and peaked looking that I was 
certain he was starving. His nose was all to 
one side, and one eye was bigger than the 
other; but still Mary says art is her forte, and 
I suppose she knows. 

Even Jennie, who is crazy on the subject of 
languages, talks of her forte being a talent for 
acquiring foreign tongues. 

It is horrible not to have any specialty in a 
family where everybody has one. They all 
treat me in the most offhand manner. Ma 
says: ‘‘Here, Fan, just mend these stockings, 
won't you? Hattie is practising.’’ Or, ‘‘ Fan, 
you run down the street for me, won’t you? 
Mary is at work on her Judas. You haven’t 
anything to do in particular.”” George brings 
me all his gloves to mend and his shopping 
commissions to attend to, on the supposition 
that I haven’t anything to do. I am errand 
girl, seamstress, and able to make myself 
‘* generally useful in a family,’’ as they say 
when they give a girl a character; but I wish, 
I do wish I knew what was my special forte. 


July 20th. 

Ihave found it! Eureka! I know my forte! 
It is a very humble one, but still it is a speci- 
alty. 

This is how it came about: Last week, Hattie 
and Mary went into the country to spend the 
summer; Jessie and Jennie went with Aunt 
Margaret to Saratoga. Nobody was left at home 
but father, ma, George, Lou, and I. Yesterday 
Susan, that’s our cook, had an attack of a 
disease she calls muleralgia in her head, and 
left at an hour’s notice, and Jane, the chamber- 
maid, said she couldn’t do all the work of this 
large family, and she left in the afternoon. 
This led to the discovery of my forte. I am 
domestic; that’s it, pomestic! Pa says that 
my mutton-chops to-day were not to be beat 
(he said beat, so I don’t care if beaten is better 
grammar), and George says that he never 
thought fried potatoes could be brought to such 
perfection. 

Don’t we have fan! This morning I was up 
before the sun. Ma took the up stairs depart- 
ment, Lou undertook the parlors, and I was 


man had his mouth and eyes so wide open, and | left to reigu over the pots and kettles. I got 
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breakfast, dinner, and tea, and I only went to 
ma twice about the meat, once about the cab- 
bage, three times about the pudding, and four 
times about the gravy. 


July 2st. 

Ma and Lou went away yesterday. As there 
were only three of us left, I persuaded her not 
to get any new girls till she came back, and 
she is to be gone three weeks. Three whole 
weeks! Somehow it ain’t so jolly without ma 
and Lou to laugh over the work with me. 

Pa and George went off early this morning; 
I am horribly afraid they breakfasted down 
town. It was too bad! I had sliced my pota- 
toes to fry, and had cut the mutton-chops all 
ready to broil; the coffee was made, the bread 
cut, and I had my potatoes on, when the bell 
rang. It was the milk-man! I haven’t the 
least idea how much milk ma takes, but he 
said four quarts; sol tookit. It looks a dread- 
fully big lot for three people, to put in their 
coffee. When I came in, my potatoes were all 
barnt black. 

George was standing at the top of the stairs, 
whistling ‘‘ Come, Come Away,” so I knew he 
was in a hurry, and pa cried, ‘‘ Fan, any break- 
fast today?” I tried to laugh it off. I made 
pa carry up the coffee-pot, and George the plate 
of bread, while I took the chops. 

**Fan, what ails the coffee?’’ This was the 
first salute ; I had forgotten to clear it. 

‘‘T am afraid these chops are burnt.” 
was the second. 

At last they went off. Then ‘came the tug 
of war.” 

How can people make a bed alone? I’ve 
made'them often; ma or Lou stands on one 
side and takes hold with me, and we get along 
beautifully. But to-day! I tried my best; 
but as fast as I got one side nice I was sure to 
pull all the clothes off fixing the other side. 
They looked awfully—like great snow-banks 
covered with quilts. I can’t help it. How can 
I get on both sides of the bed at once? 

Then there were the pitchers to fill, and the 
rooms to sweep and dust, and the parlors to put 
in order, and the dining-room to sweep, and all 
the breakfast things to elear away, and I am 
sure, positive, the bell rang a thousand times 
to-day. There were boys with sand, boys with 
fruit, boys with brooms, boys with potatoes, 
boys with every vegetable, animal, and mineral 
production. There were women with berries, 


That 


women to beg, women who wanted sewing, 
women of every description. Every time I wag 
safely landed in the third story, that bell rang. 
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Why can’t a woman swear! Iam sure I should 
not have slammed the door so hard in the face 
of the last boy with sand, when I| opened it for 
the nine hundred and ninety-ninth time, if I 
could have said some real bad word in the 
entry when I went down. I am afraid I did 
say ‘‘Confound that bell!’’ once. We are all 
weak! Iwas just going up stairs to perform the 
operation that Susan calls “ cleaning’’ herself: 
I was not lovely to look upon at that moment 
—my hair, naturally of a mud color, was co- 
vered with an old silk handkerchief, my sleeves 
were rolled up, the skirt of my dress was 
pinned up, for I had performed Herculean feats 
with the broom and dust-pan. On the stairs I 
stopped. My fire! until that moment I had 
forgotten it. I went into the kitchen; heart- 
rending sight for an amateur cook—my fire 
was out! Down I went on my knees, poker in 
hand, and began to poke. Didn’t I poke! No- 
thing short of iron could have stood my vigorous 
handling. The dust flew in alt directions. My 
nose itched; I scratched it with my smutty 
fingers ; then, then, of all times, the bell rang. 

Down went the poker. ‘ Confound the bell!"’ 
I cried, and darted into the entry. I opened 
the door. Horror of horrors! 

**Ts Miss Mason at home ?”’ 
when there are six of us. 

I knew well enough who he was, though. He 
was Jessie’s friend, Mr. Lorraine. There he 
stood, in a full suit of white linen (how I wanted 
to touch it with my smutty fingers) looking 
down upon me with his most benign expres- 
sion. 

‘** Miss Jessie is at Saratoga,” I replied. 

**Ah! I am sorry to miss seeing her. Will 
Are any of the young 


That ’s definite 


you give her my card? 
ladies at home ?”’ 

Whew! didn’t I want to box his ears. Think 
of the impudence of the puppy, pretending he 
did not know me. 

‘* All the young ladies are out of town,’’ I 
said, ‘‘excepting Miss Frances, and she is par- 
ticularly engaged.’’ 

‘* Miss Fannie! Ah, yes, the musical one—” 

** No, sir.’’ 

‘The artist ?”’ 

** No, sir.” 

** Not the lovely blonde ?”’ 

** No, sir, that is Louisa.”’ 

** Oh, the little girl!’’ 

** No, sir’’—my blood was up by this time— 
‘your humble servant ;”’ and I dropped him a 
courtesy. 

He burst inte a clear, ringing laugh. 

** Pardon me,”’ he said; ‘* I was rude, I fear, 
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but I thought you were in disguise for a joke. 
Will you allow me to walk in ?”’ 

What could I do? 

** Certainly,” I replied. 

We went into the parlor. I was determined 
not to let him stay, so I explained that our 
girls had left us, and that the ladies were all 
away. 

He began to give me the funniest description 
of his trouble when his mother left him once, 
and the girl deserted him the next day. I for- 
got my dress, my bare arms, dusty hair, old 
silk headdress, and dirty face, and laughed with 
him. 

Didn’t we chat? He had just finished reading 
Miss Proctor's lovely, darling book of poems, 
and we agreed in our enthusiasm over it. He 
quoted some of my pet passages, till I almost 
cried with the mixture of pleasure and pain 
they gave me. Then the flowers on the table 
attracted him. 
other chat, and we discussed exotics, home 


There was the subject for an- 


flow ers, and wild flowers with as much interest 
and animation as if it were not after twelve 
o'clock, and the dinner still in the market bas- 
ket on the table in the kitchen. I forgot my 
Sorte, I did, indeed. I forgot my hungry bro- 
ther and father who would come in at two 
o'clock, and I chatted away like—like nothing 
but an excited, interested woman. My morn- 
ing’s exercise had sent the blood to my cheeks, 
and it danced through my veins with unwonted 
rapidity. Books, flowers, music, the weather, 
all came up for conversation, and the time 
flew. 

One! The striking of the clock first recalled 
me to my duties. I looked at my disordered 
dress, and then at my elegant companion, and, 
for the first time, the blood crimsoned my brow 
I had been annoyed, 
piqued, interested ; now I was embarrassed. He 
perceived this, and with graceful, gentlemanly 
ease, took his leave, asking permission to call 


with embarrassment. 


again soon to spend an evening. 

I don’t think I shall say ‘‘ Confound the bell!” 
when he does come. 

I bowed him eut, and then flew tothe kitchen. 
The empty grate of the range yawned at me, 
and I fancied was laughing at my distress. I 
A piece of beef for 
roasting, green peas, asparagus, potatoes, and 
young beets met my dismayed vision. 

Beef to roast, peas to shell—all to be ready 
at two o’clock, and at one I stood alone in the 
kitchen, without a ray of fire! 

How was I to make that fire? 

I lit paper enough to fill a bushel basket, and 


opened the market basket. 
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turned the coal on it. That wouldn’t burn. 
Then I tried the coal first and the paper on top. 
That was no better. Then I put the coal in the 
paper, rolling up a few pieces in little pieces of 
paper—oh, dear, that wouldn’t burn either! [ 
was getting desperate | 

Chips! What good angel suggested chips 
I don’t know, but I flew down to the cellar, and 
collected a basketful. I threw them in, added 
more paper, put on more coal, and then lit the 
whole. Didn’t it burn? Fast and furious 
roared the blaze, and I turned to the sink, 
washed my hands, and went to work on the 
peas. I shelled like mad. An ominous silence 
made me turn. The last spark of my prowising 
fire was just dying out. 

** Dinner ready, Fan?’’ 

George’s voice, George’s step, and next, 
George's six feet of manhood in my kitchen. 

‘‘Oh, George !’’ and there I broke down, and 
a great choking sob finished the sentence. 

‘*Why, pet, what ’s the matter ?”’ 

I haven’t arrived at the dignity of any special 
talent yet, and the family call me pet, little 
woman, blossom, old lady, or any other soubri- 
quet that comes handiest. 

George looked at the fire, then at the basket, 
and took all in that one glance. 

** Don’t cry, Fan, I'll make the fire.’’ 

** But the dinner ?”’ 

‘Travel down cellar with that. Give us 
some coffee, and scrambled eggs, and bread and 
butter. What's in those two big pitchers ?”’ 

My milk! I had forgotten to put it on the 
ice, and there it stood. Wasn’t it sour, that 
hot, hot day? 

I took the market basket and the peas shelled 
and unshelled down to the safe. George, the 
darling, was as good as his word. When I re- 
turned, he had taken off his coat, and was at 


work at my fire. 

I shall know how to make it if it goes out 
again. Didn't | watch him? 

I got out the coffee-mil!, and ground with a, 
will. 

‘* Dinner ready, Fan ?’’ 

Enter father with a basket of raspberries. 

My fire was burning splendidly, and promising 
George a kiss after I had washed my face, [ 
drove them both up stairs. 

My coffee was delicious, my eggs perfect, the 
butter was fresh, ditto the bread, but where— 
where was the milk to come from. Again 
George volunteered, and went with a butter- 
kettle to buy a quart. Five quarts in one day 
for a family of three! Economy nowhere ! 

We dined at three o’clock, and didn’t I eat? 
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I was almost starved, and we all laughed to- 
gether over the mishaps of the morning. 

Oh, how tired I was when I had cleared away 
the dinner dishes and started up to my room 
for the long postponed dressing. 

Tea was easily got, and the dishes washed 
up. We have had vompany all the evening, 
and I hear the clock striking eleven as I write 
this line. Heigh-ho! I am very stiff, very tired, 
my hands are blistered with sweeping, and I 
begin to have serious misgivings about my do- 
mestic talents. 


July 22d. 

Well, yesterday was bad enough, but to-day 
—‘' Angels and ministers of grace defend us!’’ 
Where shall [ begin? At the beginning? The 
beginning of the day is generally after one is 
up in the morning, but my day began before 
that. I was roused by the most tremendous 
rapping at the gate. I listened. Then I sprang 
out of bed and threw open my window. 

‘*Who’'s there ?’’ 

‘*Catherine. I’ve come to wash.”’ ‘ 

Sure enough! I now remembered that ma 
had postponed the washing until to-day, be- 
cause I was to put the clothes te soak yesterday 
afternoon, and I had, as Susan used to say, 
**clane forgot it.’’ 

‘* Wait a minute; I'll come down to you!” 
I cried to Catherine. 

I hurried on my clothes, and started to go 
down. On the stairs an ominous sound fell upon 
my ears. One, two, three, four, five, six, seven! 
Seven o’clock! Our breakfast hour was seven, 
and I was justup. Fortunately, pa and George 
gave no signs of being awake as I passed their 
doors, 

I admitted Catherine, who always comes to 
help in the washing, and to-day was to do it 
all, and then I started to bring the soiled linen 
from all parts of the house. I piled a large 
quantity in a large basket, and away I went. 
Down one flight safely, down another, and I 
stood at the head of the last flight—the long 
flight into the hall. A tiny tear in the carpet 
caught my foot; I caught at the banisters; 
missed them, and down I rolled. First I was 
on top, then the basket. Shirts, skirts, stock- 
ings marked our rapid passage. Bump I went, 
scratch came the basket, I screamed. Pa's 
door opened, then George's. It seemed a week 
before I landed at the foot of the stairs. Where? 
Right in the basket. Iam a big girl, but in I 


went, head first, buried in the clothes. 
‘Where ’s Fan?’ asked George. 
** What ’s the matter ?’’ said pa. 








** Arrah, where is Miss Fannie ?’’ said Cathe- 
rine, running out of the kitchen, ‘ Save us, 
if she ain't in the basket! Here’s her blessed 
boots a-stickin’ out!’’ And I was hauled out 
of the basket by the blessed boots. 

I couldn’t be sentimental; I felt sore and 
bruised. Pa was pale when he came down, at 
the thought of what might have been. But my 
gravity was too severely tasked; I laughed till 
I was tired, and then I cried. then I looked at 
the ruins, the clothes scattered over the stairs, 
and I laughed again. 

Catherine gravely collected the white frag-* 
ments, and marched off into the kitchen. 
Thanks to George's care, a fine fire burned 
there. But Catherine’s brow was black as 
thunder; no boiler on, no tubs up from the 
cellar, no water hot, ‘no nothing ready,’’ as 
she informed me. 

Breakfast was late, of course. That cleared 
away, I made another attack on the beds. 
Oh, if they could be made with only one side! 
George’s, being single, ain’t so bad; but mine, 
which I share with Lou, and pa’s are awful ! 

I hurried all the work, for I determined to 
give them a good dinner to-day. A good dinner 
washing-day. Deluded Fannie. The beef was 
not so bad, but the difficulties under which I 
labored with regard to vegetables were fearful. 
I am sure Napoleon’s battles were nothing com- 
pared to my rows (I know that’s not a ladylike 
word) with Catherine. The skirmishings be- 
tween the boiler and my army of pots were 
studies for a general. First Catherine con- 
quered, and the boiler stood, bold and majestic 
in front ; then, while she was hanging out the 
clothes, along came a young lady, and with an 
effort painful to behold, pushed the boiler back 
to bring the smaller fry (no, the smaller boil) 
forward. My water bubbled, my peas grew 
tender, my asparagus ditto, the potatoes soft- 
ened. Whew! in came Catherine, away went 
my pots, right and left ; one pull of her vigoreus 
arms drew my vig enemy forward. Splash! in 
went the clothes. Dash! out went Catherine, 
and I had to commence again. 

Yet, spite of all this, my dinner was a suc- 
cess. I had prepared every dish according to 
Mrs. Hale’s directions, and my little family 
warmly applauded my efforts. 

After dinner I descended to the kitchen. 
Such a scene! Here a pile of clothes ready to 
sprinkle ; there a pile of greasy pans and pots ; 
to the right, a tub of rinsing water ; to the left, 
a bucket of pea-pods and potato parings; on 
one table a bow! of starch; on the other, the 


divner dishes. I stood dismayed. 
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Catherine's face reminded me that she had 
had no dinner. Hastening to supply this omis- 
sion, I stumbled over the tub of rinsing water, 
andinI went. I didn’t say ‘‘ Hang the clothes!’’ 
but I wanted to. Wasn't it bad enough to 
nearly break my neck over them in the morn- 
ing, without being half-drowned in the tub in 
the afternoon. I went slowly up stairs to change 
my wet clothes. The climax was to come. I 
was on my way down again, dry and tidy, when 
the unusual exertion, the heat, and the sud- 
den chill produced a sort of vertigo, and I fell 
in the entry. Pa had not gone out, and he 
came at the noise of my fall. 

He has forbidden me to go into the kitchen 


again, engaged Catherine to stay until we can 
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fill Susan’s place and Jane’s, and I am scribbling 
here to pass away the evening. 
Can anybody tell me what is my forte? 


The next extract is a year later. 


July 13th. 

Another new journal, that I must sign Fannie 
Lorraine. My husband said to me yesterday, 
‘* Fannie, I fell in love with you on the day 
you opened the door forme. The young lady 
who was not ashamed to be seen engaged in 
domestic pursuits, and who could converse with 
graceful ease in such a costume, without any 
awkward attempt to hide her disarray, was the 
wife for me.” 

I have not yet found my forte ! 





THE RECORD 


OF A MOMENT. 


BY WILLIE &. PABOR. 


Tu door might have opened and closed again, 
but no sound met my ear; a stranger stood by 
my side, but no footfall broke the intense si- 
lence in which I love to sit, and sitting muse. 
Who was he? Where came he from? What 
would he? Whither was he tending? Shall I 
ask him to be seated? Shall I bic. him speak? 

Such were the thoughts that flashed across 
my mind in the brief interval between my dis- 
covery of his presence and the motion I made 
towards a seat with my unemployed hand. 
But my visitor would not be seated, and I arose 
and confronted him. 

His brow was massively intellectual, and 
ridges denoting deep thought were plainly dis- 
cernible wpon its surface; his eyes were of a 
deep raven, and his cheeks pale; his lips were 
thin and compressed ; his chin finely moulded, 
and the physique of lips and chin denoted firm- 
ness of resolve and resoluteness of action; his 
black hair fell in massy clusters almost to his 
shoulders; his arms were of a medium length, 
and his hands small and delicate ; his stature 
was nobly high, his bearing proud, his de- 
meanor open. Yet he spoke not. 

I was getting impatient. I am naturally of 
& nervous temperament, and the intrusion was 
no way in harmony with my seclusive ideas at 
this moment. 

Moving restlessly in my chair, pen resting 
listlessly in my hand, the sheet before me but 
half written over, and his eyes fixed firmly 
upon me, I knew not what todo. But, at last, 





recollecting that desperate measures required 
correspondingly desperate resolves, I fixed my 
gaze upon the intruder and said: ‘1 am not 
accustomed to intrusions, especially of this 
kind.” 

Pausing to watch the effect of my words, I 
saw my visitor acknowledge the remark by a 
slight inclination of his head, but did not re- 
spond, I sank deeper and deeper in the unex- 
pected quandary I found myself in. Shall I 
order him from my presence? No, this would 
not be gentlemanly. Shall I call the servants? 
No, this would be cowardly. Shall I command 
him to declare his mission? No, this would be 
too abrupt. Shall I resume my pen? I re- 
membered that the article I was engaged on 
was to be ready at a certain hour, and the 
minute hand was rapidly travelling toward the 
end of my article probation ; but my conduct 
would be uncivil, to say the least. So I again 
addressed myself to the task. 

‘* As I said before, I am not accustomed to 
intrusions, and am at a loss to account for the 
way in which you managed to gain admittance 
to my sanctum sanctorum. I hope, however, as 
you are here, you will make yourself convers- 
able.’’ 

Still no answer! 

I viewed the extraordinary apparition from 
head to foot. ‘‘ He is not the Wandering Jew,” 
I thought. Can he be the—that for which I 
have searched so often and labored so long? Is 
he the impersonification of silence? Is his 
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speechlessness a silent admission of his mis- 
sion? Is it an automaton I am addressing, 
placed here by some mischievous friend while 
my thoughts were fixed on other than the ap- 
purtenances about me? Was the inclination 
I noticed merely a phantasm of my own, or was 
it the result of obedience to some spring touched 
by a skilful worker, through the medium of a 
wire ? 

In good truth, I knew not what to think, or 
do! Speech seemed lost on him, so I attempted 
to rise and calm myself by walking; when, 
strange to say, I could not stir; I seemed fixed 
to the spot—my pen was as if glued to my fin- 
gers and my hand to the paper over which it 
was running so rapidly ere the vision presented 
itself, and I could not move the arm from its 
position. 

‘*Speak,’’ I gasped, as the spell deepened 
upon me, depriving me of my faculties one by 
one, and fearing that speech also would be 
taken and I be left utterly at the mercy of my 
visitor, as the bird is at the mercy of the cat 
whose glittering organs of sight charm, charm, 
charm, until the victim is in its grasp, and 
fearing a similar fate. 

‘* Speak—speak—speak !’’ 

I might as well address the man in the moon, 
or my fellow at the antipodes. In my en- 
deavors to reach the heights of converse, I 
imagined the feelings of Sisyphus, ever rolling, 
rolling, rolling the stone he may never fix on 
the mount’s summit. The tortures of mind I 
underwent, recalled all the horrors presented 
to Prometheus, chained to the rock. The sus- 
pense of the scene exceeded that of Xerxes’, in 
that brief interval between the onslaught and 
the flight of his legions. I chafed more, per- 
haps, than did Napoleon on the island of Saint 
Helena. The ‘‘ horrors on horrors head accu- 
mulating’’ spoken of by the poet, were as 
nothing to my condition. 

I oan just remember my eyes becoming fixed 
on the vision; my head leaning backward, my 
tongue lolling out of my mouth, when—I awoke, 
and the mystery was a mystery no more. I 
had fallen into a doze as an intimate friend 
entered my room, and though he had stood 
before me but a moment, the moment had 
lengthened out into hours to my distorted 
fancy. I recollected that in dreams, years even 
were compressed intoan hour. Taking adraught 
of cold water, I was soon restored to all my 
faculties. But the memory of that terrible 
vision can never be effaced. The appalling 
tones in which I bade him “speak, speak, 
speak,’’ still linger in my ears. 





THE PLOUGH-BOY, 
BY WM. F. WeoD. 


Wuewn morning steals along the sky, 
Where night's fair jewels sweetly lie, 
And scents the breeze and tints the blue 
And gems the budding flowers with dew, 
The plough-boy from his humble bed, 
As stout of heart and clear of head, 
And free from every shade of care, 

As nature's children always are, 

Goes forth to feast his honest eyes 
With rapture on the earth and skies ; 
And as the feathered songsters roll 
Their accents rich around his soul, 

His heart expands with nature's joy 
And bliss untainted with alloy ; 

He sees the purple skies unfold 

Their gorgeous hues of blue and gold, 
He hears the streamlet’s silvery sound, 
In accents sweet the hills around, 

He sees the lovely flowers expand, 

Fair emblems of the better land ; 

And with a heart as free from guile 

As morning’s heaven-awakened smile, 
Envies not those who wile away 

On silken couch the dawning day, 

Nor hears, nor heeds ambition’s call, 
Nor recks if thrones and empires fall, 
But, cheerfully resigned to fate 

Leaves glory to the vulgar great. 


THE EMIGRANT’S FAREWELL. 
BY ANNIE M. BRACH, 


My native land, farewell to thee forever: 
Thy distant hills are fading from my view ; 
’Mid thy green paths I never more shall wander, 
Or gaze again upon thy rivers blue, 


Dear native land, with all thy fond endearments, 
I leave thee, to return, ah, never more! 

But oft will fancy love to back ward wander, 
And linger o’er the sunny scenes of yore. 


Farewell, my home! I ne’er again shall enter 
At close of day thy vine-encireled door, 
Nor sit beside thy cheerful hearth in winter, 
While through the hills the night winds wildly roaz, 


Adiou, my friends! your kind, familiar faces, 
Will ne'er from memory's tablet fade away ; 
But gleam, like stars, to lighten up the dark ness 
That gathers round me wheresoe'er I stray. 


Shall I be missed when the rich grapes ye gather, 
And shout the merry, merry harvest home? 
And will ye sigh that I am gone forever 
From the loved spot where once | used to roam? 


Each wave that rolls but makes the distance greater, 
'T wixt thee and me, home of my early years, 

And brings me nearer to that unknown eoantry 
Fraught with wild fancy’s doubts, and hopes, and fears, 


Now the last hill-top fadeth in the distance, 
And evening shadows wrap the misty shore: 

My lonely heart grows sad, and sick, and weary— 
Farewell, my native land, for evermore! 








“A GREAT BARGAIN.” 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN, AUTHOR oF “‘ was. WARD'S VISIT TO THE PRINCE," ‘' JACASSA'S JOURNAL," RTC. ETC. 


‘When will your carpet sale be, sir ?’’ 

**At half past ten precisely, this forenoon, 
ma’am.’’ 

‘‘And you say this is nearly new?’ asked 
the little lady in a plain travelling-dress, water- 
proof cape, and neat ‘‘ rough and ready’’ straw 
hat with blue trimmings—a far more quiet, 
genteel figure than her companion, attired in 
a heavy black watered poplin and gay chenille 
shawl, or the crowds of expensively dressed 
ladies she had met on the pave before entering 
the large auction and commission rooms of 
Ilammerton & Co. on Tremont Street, where, 
weekly under the auctioneer’s baton, were sold 
the discarded household gods of families who 
had either sent such hither in order to refur- 
nish more elegantly, or broken up to board, 
or mayhaps, whom a too lavish style of expen- 
diture had reduced to this alternative to raise 
means to meet debts incurred. 

‘Have been worn less than a year, ma’am, 
and in the elegant mansion of one of our wealth- 
iest men, Mr. Moneybags, of Beacon Street. He 
is now refurnishing with pattern carpets woven 
for him in France,’’ was the reply of the obse- 
quious salesman. 

“If I thought this would prove good? it ought 
to, only been used a few months,’’ said the little 
lady, hesitating, and again taking hold of the 
corner of the rich, and apparently scarce soiled 
Brussels carpet, hanging in the centre of the 
large salesroom into which were crowded all 
kinds of housekeeping gear ‘‘too numerous to 
mention,’’ as the advertisements set forth— 
parlor furniture, chairs, (éte-d-tétes, lounges, 
chamber sets, mattresses, sideboards, baby 
wagons, book-cases, etc. ete.—Each and all in 
different stages of preservation. ‘What do 
you think, Mrs. Bruce?’ tarning to her com- 
panion with the dress trailing the dusty floor 
and the heavy shawl, ‘‘ you know best about 
buying carpets at auction-rooms.”’ 

**Oh, this looks nice, and I’m sure it must 
be rich if the Moneybags had it, Mrs. Morrison ! 
Real Brussels, of course; such people never 
have cheap things. It couldn ’t have been less 
than two dollars when new!” whispered the 
tall, showily dressed woman whose attire be- 
spoke a style widely differing from the neat 
little figure looking over the carpet. ‘' And 
only down so little time! 
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soiled scarcely! Will look the same as a new 
one on your parlor; nobody’ll know but you 
had it right from the web. I’m glad I urged 
you to come in here ; I’most always see a bar- 
gain at these rooms. Why, I know a lady, 
Mrs. Hinckley, who got a suite of parlor carpets 
at auction for a mere song ; and you never 
could have told them from Mrs. Richie’s, our 
next door neighbor’s new ones, that she paid 
four times as much for! If I were you, I'd 
come in and bid on it; you'll stand a chance 
to get a great bargain, I think, and if it goes 
up too high, you needn't bid, you know!” 

‘*How many yards are there, sir ?’’ 

‘* Forty-five, ma’am,’’ answered the sales- 
man. 

‘* And your parlor only takes thirty, you say, 
Mrs. Morrison !’’ again said Mrs. Bruce. ‘ You 
will get out enough for your stairs and upper 
hall all alike ; how nice!’’ 

‘*Mr. Moneybags is having each flight car- 

peted alike ; that’s the style now,’’ interpolated 
the voluble vender. 
' Well, I think I’ll come in at the sale,”’ said 
little Mrs. Morrison, turning away, and thread- 
ing her way among the scattered articles of 
furniture tothe door. ‘‘ Mrs. Bruce,’’ she con- 
tinued, as they again stepped on the pavement, 
‘‘it’s now about nine, and we shall have an 
hour and a half before the sale, if I should con- 
clude to attend. But, really, I don’t know 
what to do about buying an auction carpet! 
Edward gave me forty dollars, and will expect 
a good one for that, and I’d almost made up 
my mind to get a nice three-ply we looked at 
yesterday. It was a dollar and a quarter, and 
is almost like Cousin Ellen’s, who was married 
in the spring before we were. 1 do like a three- 
ply better than a common tapestry, after all; 
they are so much neater, and then they can be 
turned,’’ 

‘‘ But this is a Brussels, you know; and is 
almost the same as new, Mrs. Morrison, and if 
you can get it at a bargain!’’ urged Mrs. Bruce, 
who belonged to that class of shoppers who 
invariably purchase whatever they are getting 
at ‘‘ a great sacrifice.’”’ 

‘*] know it, but if it shouldn’t turn out well; 
though there don’t seem much risk, it has been 
worn so little! But yet Edward says that cheap 


Why, it can’t be | things don’t always come cheapest in the end.” 
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‘Well, I don’t know about that doctrine,”’ 
replied Mrs. Bruce. ‘‘ Somehow, I always man- 
age to get great bargains, and have more to 
show for my money than a good many of my 
acquaintances. Now this moire antique (look- 
ing down to the so christened watered poplin), 
nobody ’d know, a few yards off, but ’twas silk 
back; it looks as well across a room as Mrs. 
Richie’s, and hers cost her forty dollars, while 
mine didn’t the half of that, and I got three 
more common dresses for the same money !” 
(Mrs. Bruce quite forgot that not one of the 
multiplicity of cheap dresses which filled her 
wardrobe—each ‘‘a great bargain,’ and the 
sum total of whose cost far exceeded the fewer, 
but really nice ones of the lady quoted—would 
not be presentable another season, but must 
be thrown aside for new, while Mrs. Richie's 
would bear the test of at least two or three 
years’ wear!) ‘' But oh, here’s Puff'ems! he 
advertises kid gloves for fifty cents a pair, a 
goodarticle. I'll get two or three pairs if they 
are good bargains !’’ and she led the way intoa 
much advertised store on Tremont Row. 

Three pairs of gloves of various shades being 
selected, also a half dozen cheap handkerchiefs, 
bought ‘‘ because they looked like real grass 
cloth linen, and were such bargains!’’ And, 
with their little paekages safely bestowed in 
their shopping-bags, the two ladies now bent 
their steps toward Hanover Street. 

** You said you wanted domestics,’’ said Mrs. 
Bruce. ‘‘ Let’s go down to Blowhard’s; you 
can get everything at almost your own price 
there. And don’t be afraid to beat them down 
—I always do; they’l fall.’’ And, while little 
Mrs. Morrison, in the neat travelling-dress and 
‘* water-proof,’ is following the trailing moire 
antique and the gay chenille shawl into the 
bazaar of ‘‘ great bargains,’ we will furnish a 
few words explanatory of her antecedents to 
the reader. 

The little lady was no other than the wife of 
a year of the ‘‘ Edward’’ referred to, who, a 
valued clerk in a thriving hardware store on 
Milk Street, had dared to marry on a salary of 
eight hundred a year, and transfer his Carrie 
from her pleasant, comfortable, but by no means 
elegant home in a quiet country town to a nice 
though far from a “‘ first-class’ boarding-house 
in the city. But Carrie Morrison had been 
educated with thrifty notions, and knew how 
to adapt herself to her husband’s salary, and 
“live within their means.”’ Thus, avoiding 
that Scylla and Charybdis upon which so many 
young married couples setting out in city life 
are wrecked—viz., a suite of elegantly furnished 
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rooms far beyond their income—and by her 
own handiwork fashioning all her own wardrobe 
and doing her husband's plain sewing, Carrie 
bade fair to be a frugal treasure of a wife, and 
Edward managed to Jay up two hundred dollars 
of his first year’s salary. But, the second year, 
an increase of two hundred on his salary war- 
ranted Mr. Morrison in taking a neat little 
house in the suburbs, for both had begun to 
weary of boarding-house life, and to leng for a 
cosy little home of their own, And so the 
house had been taken and was already fur- 
nished, with the exception of the parlor, which 
had been left latest, and in the selection of 
whose carpet Carrie’s next door neighbor, Mrs. 
Bruce, a pleasant, chatty body, who, upon the 
coming of the young stranger into the neigh- 
borhood, had ‘‘run in’’ with offers of assistance, 
was to assist her with her maturer advice. So 
that morning, after the earliest of breakfasts, 
the two ladies had taken the first omnibus into 
town, the embryo housekeeper gladly assenting 
to the chaperonage of her kind neighbor, to 
whom the streets of the city were as familiar as 
the passages of her own house, and the vari- 
ous attractions of the stores and the ‘“‘ great 
bargains’’ as the contents of her own wardrobe 
and bureau drawers at home. 

‘‘ Here’s Blowhard’s,’’ said Mrs. Bruce, en- 
tering a large store, whose door was decorated 
with brilliant streamers of parti-colored dry- 
goods, and emblazoned with the showiest of 
signs, while the windows were crowded with 
‘*attractions.”’ ‘' Now, after you do your shop- 
ping”’—pausing at the linen counter—‘‘I’m 
going to look at some of those silks he adver- 
tises so cheap, and, if I cancome across a bargain, 
I don’t know but I shall get something for fall 
wear; I don’t mean to get an expensive dress, 
though.” 

In about half an hour, after a deal of valua- 
ble assistance from her companion in the way 
of ‘‘ beating down,’’ Mrs. Morrison’s purchases 
were coniplete, and then the two ladies turned 
to the silk counter, 

‘* Please show us some of those new silks you 
advertise,’’ said Mrs. Bruce to Mr. Blowhard, 
who presided in propria persona over this branch 
of his establishment, and who greeted Mrs, 
Bruce with great suavity, as an old customer. 
“What is it you offer for ten dollars a dress 
pattern, Mr. Blowhard ?”’ 

‘Well, ladies, I am sorry to say that I just 
sold the last pattern this morning, Wish you 
had come in earlier. A very pretty silk it was, 
too. Just gone, not ten minutes ago’’ (when 
was not the article advertised as ‘‘cheap’’ 
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‘‘just gone” when inquired for in a store of the 
Blowhard genus?). ‘‘Am truly sorry, Mrs. 
Bruce ; I know you would have taken one of 
’em’’ (Mr. Blowhard did not think proper to 
state that the silk ‘‘only ten dollars a dress 
pattern’’ was the thinnest, “‘slaziest’’ descrip- 
tion of an old style article). ‘‘ But I think I 
caa show you something this morning that will 
suit you better; a little higher in price, but 
far richer quality.”’ And he turned with won- 
derful agility to the shelves. ‘‘ There, ladies”’ 
—<disposing the folds of a silk over his hands 
with a rapidity of movement reminding one of 
the agile pantomimic performances of the Ra- 
vels—‘‘there ’s a beauty! the loveliest thing 
in Boston for the price. Only a dollar and a 
half a yard, and they’d ask you two dollars, 
at least, at Hovey’s or Chandler’s for it.” 


‘It seems to be a pretty shade,”’ said little 
Mrs. Morrison, lifting closer the fabric, for, 
spite of the strong morning light out of doors, 
the store of Messrs. Blowhard & Co. was always 
kept judiciously darkened. 

**Elegant! the real Marie Louise, French 
blue,’’ responded the voluble salesman. ‘ Let 
me cut you off a pattern this morning, madam. 
In admirable keeping with your style! becom- 
ing to your complexion.”’ 

This little flattery was not without its effect. 
Carrie was fair, and blue was ‘‘her color;”’ 
Edward had always said it became her. She 
bestowed a more earnest attention upon the 
silk. 

**T would get it, if I were you,’’ whispered 
Mrs. Bruce; ‘‘ but don’t pay more than a dol- 
lar and a quarter for it. It is just the thing for 
you. I can’t wear blue; am too dark.”’ 

But Carrie hesitated, for a thought had struck 
her. The contents of her porte-monnaie must 
remain intact until the carpet was purchased. 
‘* It is pretty, but I cannot afford it this morn- 
ing,’’ she said, letting the silk fall. 

** Now, madam, if you like the silk, the price 
shall not part us,”’ said Mr. Blowhard, deter- 
mined to ‘‘trade.’’ ‘‘As Mrs. Bruce’s friend 
(we always make a distinction in favor of our 
regular customers)’’—with a suave bow to the 
getter of great bargains—‘‘I will offer you the 
silk cheaper than I would to any other lady 
this morning. I will let it go for a dollar and 
& quarter a yard; and if you can find another 
house in town that'll sell you a rich silk as 
cheap as that, why, you may have it for no- 
thing.”’ 

Mrs. Morrison looked embarrassed. She 
could not purchase that morning, and had 





entered the store without the faintest thought 
of a silk dress. 

‘* He ’ll come down to a dollar and ninepence 
yet,’ whispered Mrs. Bruce, in the interim of 
Mr. Blowhard’s slight diversion to answer a 
lady who had priced a silk a little lower down 
the counter. 

**T should like it, but I really don’t feel that 
I can purchase it to-day, Mrs. Bruce,”’ answered 
Mrs. Morrison. ‘‘Some other time, perhaps, 
when I come prepared. Edward would like it, 
I know; though, come to think of it, it is some- 
thing the shade of my wedding silk, though 
that’s a down stripe, and this is a run round.”’ 

‘Oh, it’s ever so many shades darker’n 
that ! if you mean the one you had on Sunday,” 
said Mrs. Bruce. 

‘Well, madam, shall I cut off the silk?’’ 
asked Mr. Blowhard, blandly, returning to the 
charge, and taking up the fabric. 

Little Mrs. Morrison resolutely gathered up 
her shopping bag, and prepared to turn away. 
The silk was tempting, but the carpet was pre- 
eminent in her mind’s eye. 

**You ought to say a dollar and ninepence, 
Mr. Blowhard,’’ ventured Mrs. Bruce. ‘I'd 
take it myself, at that price, if it was any other 
color but blue; that I can’t wear.”’ 

‘**O yes! I venture to say ’twouldn’t be 
unbecoming,’’ flatteringly responded Mr. Blow- 
hard. ‘A dollar and ninepence! Why, dear 
ladies, if you ’ll show me the silk like this that 
can be bought in this city or in New York for 
what I’ve offered it—but then’’—after a pause, 
in which Mrs. Morrison had taken a step or two 
from the counter—‘‘ I ’1l tell you what I will do, 
madam ; as Mrs. Bruce’s friend, I’ll make you 
an offer; I'll cut you off fourteen yards of this 
silk for sixteen dollars, and that’s almost the 
same as giving it away.’’ And he held the 
goods across the yardstick. 

‘‘It’s a great bargain!’’ whispered Mrs. 
Bruce. 

Little Mrs. Morrison wavered for a moment ; 
then again the carpet rose before her. She 
dropped her veil and took an additional step 
from the counter. 

** Will you give me fifteen dollars for a pat- 
tern?’’ asked Mr. Blowhard, in a sharp voice, 
grown desperate, for the Yankee propensity to 
‘drive a bargain’ was fully aroused in that 
gentleman’s nature. 

‘* The best bargain I ever saw ! 
a green !’’ whispered Mra. Bruce. 

**T cannot purchase now, for I am not pre- 
pared,”’ said Mrs. Morrison, resolutely. ‘ But 
I may come in again,’’ she added, looking back 


I wish it was 
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for a moment upon the glistening fabric which 
was disposed in tempting folds over the coun- 
ter. 

“You will probably lose a great bargain, 
madam !’’ said Mr. Blowhard, with a little as- 
perity, tossing down the silk upon the counter 
as the ladies walked down the store. 

‘I suppose it was cheap, Mrs. Bruce—and 
I know it was what I want,” said Mrs. Morrison, 
as they walked along the pavement, for the 
economical little lady had not indulged in a 
new silk since the pretty ‘ appearing’’ out one 
that graced her trousseau. ‘‘ But I might as well 
not think of it now; for, now we are spending 
so much in going to housekeeping I should be 
ashamed to ask Edward for it yet awhile. 
There are‘so many other things I should get 
before that.’’ 

‘**Cheap?’ I guess it was!'’ emphatically 
responded her companion. ‘Why, if any- 
thing, it is handsomer than one Mrs. Richie 
paid two dollars for—not quite so heavy, of 
course, but would look as well on the street. 
You must tease your husband into getting it for 
you—so cheap!—lI tell you what, Mrs. Morri- 
son, I tease Bruce into anything! He says I’m 
such a bargainer that, whenever he gives me 
enough to buy one dress with, I generally come 
home with three. I always cheapen and beat 
’em down. I know Blowhard too well to give 
him anywhere near his first price, and you saw 
how he fell on the silk this morning. I knew 
he would !’’ 

Mrs. Bruce did not comprehend that Mr. 
Blowhard knew her, too, and, like other shop- 
men of his kind, always adapted his style of 
treatment to his customer; and whenever Mrs. 
Bruce, and those of her ilk, whose cheapening 
proclivities had been tested at his establish- 
ment, appeared, he invariably named an exorbi- 
tant first price in order to fall to somewhere in 
the neighborhood (and usually above) the true 
value of the article, and yet allow the shopper 
to depart with the impression that she had ‘‘ got 
a great bargain.’’. 

‘** Yes, you must tease that nice little husband 
of yours into getting that lovely silk for you!”’ 
reiterated Mrs. Bruce, trailing her ‘‘moire an- 
tique’’ toward the head of Hanover Street. 

‘Oh, I never have to tease Edward !’’ said 
honest little Mrs. Morrison. ‘If I wanted it, 
he'd tell me to go right and get it, but I felt 
as though, if it was a bargain, I could hardly 
afford it to-day. But now about the carpet! 


’ 


Wouldn’t you go down to the New England 

carpet warehouse ? it was there I saw the three 

ply’’—and she paused on the sidewalk to retro- 
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grade her steps—‘“‘or would you go up to the 
auction rooms again? It is about time for the 
sale—quarter past ten,’’ pulling her little watch 
that had been Edward’s gift from her belt. 

It wouldn’t do any harm to go and see that 
Brussels sold, even if you don’t buy, and then 
we shall have time to go down to the ware- 
house afterward. You needn’t bid unless you 
want to, you know—but I shou/d like to see it 
go off—somebody may get it a bargain !’’ 
plied Mrs. Bruce; and so the two ladies again 
crossed into Tremont Row, and shortly stood 
in the rooms of Hammerton & Co., where al- 
ready the auctioneer’s glib tongue was busy, and 
a crowd of buyers were congregated. Thread- 
ing their way down a lane of furniture, they 
arrived at that portion of the hall where the 


re- 


carpets were about being sold, These were soon 
put up; but the bids were low, and one or two 
well-worn ones went off at a mere nominal 
price. But the auctioneer was soon directed 
by the proprietor, who had caught a glimpse 
of the two ladies, to put up the Brussels ; which 
was started at forty cents by a gentleman near 
the stand. One or two bids from the crowd 
followed, until it rested with the gentleman at 
sixty cents. 

‘*Gentlemen—ladies, too—will you allow 
this elegant Brussels carpet to go at this price? 
Cost two dollars a yard, and going for sixty 
cents! elegant! been in use only a few months 
in the choicely kept mansion of one of our first 
families !’’ cried the auctioneer. 

**Oh, I wish I wanted it, I’d say sixty-five !”’ 
excitedly whispered Mrs. Bruce, ‘‘he’s going 
to get a splendid bargain !”’ 

‘* Sixty-five cents !’’ 

‘¢ * Sixty-five ?’? did I hear sixty-five? Thank 
yes, madam !’’—nodding in the crowd—“ sev- 
enty !—you said ‘seventy, 


sir?’’—again nod- 
ding toward the gentleman—‘“ give me seventy- 


Jive, ma’am!—‘eighty,’ sir? ah, 1’m glad to see 


you’re waking up to the merits of this beauti- 


ful carpet !|—‘ eighty-three,’ ma’am ’'—‘ eighty- 


” 


five,’ sir?’—give me eighty-eight, ma’am! 
nodding toward the little lady whose cheeks 
were flushed crimson at her novel and unex- 
pected debdt on the stage of public life as an 
auction bidder. 

But now Mrs. Morrison paused. 
fearful of going too far, and looked appealingly 
toward Mrs. Bruce. ‘‘Say eighty-eight !’’ 
prompted that lady under her breath, her own 
cheeks brilliant with the excitement of the ani- 
mated bidding. ‘If you get it for that, it’s a 
great bargain—and you'll save almost enough 
on your carpets for the silk !'’ 


She was 








That sufficed: ‘ Lighty-eight!’’ cried a femi- 
nine voice, which, because of intense excite- 
ment, was pitched on a much higher key than 
its possessor naturally indulged in—but then, I 
venture to affirm, the auctioneer and all parties 
present excused her in consideration of the 
‘‘ great bargain’’ she had striven so hard to 
secure | 

‘Will you give me ninety? shall I have 
ninety, sir?’’ continued the man of the ham- 
mer, appealing again to the gentleman bidder. 
‘*Ah, too gallant to bid further against the 
lady ?’’ as he considerately stepped back and 
disappeared in the crowd (not, however, before 
might have been seen on his lips, had a disci- 
ple of Lavater been there to study their expres- 
sion, a very peculiar, shrewd smile, indicative 
of much satisfaction); ‘‘then the carpet is 
going, going, gone—forty-five yards at eighty- 
eight cents’’—lowering his hammer—‘“ gone, 
to the lady—what name, ma’am? gone, to the 
lady—Mrs. ‘ Morrison’ !”’ 

After the sale of the remaining carpets, china, 
glass, and plated ware were put up; and Mrs. 
Morrison bid off a cake-basket, ‘‘such a bar- 
gain!’’ Mrs. Bruce assured her, ‘ and solid sil- 
ver, of course, or the Moneybags never would 
have had it !’’—followed by one or two minor 
purchases, for the spirit of bidding was strong 
upon her; then, paying for her articles, receiv- 
ing the bills of sale, and giving directions for 
their delivery that afternoon, she again stood 
on the sidewalk, flushed and excited with her 
achievements. 

‘* Forty-five yards at eighty-eight cents—let ’s 
see, that’s thirty-nine dollars and sixty cents,” 
she said, relaxing her pretty brows which she 
had knitted in her efforts at computation. 
‘*Well, Edward thought I would have to give 
about forty for a three-ply, and the stair car- 
pet and matting would have brought it up to 
fifty; and now I’ve got enough for all, and 
saved ten dollars clear gain. The cake basket 
I meant to have got at Jones, Shreve, & Brown’s, 
but I’ve got it cheaper here—and solid silver, 
too! Did he say solid silver, Mrs. Bruce? 
Somebody did !’’ for, just then it occurred to 
the little lady, that she could not quite remem- 
ber who had volunteered that information—the 
auctioneer, or her companion. 

**I believe so; of course it is silver; such 
families as the Moneybags never use anything 
but silver. But, at any rate, even if it’s only 
treble plated, it won’t have cost you so much 
as one up Washington Street, and this looked 
nice as new; it’s a beauty. But that carpet! 
I do think, Mrs. Morrison, you are the luckiest 
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woman to get such bargains! I wanted to bid 
on it myself, for I never can keep my tongue 
still at auctions when I see things going off so 
cheap. I mean to attend these sales, and 
watch the carpets, and tease Bruce to let me 
sell off our chamber ones and buy new; for 
these are just the same as new, you know, 
Now you ’'ll go down to Blowhard’s, and have 
that silk, of course.’’ 

‘* Let me see,’’ was the reply, as Mrs. Morri- 
son paused before a store window, ostensibly 
to look at the fabrics displayed therein, but in 
reality to peep into her porte-monnaie and take 
an inventory of its remaining contents. ‘Ten 
dollars saved, for I was going to get my stair 
carpet and matting this morning; and six, 
which I meant to pay for one of those new 
mantles at Hovey’s. Well, I guess I will make 
my old furs do this winter, and give up the 
mantle for the silk; it is sucha bargain. But 
perhaps it’s gone before this time, Mrs. Bruce.’’ 

‘*No, I guess not; that’s the way Blowhard 
always talks. Tell him you’ve concluded to 
take it for fifteen dollars, and you'll get it fast 
enough.’’ And here Mrs. Brace unwittingly 
gave evidence to the fact that ‘‘ great bargains” 
do not always ‘‘ go off’’ in haste. 

And so, in a short time, the two ladies again 
turned their steps from Blowhard & Co.’s great 
bazaar with the blue silk in exchange for fifteen 
dollars; and a solitary gold dollar shrunk from 
the vicinage of a few dimes in Mrs. Morrison's 
porte-monnaie ; said gold dollar to be shortly 
exchanged for a “lovely imitation collar, that 
looked as well as Mrs. Richie’s real Honiton, 
and nobody could tell the difference across the 
room’? (so said Mrs. Bruce); and said dimes 
just sufficient to buy a cup of tea at Vinton’s, 
and then an omnibus ticket to take the weary 
shoppers home. 

Mr. Morrison did not return till late that 
evening in consequence of business detention ; ° 
and, as Carrie was very tired with her day’s 
trip, she did not broach the subject of her pur- 
chases until the next morning’s breakfast was 
nearly finished. Then, as Edward was swal- 
lowing his last cup of coffee, she said: ‘* Such 
bargains as I got yesterday, Ned! I saved ten 
dollars on my carpets; got an elegant Brussels 
for eighty-eight cents a yard, and enough for 
the stairs and upper hall, all alike.” 

‘‘What benevolent trader sold you a real 
Brussels carpet for that price, I should like to 
know, Carrie?” asked Mr. Morrison, replacing 
his spoon in his cup. ‘You must have got 
cheated.”’ 


‘‘Oh, of course it wasn’t at first cost. I got 
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it at Hammerton’s auction sale. Mrs. Bruce 
was with me, and she said it was the best bar- 
gain she ever knew. I got the whole forty-five 
yards for less than what the three-ply would 
have cost; and, after all, that like Cousin 
Ellen’s looks cheap beside a Brussels; so it’s 
the same as getting the stair carpet for nothing. 
It hasn't been down quite a year in the house 
of Mr. Moneybags, on Beacon Street. Come 
and see it, Ned.’’ And she led the way up to 
the empty parlor, where the large roll had been 
deposited, 

‘‘That don’t make it any the better, Carrie, 
because old Moneybags had it,’’ quietly re- 
marked Mr. Morrisony as he followed her up 
stairs. ‘I thought you had decided on that 
three-ply we liked so well. I don’t like second- 
hand carpets, or furniture, or anything of the 
sort.’’ 

‘*And so I had; but you’ll say this is a 
great deal richer, and is just the same as new, 
Mrs. Bruce said it looked as if it had just been 
made,’’ 

‘*T hope so,’’ said Edward, drily, as he pro- 
ceeded to open the roll and spread it out on the 
bare floor. 

**It’s so wide there will be at least two 
breadths to come off, and they ’ll do for the 
stairs and hall. There, Edward, spread it 
across the floor.’’ 

‘* Yes, it looks well, certainly, though I do 
think a new though a commoner carpet is pre- 
ferable to a faded richer one, for, Carrie, this is 
faded somewhat, as you’ll see by contrasting 
those middle breadths with the edges here. 
But let’s open the blinds and have a strong 
light on it. Ah, what’s that? A wide stain! 
and right in the centre of it, too! Why, Car- 
rie, you couldn’t have seen that, and the great 
grease spot spreading into two breadths! It’s 
my belief that this came off some dining-room 
where careless servants had upset a gravy-boat 
or broke a wine-bottle, and that’s why Mr. 
Moneybags sent it off to the auction-rooms.’’ 

‘Why, Edward, so it is, all stained and 
greasy!’ exclaimed Carrie, with crimson cheeks. 
And she stood wofully eyeing the spot, which, 
like the sanguinary one on Macbeth’s hand, 
would not ‘‘out,’’ but showed startlingly clear 
in the strong morning light. ‘It’s shameful! 
Nobédy could have seen it there! Mrs. Bruce 
and I both examined it. There was a gentleman 
who bid on it up to eighty-five cents, and I wish 
it had been struck off to hirn, Ido!’’ And tears 
of real vexation stood in Carrie’s eyes. 

‘*A by-bidder, of course, Carrie! I should 
have thought you might have known,”’’ said 
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Edward, a little impatiently. ‘' But there, 
don't feel so badly about it. I forgot that it 
was your ‘first appearance’ in one of those dark 
auction-rooms, where, of course, you would be 
likely to overlook spots large as this and many 
an imperfection besides. These two breadths 
can be taken out and will do to spread down on 
one of the smail back chambers ; and I'll send 
home a new stair carpet, and a man to-day to 
fit them all down, Don’t worry, but make the 
best of a bad bargain’’—for Mr. Morrison sin- 
cerely pitied his mortified young wife. 

‘* It don’t look half so bright, either, as it did 
there yesterday,”’ ruefully continued Carrie. 
‘*T declare, it’s real faded! And I thought I 
was getting such a bargain, and now it’s no- 
thing but a second-hand carpet, and we ’ve got 
to get a new one for the stairs, after all. It’s 
too bad! I never shall want to look at the 
hateful thing again! It’ll look more faded, 
too, when I put up those beautiful moreen cur- 
tains |’ve been making, and in contrast with 
the lounge and the Cashmere covered chair! 
Oh, Edward, what cou/d | have been thinking 
of?’ And the tears gathered volume and 
started on a little journey down her cheeks. 

‘There, don’t feel so badly, Carrie, dear,’’ 
said the young husband, who could not look 
unmoved upon his little wife’s disappointment, 
though he inwardly hoped it might be a lesson 
for her future remembrance. ‘It will look 
much better than we think for, I dare say, 
when it is down; and your heavy curtains will 
shade it and make it look darker. 
the whole, I think it will make a pretty carpet, 
though I can’t think it will prove so cheap in 
the end as a good three-ply. But don’t worry, 
love; when I get admitted into the firm, I will 


Indeed, on 


make you a present of a new parlor carpet, and 
this shall be sent back to Hammerton’s, where 
it came from. Perhaps your friend, the gen- 
tleman who run it up so, will be there to secure 
it then,’’ he added, with a smile of mischief. 

‘* More likely to run it down,’’ replied Carrie, 
a laugh breaking up through her tears, as she 
stood eyeing the luckless carpet. 

‘*But come, show me what else you bought, 
for I must be going down town,’’ said Mr. Mor- 
rison. ‘Any other great bargains, eh?” And 
he followed his wife down stairs into the 
pleasant apartment where the breakfast-table 


stood, 

With trembling fingers, Carrie unfastened 
the wrappings from the silver (?) cake-basket. 
If she had found that turned to dullest pewter, 
I doubt if she could have felt much surprise 
after her carpet experience. But that did not 











turn out quite so badly, though there was a 
slight sinking of her heart at Ned’s words :— 

‘* Ah, well, that is pretty, Carrie. You gave 
how much for it? Ten dollars ’—no, twelve ?’’ 
—noticing the falling of her face at his first 
estimate, 

‘* Just twelve, Edward.”’ 
not here express the opinion of Mrs. Bruce, that 


Mrs. Morrison did 


it was ‘a great bargain.’’ 

“Well, that isn’t very bad, It's 
probably extra plated, and it's quite massive,”’ 
Mr. Morrison did not tell his wife that the bas- 
ket was out of style, and that he could buy a 
much prettier and more graceful pattern for the 


** What 


Carrie, 


same money on Washington Street. 
next, Carrie? Did you get the scarf?” 

‘*No, Edward; I decided to make my furs 
answer, and got me a very pretty blue silk 
instead,”’ 
desire for going into raptures over her dress was 


replied Carrie, quite modestly, for all 


quite taken away when she produced the pack- 
age from her work-table and unfolded it, for 
that, too, in the strong morning light, looked 
several shades lighter than it had yesterday in 
the judiciously darkened store of Blowhard & 
Co. ‘*How do you like it, Edward? Blue is 
your favorite color, you know,’’ she added, 

‘Why, Carrie, it’s just like your wedding 
silk, isn’t it ?’’ 

‘‘No, Edward; that was a down stripe, and 
this is a run-round,”’ 
the explanation caused a swelling in her throat, 
for she could but see that the two were so simi- 


replied Carrie, though 


lar that no one would know she had a new silk 
‘*across the room.’’ ‘ It’s very different,’’ she 
added, more decidedly. 

‘Is it? I never should have known it, if 
you hadn't told me,’’ said Kdward, honestly. 
‘But what is it, my dear? Crying ?’’—for 
Carrie had fairly broken down, and great tears 
dropped on the paper as she refolded the dress, 
‘* And because | said it was just like your wed- 
ding-dreas? Why, I wouldn't blame you if you 
bought every silk dress you'll have in all your 
future life just like that—I wish you would, one 
after another, aa fast as you want a new one, 
for it was the prettiest and most becoming 
thing / ever saw you wear, Carrie, dear" —and 
the linsband of a year bent down and kissed 
‘It 'lLalways keep our 

Now, dry your eyes 


his young wife adding 
wedding-day before us, 
and kiss me, dear, for | 've got to go into town," 
Without enlarging further, suffice it to re- 
cord that the auction carpet was that day fitted, 
and looked well, though it fell far short of Mra, 
Morrison's anticipations of what the " elegant 
Brussels which had graced a Beacon Btreet 
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mansion” should have been ; that the blue silk 
was looked upon with additional disappoint- 
ment when Mrs. Morrison discovered by a 
perusal of the Lady’s Book, which Edward 
brought home that evening, that ‘* bayadere 
atripes were to be succeeded by brocade figures ;”’ 
and that her grass cloth linen handkerchief 
resolved into commonest cotton after passing 
through the ordeal of ‘‘the wash ;’’ while the 
imitation Honiton collar, even though it might 
pass with the uninitiated, looked shockingly 
cheap and paltry when she took it forth for the 
wearing. 

From that day, Mra, Morrison set her face 
against ‘cheap’? purchases, always quoting her 
experience when she bought soiled anction car- 
pets and a silk which was almost the second 
edition of one she had worn but a year, and had 
still in a state of excellent preservation, 

‘*Who would have thought it?’’ said Mrs. 
Bruce, one day when she had “ run in,’ and 
the two ladies sat conversing. ‘Everything 
we bought that day went wrong. My purchases 
proved poor enough—those handkerchiefs, I 
gave them to Bridget, and every pair of those 
kid gloves I got at Puff’ems burst at the first 
wearing. And I thought I had got such a great 
9 


bargain ! 


To Youna Men.—How, after the duties of the 
day are over, do you employ your evenings? 
This is a question of importance. If you have 
no regular employment, no fixed pursuits to 
engross your attention and operate as a stimu- 
lus to the mind when unemployed, you must, 
of necessity, have many leisure and unoccupied 
hours—intervals when time will hang heavily 
on your hands, and suggest the necessity of some 
means to relieve it of its weight. The very 
time which is dissipated in idleness would, if 
devoted to atudy, enable many a young man to 
obtain eminence and distinction in some useful 
art. 


Thee Porrrennas.—He who has a heart glow- 
ing with kindness and good will towards his 
fellow-men, and who ia guided in the exerelse 
of thone feelings by good common sense, ia the 
truly polite man, Politeness does not consist 
in wearing a white silk glove, and gracefully 
lifting your hat as you meet an acquaintance ; 
it does not consist in artificial smiles and flat- 
tering speech, but inf silence and honest desires 
to promote the happiness of those around you; 
in the readiness to sacrifice your own ease and 


comfort to add to the enjoyment of others, 








IMAGINATION AND FANCY AMONG THE ARABS. 


BY JAMES DE MILLE. 


Ir is an intersting sight, when nations, ex- 
changing the sword for the pen, abandon a 
warlike career to devote themselves to letters, 
They enter upon unknown and untrodden flelds, 
rendering themselves illustrious by new and 
bloodless conquests; advancing step by step, 
in the freshness of youth toward maturity, and 
adding to the treasures of the world a glorious 
literature. This pleasing picture is presented 
in the history of the Arabians, But the inter- 
est awakened by the fact of such progress, is 
enhanced by the peculiar character of their 
earliest literary efforts, While other nations 
have made their first attempts in the regions 
of epic or dramatic poetry, the Arabians first 
put forth their intellectual powers in the hum- 
Ller department of fictitious prose. The genius 
displayed in the construction of the Arabian 
Tales, the endless variety of scenes and cha- 
racters which they present, and the numberless 
beauties with which they are adorned, have 
rendered them immortal. 

In perusing the pages of Arabian fiction the 
inind is impressed by their wonderful display 
of imaginative power. A new world is placed 
before us. Things with which we are familiar, 
the customary events of our daily life and 
circumstances of ordinary occurrence, are all 
forgotten. Strange scenes occur, and unknown 
characters live, in new and unthought-of lands. 
We are transported to countries where every- 
thing is under the control of enchantment; we 
live in cities whose splendor and magnificence 
would dazzle and overpower even an Oriental 
eye. Magicians stand before us, clothed in their 
mystic robes, working their potent spells, and 
exercising their wondrous power, At their 
command, hoate of obedient spirits arise, ready 
to do their bidding. The air is thronged with 
fairies and with demons, with good and with 
malignant «pirite, Superior to them all, of vague 
and uncertain origin, possessed of undefined yet 
dreadful power, comes forth the sublime and 
shadowy Genie, The conception is thoroughly 
Arabian, and springs from the imagination of 
the child of the desert, 
often arise in the sterile and sandy solitude, 
and whirled into such fantastic shapes, sweep 
along with overwhelming power, seem to have 
Like the sand 


Those clouds which 


suggested to him the thought. 


cloud the Genie cemes forth, we know not 
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whence, and now subdued beneath the enchan- 
ter’s rod, now rising superior to all human 
control, fulfils his fearful mission, At one time 
groaning in caverns, he vainly struggles to 
escape, at another, bursting his bonds, he stands 
erect, vast, powerful, and terrible to helpless 
mortals. In some of these shadowy forms dwells 
a love of beauty and splendor, and they bend 
their mighty energies to the erection of superb 
edifices, or the promotion of human pleasures, 
Others possessed by a spirit of malignancy, 
hinder and defeat the plans of mortals; and 
persecute and injure even their benefactors and 
deliverers. 

The imaginative power displayed in the con- 
struction of such characters appears no less 
strikingly in the adventures through which 
the heroes of Arabian fiction are made to pass. 
The perils and trials which they endure are 
not those of the chivalrous romances of north- 
ern lands. The daring adventurer is arrested 
and imprisoned by cruel magicians or malig- 
nent Genii as he passes through many lands 
engaged in the peaceful occupations of the 
merchant or the traveller; he is exposed to 
the greatest dangers ; he makes the most nar- 
row escapes; he is engulfed in the whirlpools 
made by sunken islands; he is carried away 
in the tremendous talons of mighty rocs and 
eagles; he is buried alive; he falls into the 
hands of cannibals; he becomes a prey to the 
furious beasts of Eastern forests and deserts. 
Death continually hovers over him, but he 
escapes, and, fortified and improved by suffer- 
ing, finally attains the summit of his earthly 
hopes. 

Hut itis not always with marvellous scenes 
that these «tories are filled; oftentimes they 
tell us of the daily events of Oriental life ; they 
reveal to us joys and sorrows similar to our 
own; they give ua pictures of domestic happk 
neas; they portray the workings of the unk 
versal passions of love, hatred, and revenge ; 
we dwell among the poor and witness thelr 
atruggles for existence; we mingle with the 
good and bad, and sympathize with them na 
men; we atray along the banka of the Tigria to 
gaze at the ships of the merchant; we enter the 
working quarters of the artisan to see him at his 
cheerful daily toil; we stop at the bazaar, to 
trafic with the tradesman, and admire the rich- 
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ness of his wares; we see by our side the dis- 
guised Caliph Haroun al Raschid, and follow 
him as he mingles with his subjects to learn 
their virtues and their vices; we may accom- 
pany him to the splendors of the palace of the 
Commander of the Faithful, or pass the day 
in the humbler though sumptuous abode of 
Sinbad the Sailor. 

The most pleasing feature in these delightful 
stories is the general purity of thought and 
loftiness of spirit which they evince. Courtesy 
and gentleness, bravery and heroism are held 
up to our admiration, while the baser qualities 
are drawn forth and exhibited to our hatred 
and.our scorn. Gentle, beauteous, and chaste 
are the ladies whom the narrator would have 
us admire; constant and chivalrous are those 
lovers who are found worthy to possess them. 
And here it is that we may behold the first 
dawning of those lofty and elevated sentiments, 
that reverential love and almost worship of 
woman, which were the boast and glory of the 
subsequentage. Here, too, are presented in the 
lowly Arab, the qualities of honesty and true 
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worth. Virtue is rewarded and vice is pun- 
ished ; falsehood and iniquity grow dark beside 
the splendor of truth and uprightness; and in 
their high moral tone, the Arabian Tales take 
the precedence of the fiction of almost all other 
lands, 

Years do not weaken our peculiar love for 
these wondrous fictions; they are the delight 
of the young and the old; pleasant are they to 
all who love the creations of fancy. In the 
days of our childhood, we have stolen away 
from noisy sport to listen to the charming tales 
of Scheherazade. And in later years we leave 
the bustle of life and lay aside its weary burden 
of busy care, to dwell for a while in the magical 
palace of Aladdin, or to sit beneath the curtains 
ofthe fairy tent of Paribanon. ‘Translated into 
every modern language of Europe, these fictions 
exist in a new dress, as captivating as when 
arrayed in their native garb. They still aupply 
thoughts to the imaginative writer, and furnish 
those gorgeous and glowing colors with which 
the essayist and poet adorn and beautify their 
pictures. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
CHANGE OF SCENE. 
“There was pride in the head she carried so high. 
Pride in her lip, and pride in her eye, 
And a world of pride in the very sigh 
That her stately bosom was fretting.” 

Two months and a half have elapsed since 
Edith commenced the daily routine of school 
work, and on the morning before Christmas we 
find her and her two pupils dressed for a short 
journey ; they are going to Augusta to spend 
the holidays, and as they stand before the sit- 
ting-room grate, drawing on their gloves, Mar- 
tha and Mary bewail the inopportune illness of 
the overseer, which prevents their father from 
accowpanying them in this their annual visit 
to their aunt. 
the the last 


Since interview recorded in 


chapter between Edith and Mr. Ellis, they have 
seldom met save at meals and family worship, 
for Mr. Ellis’s time has been wholly occupied 
with plantation affairs, the whole charge of 
which has devolved upon him ; but he promises 


to follow them as soon as possible, and, as he 
places his daughters in the carriage, he smil- 
ingly bids them not to allow Cousin Fred to run 
off with Miss Edith ; and then, pressing a small 
gloved hand a moment in his own, he bids them 
all good-by, and stands watching the carriage 
as it rolls down the avenue. Something very 
like a sigh escapes him as he enters the house, 
and the words, ‘‘ pride, Morgan, unavoidable, 
Frederick,’’ ete., are muttered as he slowly 
paces up and down the library with folded arms 
and anxious face. 

It was one o’clock when the carriage stopped 
befure an elegant mansion, the door of which 
was thrown open by a stout, pompous-looking 
colored man, who ushered our young friends 
into a small reception-room, and then, opening 
the door of an adjoining apartment, he called 
out, ‘* Mister Jacob’s family hab arrived ;’’ 
and a large, majestic-looking lady arose from 
her seat before the fire, and, advancing a few 
steps, said, ‘‘ Come into the parlor, my dears.” 
She embraced her nieces, and then, turning v0 
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Edith, said, with a haughty inclination of her 
head, ‘The governess, I presume. Matty, my 
dear, the name, if you please,”’ 

‘*Miss Edith, Aunt Martha.’”’ 

‘* Miss Edith, I hope you will make yourself 
comfortable, and feel at home with your charges 
here. Mary, when will your father arrive ?”’ 

‘*I don't know, Aunt Martha; next week, 
perhaps.’’ 

‘* Ah, I am extremely sorry that Snyder is 
ill; I was in hopes that this visit would have 
cheered your father somewhat; but if he only 
remains a day or two, we cannot effect much in 
that short time.’’ While she spoke, she was 
scanning Edith closely, with a cold, proud look, 
but with a somewhat astonished expression of 
countenance, produced by ‘‘the governesd’s’’ 
beauty and youthful, lady-liké appearance. 
Reseating herself, she said, ‘You will find 
your cousin up stairs, girls. You had better 
go up and dress for dinner; to your old room, 
Martha, and—Christopher’’ (calling to the por- 
ter in the hall), ‘‘ show Miss Edith—this lady— 
to the green-room.”’ 

‘*Oh, Aunt Martha, please let Miss Edith 
have the room next to ours,’’ said Matty and 
Mary, in the same breath. 

‘*No, my dears; the room next to the one 
you always occupy is reserved for Emily Owen,’’ 

** When is she coming,’’ asked Matty, with a 
look which was indicative of anything but 
pleasure at the prospect of such an acquisition 
to their Christmas circle. 

‘*We expect her to-morrow, 
aunt. 

‘* Well, Aunt Martha, please let Miss Edith 
sleep in that room to-night,’’ said Matty, in a 
coaxing tone. 

‘*T have had the green-room prepared for 
your governess, and’’—with another haughty 
bow to Edith—‘‘I presume she will have no 
objections to taking immediate possession of 
it.” 

‘Certainly not,’’ said Edith. And, without 
more words, they followed the stout waiter out 
of the room. 

**T’ll come over as soon as ever I get 
dressed,’’ said Matty, running,after Edith; and 
then she disappeared with her sister through 
an arched doorway, and as Edith walked in 
another direction, she heard their voices and 
feet as they ran up stairs. 

The green-room was a small apartment, hav- 
ing one window draped with green chintz, under 
which was a green Venetian blind, which ren- 
dered the room quite dark. Drawing back the 
curtains, Edith let in the sunlight, which 


” 


replied her 
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danced on the green wall, and revealed an in- 
grain carpet and chairs of the same verdant 
hue. 

‘What was this room ever intended for?” 
asked Edith of herself, as she slowly untied 
her bonnet strings, and looked up at the dark 
ceiling. ‘* Weak eyes, probably,’’ herself an- 
swered; and, apparently satisfied with this solu- 
tion, she walked to the window and looked out. 
‘*Nothing to be seen but two or three cabins 
and some brick walls beyond ; not an evergreen 
in sight without doors,’’ she said, again address- 
ing herself, ‘‘The girls’ room is probably in 
front; this is certainly in the rear, and those 
were back stairs that I came up. I see plainly 
that governesses are, as George would say, below 
par in this quarter—obviously below the state 
of equality in Mrs. Morgan's estimation.’’ She 
looked around the room again, and walked to 
the small Franklin stove which stood in the 
fireplace, looking as cold and uninviting as did 
the mistress of the house herself. ‘‘ Well, I 
must keep down my pride for two weeks, and 
submit to their being proud with me”—and she 
poked the dying embers vigorously. ‘* This is 
a cool reception in every sense of the word. I 
wonder if there is any coal or wood up here.” 
Not finding any, she pulled the green bell-cord, 
and a pert-looking mulatto girl obeyed the 
summons. 

‘*Will you bring up some wood? my fire is 
almost out.”’ 

Without answering, the girl wheeled around, 
and almost ran against Martha, who was com- 
ing through the narrow entry. 

‘*Dat you, Miss Matty ?’’ 

‘Yes, Tink. How do you do?’’ 

‘‘Right smart, Miss Matty. Jis gwine down 
stairs arter some wood for de gobness’s fire.’’ 

‘*Look here, Tink’’—-catching hold of the 
negro girl’s arm as she was about to shuffle 
down stairs—‘‘the lady in the green-room is 
Miss Edith, and if you say governess again, Wil 
forbid Nelly speaking to you while she is here.”’ 

‘*Miss Edom, is it? I didn’t know afore; I 
heard missus call her gobness, and I tot dat it 
was some gobner’s lady.”’ 

‘* Now, Tink, you know that’s a fib, But 
go about your business, and be smart with the 
wood,.”’ 

‘“‘Isn’t this horrid, Miss Edith? 
greener, greenest !’’—pointing to the curtains, 
wall, and carpet. ‘‘I’y glad that horrid green 
bedstead is gone !”’ 

‘*Why was this room furnished thus, Matty ?’’ 

‘‘ Just Aunt Martha’s fancy, I reckon,’’ said 
Martha, taking the poker and writing in the 
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ashes. ‘‘ How do you like Aunt Martha?” she 
asked, without looking up. 

‘‘Lam not able to judge yet, dear,’’ replied 
Edith. 

‘* Well’’—suddenly throwing down the poker 
—‘*] like her less than I ever did. Mary and 
I were always pleased to come here, because 
Christmas times Uncle Morgan always has so 
much fun going on. But we were never fond 
of Aunt Martha; she is so stiff; and | positively 
dislike her now.”’ 

**No, Matty, you do not dislike your aunt; 
you are only a little offended because our rooms 
are not adjoining,’’ said Edith, quietly. 

* Yes, | know that I am offended at that; 
but ‘I do hate a proud man, as I| hate the en- 
gendering of toads.’ I read that in Shakspeare 
one day when papa left the book open on the 
table, and I thought of it to-day when’’—she 
hesitated, and her manner became embarrassed. 

**When what?’ asked Edith, understanding 
what was in Matty’s mind, but wishing to bring 
her to the point at once. 

Martha looked up, and her face flushed ; then 
she stooped and picked up the poker, and said, 
as she made a plunge at the ashes, ‘‘ Why, 
when she spoke to you, Miss Edith.” 

‘* Matty,’’ said Edith, sitting down and draw- 
ing Martha to her side, ‘*I am glad, dear, that 
you have spoken frankly, and I will take this 
opportunity to tell you that I hope you will not 
allow your aunt’s manner towards me to influ- 
ence your conduct towards her in the least, for 
it would give me great pain to witness any dis- 
respect or resentment on your part, and besides 
it would render my position here only the more 
awkward,’’ Edith knew that this was the best 
argument that she could use, and she was glad 
to see that it had the desired effect. 

** Well, Miss Edith, I won't do or say any- 
thing to make you feel disagreeable; but I 
would like Aunt Martha and Nora to know that 
I haven't any of Aunt Martha’s scornful pride, 
if I do look like her. I know,’’ she added, 
understanding Edith’s significant seal) 
know, Miss Edith, that I /ook proud, but I never 
feel as Aunt Martha and Leonora act, except 
to them; I have a proud contempt for such 


smile, 


people as they are, and indeed, Misa Edith, I 
must say it, it gives me pleasure to annoy 
them sometimes,”’ 

Edith looked very grave, and shook her head, 

**T understand now,”’ aontinued Matty, ‘why 
papa did not wish us to come to Augusta this 
Christmas, and why he wrote to Uncle Morgan 
inviting him to bring his family to the Bluff; 
but Aunt Martha would not consent to any such 
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arrangement, because Nora was promised a 
party on New Year's Eve; she will be eighteen 
then, and she is just precisely like her mother. 
Cousin Fred—he is twenty-two—is like Uncle 
Morgan ; they are my style! 8o full of fun !— 
just the nicest people in the world, I reckon 
we'll have a nice time, after all.”’ And she 
looked up with a smile. 

‘Yes, dear, 1 dare say the two weeks will 
pass pleasantly enough. You must not give 
yourself any uneasiness on my account, for I 
shall not allow your aunt’s coldness to make 
me unhappy, I assure you. But where's 
Mary?’ 

‘*Getting dressed. Nelly was not ready to 
plait my hair, and so I ran over here. We are 
not going down stairs until you are ready.’’ 

‘*T will not be long dressing,’’ said Edith. 
And she went to the table, which was covered 
with green chintz, and, taking her combs and 
brushes from a travelling basket, she com- 
menced to comb and arrange her hair. Tink 
came in with the wood, and soon had a cheer- 
ful fire built in the stove, and, taking the 
pitcher, shuffled out of the room and returned 
in about half an hour with water. Mary came 
in just as Edith’s toilet was completed, and 
kissed her as affectionately as though they had 
been separated for a day; and as they passed 
through the narrow, dimly-lighted entry into 
the more spacious hall leading to the front 
rooms, she said, as she skipped along before 
Kdith :-— 

“The front part of the house is so much 

pleasanter than the back. This is always our 
roow'’—throwing open the door of the room 
assigned to herself and Matty. ‘‘I wish there 
were two beds in here; then you could be with 
” 
‘Yes, Miss Eden,’’ said Nelly, who was 
plaiting Matty’s hair, “it was right mean of 
Miss Morgan to put you in dat hole ob a closet; 
no nigger would sleep dar, I know. Dar, Miss 
Matty, it's did. Now put on your dress, ho- 
ney.” 

‘‘ How do I look in this gown, Miss Edith? 
It feels very queer, 80 high up in the neck,”’ 

‘You look very well, Matty; much better 
than in low bodies, and that white frill is very 
becoming, and looks neat.’’ And indeed she 
looked much better than Edith had ever seen 
her look before. The snugly-fitting habit gave 
more symmetry to her figure, and the fine 
white cambric frills around the throat and short 
sleeves of the dress gave it a youthful appear- 


us 


ance. 
‘Miss Nora hab done gwine down, Miss 
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Mary,”’ said Nelly, as Mary was about to rap at 
her cousin’s door, 

‘*They are all in the parlor, I dare say, and 
Cousin Leonora will look at us, and bite her 
lips, and toss her head ; I always dislike to go 
into the room when they are all together,”’ 
said Mary. 

‘* J don’t, then, for I can give as many tosses 
as Cousin Nora,’”’ returned Martha, stepping 
proudly across the hall, adjusting her jet brace- 
lets, and glancing over her shoulder at the 
skirt of her dress, which quite touched the 
floor. ; 

As Mary had predicted, the family were as- 
sembled in the parlor, and as their visitors 
walked up the long room to the fireplace, 
around which they were seated, an elderly gen- 
tleman arose, and extending both hands said, 
as he shook the girls’ hands, and kissed them 
on the cheek in a demonstrative manner, 
Bless me, how you've 
grown, both of you! And you, Blush-rose, 
why you ’re as pink as ever, my little beauty ! 


**Glad to see you! 


And my buxom queen here is a woman grown, 
I declare! Stand off, Matty, and let me look 
at you! looks eighteen, by George! But where 
are all your freckles ?”’ 

** Gone to sour milk, uncle.”’ 

‘Sour milk! Ha! ha! So, somebody has 
struck a vein of vanity? All right, Matty! 
don’t blush, my dear, but bow to every pan of 
bonny-clabber you come across, for it’s done 


” 


a heap for your good looks.’”’ Then, advancing 
a step forward, he extended his hand ta Edith 
and said, in a more quiet manner, ‘ And this 
is ’’ 

‘Miss Edith Stanford, Uncle Morgan.’’ 

‘‘Ah, Miss Stanford, | am pleased to see 
you.’’ And he shook her hand warmly, and, 
turning to his daughter, said, ‘My daughter, 
Miss Stanford, my son—and—I believe you 
have already met with Mrs, Morgan.” 

His frank, open countenance and cordial 
manner had the effect of placing Edith quite at 
her ease, and she returned the lofty bow of 
Miss Nora with graceful self-possession, and 
smiled in recognition of Mrs, Morgan, who 
bowed, and murmured ‘ Miss Edith,” as if the 
fact of their having met an hour before had 
quite escaped her mind, 

‘*My son,’’ otherwixe Mr, Frederick Morgan, 
was leaning against the mantle, twirling the 
ends of his heavy black moustache slowly be- 
tween his fingers, and gazing thoughtfully into 
the fire. When his cousins entered the room 
he turned and looked at his sister with a quick, 
inquiring glance, then, perceiving that she had 
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no intention of going forward to receive them, 
he made a movement to do so himself, when 
his father suddenly started up and met them 
as I have described, Fred gave them a wel- 
come equally as cordial if not quite as boister- 
ous as his father’s, and, when introduced to 
Edith, he bowed with a degree of deference and 
slight diffidence in his manner, which did not 
partake of his mother’s hauteur or his father’s 
familiarity, but which indicated that he recog- 
nized her as their equal; and, when she was 
seated on the sofa in conversation with his 
father, he scanned her face as closely as his 
mother had done, but there was nothing rude 
or impolite in his gaze, but a degree of respect- 
ful admiration, which could not have offended 
the most fastidious. 

Mary sat down beside Edith, and Martha 
stood before her cousins and entered into an 
animated conversation with them, while Mr. 
Morgan asked questions about the Bluff, and 
talked with Edith as unreservedly as though 
she were an old acquaintance. Mrs. Morgan 
held a small screen before her face, and, turn- 
ing her head, examined her nieces with a crit- 
ical eye, and then looked at her daughter with 
an expression of intense satisfaction. Leonora 
was a tall, dark looking girl, who, without 
having any claims to the term beautiful, was 
striking, stylish looking, and had that air of 
high breeding which, as an outward show, 
usually distinguishes the members of a family 
of long established position and wealth, and 
which never fails to be recognized by the edu- 
cated and refined, and is general/y a passport in 
good society, even when not backed by wealth. 
She was elaborately dressed, and with her dark 
hair and flashing eyes looked very brilliant 
beside her fair-faced, simply-dressed cousin ; 
but Leonora was eighteen, and Matty scarcely 
fifteen, and Edith, who had noticed Mra, Mor- 
gan'’s expression of countenance and divined 
that she was drawing comparisons unfavorable 
to Matty, thought, as she looked at the two, 
that three ycars would effect a wonderful 
change in Matty, judging from the rapid de- 
velopment of her mind within the past two 
months, as well as the improvement in her 
personal appearance and increasing refinement 
Wonderful, indeed! ‘ Man pro- 


of manner. 
poses and God disposes.’ 

‘* Martha,”’ said M® Morgan, turning from 
the sofa and addressing his wife, ‘do you not 
think that Mary grows like her father ?”’ 

‘* Grows like him! why, she is his perfect 
image,’’ responded Mrs. Morgan, and she looked 
at Mary with a very pleasant smile. 








‘““A very lovely image, certainly,’ thought 
Edith, and she smoothed the brown hair caress- 
ingly. ‘But such an one will never create a 
sensation in society ; she is one of those ‘ gems 
of purest ray serene,’ whose brightest lustre is 
shed around the domestic hearth, warming the 
hearts of all who come within its influence, 
This little one is formed for love, not admira- 
tion’’—and she pressed the little hand affec- 
tionately, which was laid so confidingly in her 
own. 

The parlor doors were thrown open sud- 
denly, and ‘‘ Dinner !’’ was announced by Chris- 
topher in a loud tone. 

** Will Christopher never lose his hotel man- 
ners ?’’ said Mrs. Morgan, as she arose and 
preceded the others to the dining-room. ‘'I 
don’t know but we’ll have to put him below, 
awhile, until he is subdued a trifle, for, I de- 
clare, I cannot tolerate him.’’ 

** Who are you speaking of, mother? Kit?” 
asked Fred. 

‘* Yas ! 


another servant from a hotel to put him in the 


I advise your father never to get 


house, for he gives it the appearance of a board 
ing-house.”’ 

‘*Come, Fred, exert yourself for once, and 
escort your sister and cousin into the dining- 
room,’’ said Mr. Morgan, offering Edith his arm 
and taking Mary by the hand. ‘‘I’ll tell you 
what it is, Matty, you ’ll have to stir Fred up 
while he is here, for he is abominably lazy.”’ 

‘* Yes, Matty,’ said Fred, moving from his 
place and putting out his elbow, ‘‘ you must 
stir us all up, for we are insufferably dull.” 

Matty and Leonora darted past Fred, who 
said that Nora knew the way, and he would 
only take Matty, and, laughing at his look of 
astonishment, ran out through a side door. 

‘“*That’s decidedly cool,’’ said he, looking 
after them. ‘‘Mary, you take my arm, for I 
have it settled for some one, and it’s a pity to 
go alone after taking that trouble.’’ And he 
walked up to Mary, and, pulling her hand 
through his arm, walked quickly through the 
hall, saying that he felt considerably stirred up 
already. 

During dinner, Mrs. Morgan and her daughter 
made the New Year's party the subject of con- 
versation between themselves. Fred and Matty 
sat opposite to each other, and carried on a war 
of words, which ended in a charge of almond 
shells and raisins levelled table. 
Edith sat beside Mr. Morgan, and was not ad- 
dressed by any one save him and Martha, who 


across the 


made an occasional appeal to her to defend her 
against Fred’s impudence. 
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‘¢ Just think, Miss Edith, he says that I weigh 
as much as Christopher. You oughtn’t to al- 
low me to be so insulted.”’ 

“TI think you can defend yourself pretty 
well, Matty,’ said Mr. Morgan, “Ask him 
what his own weight is.” 

‘* Witches’ weight, I reckon," said Martha; 
and the laugh was turned against the young 
gentleman, who, like all thin people, was am- 
bitious of being stout. 

** Have you learned to play any, yet,” asked 
Nora of Matty, when she and her mother had 
determined upon the arrangements for New 
Year's Eve, 

‘* Yes, very well, indeed,”’ returned Martha, 
glancing at Edith. 

Fred opened his eyes and looked at his oppo- 
site with an expression that said, ‘‘ Is it possi- 
ble !”’ 

‘* Indeed I do play real well, Cousin Fred,”’ 
she said, tossing her head. ‘ Papa thinks that 
I have learned ex-tra-or-din-a-ri-ly well,’’ nod- 
ding her head at every syllable of the long 
adverb. 

‘*Who is your music teacher ?’’ Fred asked, 
forgetting, probably, that the governess taught 
music as well as other branches. 

Why, Cousin Fred, 
Miss Edith, of course; and that’s the reason 


‘*My music teacher! 


why I play so well, considering the little tuition 
I’ve had.’’ Then, after a pause, she added: 
‘** Papa thinks Miss Edith is the best player and 
sweetest singer he ever heard.’’ 

**O Matty !’’ Edith could not help exclaim- 
ing, for she more than half suspected that 
Matty’s zeal in her cause had led her to exag- 
gerate the truth. 

‘‘ Indeed, it’s true, Miss Edith, for I heard 
papa tell Mr. Ward so last Sunday morning ; 
the very best amateur performer that he ever 
heard.” And she looked at her aunt and cou- 
sins with a face that said, ‘‘ What do you think 
of that ?”’ 

Neither of the ladies spoke, but looked cu- 
riously out of the window, though nothing of 
interest was to be seen in that direction. Mr. 
Morgan said— 

‘Ah, indeed! I hope Miss Edith will give 
us an opportunity to judge after dinner; we 
are all passionate lovers of music here; Fred, 
there, is at the head of all the musical soirees 
in the city; and Nora is no bad performer her- 
self. Iam very fond of music, and so is Mrs. 
Morgan, but neither of us professes to be a 
judge.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Ellis overrates my abilities,”’ replied 


, 


Edith, though she did not forget that, as the 
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best performer at B—— Seminary, she had car- 
ried off the prize from a score of competitors. 

The ladies retired as soon as the cloth was 
removed, but the gentlemen lingered over their 
wine, and did not join them in the parlor until 
the chandelier was lighted. Mrs. Morgan had 
fallen asleep, and her stately head was nodding 
to the polished andirons when her husband and 
son entered the room, Martha and Nora were 
in the reception-room, and Edith and Mary 
were seated at the centre-table reading. 

‘*Now, Mary, let us hear what you have 
learned! Play your best piece, and then we ‘Il 
have Matty at the instrument,’’ said Mr. Mor- 
gan, throwing himself on the sofa, 

Mary hesitated, and looked at Edith. ‘Go, 
my dear,”’ said Edith, and she sat down at the 
piano, which her cousin Fred opened, and after 
striking the keys in an undecided manner at 
first, she felt more assured as Edith arose and 
stood beside her, and played through the sim- 
ple piece without making any blunders. 

‘*Capital! Why, Mary, you play like a pro- 
fessor!’’ said her uncle, patting her cheek. 
‘* Now we must have Matty atit.’’ And calling 
his daughter, who came into the room followed 
by Martha, he said: ‘‘ Come, girls, nowis your 
turn! Mary has been entertaining us, and 
you must let us hear what you can do. Sit 
down, Matty, and then Nora will play some of 
her fantasias.”’ 

Without any hesitation or embarrassment, 
Matty seated herself at the piano, and after 
playing a short prelude, commenced singing a 
popular song. At the second verse, her uncle 
joined in, and sang it through with considerable 
fervor. Martha’s voice was sweet and full, and 
she sang with more expression than many 
persons after years of study. Mrs. Ellis had 
taught her daughters all the rudiments of 
music, and Edith had found them farther ad- 
vanced than she was led to expect from what 
their father had said. She put them at once 
to the learning of easy pieces, and ten weeks of 
daily practice under her constant supervision 
had effected much. Contrary to Mr. Ellis’s or 
Edith’s expectation, Martha’s application quite 
equalled her talent, and thus her progress had 
been facilitated. 

Mary applied herself equally as well, and 
indeed often practised an extra hour after the 
expiration of the time assigned to her; but she 
might give the greater part of her time to the 
study of music, and become perfect mistress of 
the science, but the art she would never acquire 
in any great degree, or, by any amount of prac- 
tice, become anything but a mediocre per- 
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former; for she lacked both the ease and taste 
that Martha possessed, and her touch was 
merely mechenical, like the act of the street 
performer's hand in turning his hurdy-gurdy. 

Mr, Morgan was quite enthusiastic in his ap- 
plause of Matty’s singing, and Fred patted her 
head in a patronizing manner and called her 
a ‘' Nightingale,’’ ‘‘ Fat Swan,’’ ete, 

‘Now, Nora,’’ said Mr. Morgan. And the 
young lady sat down on the stool, spread out 
her dress and arranged her music before her, 
and with the air of a public singer commenced 
a cavatina in Italian, which seemed to be inter- 
minable, notwithstanding that her voice was 
good and she sang with considerable taste ; but 
the accompaniment was executed without’ any 
mercy on the piano-strings, and whatever merit 
there was in her singing was more than coun- 
terbalanced by the defects in her playing. 
After the song was finished she pounded out 
some polkas and waltzes, which were perfectly 
stunning. Tea was announced, and she arose 
from her seat and looked as if she expected 
Edith to applaud her performance, but seemed 
satisfied with the look of surprise that was on 
Edith’s face, and which she mistook for aston- 
ishment at her skill. Looking on her with 
rather more complacency, she said, ‘* You will 
play after tea, will you not, Miss Edith ?’’—not 
doubting, however, that she would decline after 
such a brilliant performance as her own. 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Matty, ‘‘ Miss Edith and Cousin 
Fred will both play.’”’ And she caught hold of 
her teacher’s hand and looked up into her face, 
her eyes sparkling in anticipation of Nora’s 
discomfiture. 

‘* Did you speak to me, Matty ?”’ asked Fred, 
starting up and looking around asa if slightly 
bewildered. 

‘*You 've been asleep, Cousin Fred, I declare! 
A pretty compliment to your sister’s playing !’’ 
said Matty. 

‘**Pon my word, I haven’t been asleep; but 
I was in Europe just then, and you called me 
home. What did you wish ?”’ 

‘“*T wish you to play, after tea, on that in- 
strument. Do you understand ?’’ 

‘Oh! certainly, certainly. Anything more?’’ 

‘Yes. Come totea.’’ And, taking his arm, 
they went into the tea-room, which adjoined 
the parior. 

Christopher brought in some papers, and as 
soon as the tea things were removed Mr. Mor- 
gan and Fred were absorbed in the news. Mrs. 
Morgan became interested in a book of fashions, 
and Nora and her cousins returned to the par- 
lor. 








**Come, Miss Edith, won’t you please play 
now ?f’’ said Martha, turning as she reached the 
door. 

‘* Permit me to lead you to the piano, Miss 
Stanford,” said Mr. Morgan, laying down his 
paper and starting from his seat. 

Mrs. Morgan looked up with a cold smile, 
and, taking her book, followed them into the 
next room. Fred alone remained in the tea- 
room, 

** Perhaps you can play some of my pieces,” 
said Nora. And she drew a large book from 
the stand, and laid it on the piano. 

Edith was looking over some loose music, 
and, selecting a piece, said, ‘‘ Do you play this, 
Miss Nora ?”’ 

‘Let me see. Ono! 
Cavelli’s pieces ; nobody can play that credit- 
ably but him.’ 

It chanced to be Edith’s chef d’wurre in per- 


That ’s one of Signor 


’ 


formance ; and, placing the music before her, 
she commenced, to Nora’s undisguised aston- 
ishment, what nobody could play but Signor 
Cavelli. 

‘Thank you, Miss Stanford,”’ said Fred, who 
had entered the parlor very quietly, and was 
standing directly behind her. ‘Such music is 
a treat, after Nora’s banging.’’ 

‘You didn’t go to Europe, then!” said Matty, 
mischievously. 

**T only go to get rid of ‘such notes as I 
never indorse ;’ when Nora begins to play, I’m 
off.’’ 

Mrs. Morgan had been called into the tea- 
room, and Nora had followed her mother with- 
out vouchsafing a word of thanks to Edith. 
Indeed the significant looks that passed be- 
tween the mother and daughter indicated, not 
only that they felt no pleasure in the discovery 
that a governess excelled the daughter of the 
wealthy Georgian, but that they considered 
her superior attainments a personal insult to 
themselves. ‘ 

**You positively must sing for us,’’ said 
Fred, as Edith was about to rise from her seat. 

** For me, Miss Edith,’’ said Mr. Morgan. And 
she complied, though unwillingly, for, with 
woman’s instinct, she had discovered that her 
music did not give pleasure to the ladies ; and, 
not belonging to that class of females who, in 
their desire to please the gentlemen, are re- 
gardless of the opinion of their own sex, she 
felt rather mortified at Leonora’s abrupt de- 
parture from the room, instead of being elated 
at the involuntary acknowledgment of the ex- 
cellence of her playing. She did not sing with 
her usual ability, for she felt the influence of 
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the cold looks of Mrs. Morgan and her daughter, 
who could not, with any degree of politeness, 
remain in the tea-room when they were called 
by Mr. Morgan to come into the parlor and hear 
the song. The consciousness that she was 
doing her very worst did not add to her com- 
fort, and when she had finished she left the 
instrument with a flushed face and embarrassed 
manner. Mr. Morgan complimented her sing- 
ing in unqualified terms, and Fred pleaded for 
another, ‘‘just one more song.’’ But she re- 
fused in a decided manner, and took a seat at 
the centre-table. With a look of disappoint- 
ment, and a slightly indignant glance at Nora, 
Fred sat down at the piano, and played in a 
style so different from that of his sister that 
Edith was amazed that he did not correct her, 
instead of silently sanctioning her hammering 
out her music, 

She did not know that Frederick Morgan and 
his sister were seldom together, and so utterly 
indifferent to each other at all times that they 
never interfered with each other’s pursuits, and 
Leonora’s peculiar style of playing had never 
met with either praise or censure from her bro- 
ther. Frederick was the senior by four years, 
and when quite young had been separatec from 
his sister by being sent to school in a distant 
State, where he was visited by his parents semi- 
annually. He was naturally warm-hearted and 
affectionate in disposition, and when he returned 
home, at the end of three years, his heart was 
overflowing with love for his sister; but he 
found her grown to be a proud, selfish girl, who 
looked upon her brother as an interloper, and 
returned his affectionate embraces with cold- 
ness, and eyed him with suspicion. She made 
it a point to dispute with him on every occasion 
of his receiving more than ordinary attention 
from his parents, and every favor he asked of 
them she considered an infringement on her 
own rights. Thus, by her unsisterly behavior, 
she turned her brother’s affection to disgust, 
and when he returned to school it was with no 
pleasing recollections of his sister, but rather 
with a feeling of relief at their separation. He 
could have loved a sister—one worthy the en- 
dearing name—with all that love, so pure and 
holy, which usually exists in this relation; he 
had often felt the need of a sister’s sympathy, 
but had never turned to her, and the few letters 
that had passed between them while he was at 
college were cold, brief, and invited no con- 
fidence on either side; and when he returned 
from college, and found Leonora as arrogant, 
overbearing, and selfish as when he left home, 
he kept aloof from her as much as possible. It 
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was only on rare occasions that they spent the 
evening in each other’s society, for Frederick 
had found other friendships, and passed his 
evenings away from home, with more congenial 
companions, 

Would that every sister’s mind could be 
impressed with the idea that she is her brother’s 
keeper! that on her unwearied kindness and 
affectionate vigilance depends, in a great mea- 
sure, his exemption from those vices so common 
among young men, so degrading in their ten- 
dency, aud which, ‘‘when once they invade, 
bring with them such a frightful train ©! fol- 
lowers !”’ 

Fred was still playing, Edith and Mary were 
looking over some engravings, and the others 
were in the tea-room unfolding some packages 
which Christopher had brought in, when the 
door-bell rang, and Nora entered hastily, saying, 
‘*That’s Cavelli.”’ In a moment, she was 
shaking hands with a dark-looking Italian; and 
Mrs. Morgan entered, and expressed much 
pleasure at seeing the visitor. 

** My cousins, Miss Ellis, and Miss Mary Ellis, 
Signor Cavelli,’’ said Nora, 

He bowed to the young girls, and then his 
eye rested on Edith; but, with a shrug of her 
shoulders and quick elevation of her eyebrows, 
Leonora turned away, and, wheeling a large 
chair before the fireplace, sat down and mo- 
tioned to the gentleman to be seated near her. 

Frederick looked at his sister, and his eyes 
flashed and lip curled with an expression of 
intense scorn, and, turning to Edith, said, 
‘* Signor Cavelli, Miss Stanford.” 

Edith’s face had become crimson at the in- 
tentional slight offered her by Leonora, and 
when Fred introduced the Italian, she looked 
up, bowed, and dropped her eyes instantly, and 
continued to look at the pictures before her. 

Mr. Morgan came in in a few moments, and 
the conversation, which .Leonora was monopo- 
lizing, became general; but Mrs. Morgan and 
her daughter studiously avoided addressing 
any remarks to Edith, and when a topic was 
introduced upon which there seemed to be a 
diversity of opinion, and Fred appealed to Edith 
to support him in his views, his sister abruptly 
changed the subject, and asked Cavelli if he 
would not play. This was a piece of rudeness 
that Mrs. Morgan could not countenance ; for, 
though her pride would not allow her to receive 
a governess in her family as a visitor, to be 
treated as her daughter’s equal, yet she would 
not encourage any acts of vu/gar rudeness on 
the daughter’s part that would forfeit her the 
title of lady ; and when Cavelli declined play- 
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ing until after a while, she gave Leonora a look 
full of rebuke, and quietly resumed the conver- 
sation which had been interrupted. 

Fred, who had been sitting on the sofa, drew 
a chair to the table and sat down beside Mary. 
Taking advantage of a pause in the conversation, 
he said: ‘‘Cavelli, Iam thinking seriously of 
a trip to Europe. Wouldn’t you like to bear 
me company?’’ And he eyed the Italian 
keenly. 

** How soon ?”’ asked Cavelli, without looking 
up. 

** Next month,’’ answered Fred, 

**No, I believe not. I shall not return to 
Italy before spring,’’ he answered, glancing, 
with a smile, at Leonora. She returned the 
smile, and locked into the fire. 

Fred looked at a picture intently for a few 
moments, then, with a very grave face, said, 
‘TI think I’ll put Uncle Ellis into the notion 
of going; the trip would do him a world of 
good.’ 

‘* Indeed |’? exclaimed Matty. 
what would we do?”’ 

‘*Stay at home,’’ said he, looking into her 
face with a saucy smile. 

‘‘Humph! I reckon papa wouldn’t Jeave us, 
and I know he wouldn’t take us from our 
studies, when we are learning so fast.’’ 

‘* Pray, what are you learning ?”’ 

** Everything !”’ 

** Everything ?”’ 

‘*Yes; I mean everything that is taught in 
schools.”” 

‘*Geometry, trigonometry, sour milk, and 
long dresses, ’’ said he, with a provoking smile. 

‘* And what is taught in colleges, I’d like to 
know? Geometry, trigonometry, smoke cigars, 
and look at the ladies.” 

‘‘ And dye his moustache !—that’s reduced 
to a science, now,’’ said Mr. Morgan, laughing 
heartily. 

‘* And what do you do out of school hours, 
Matty ?’’ asked Fred, after the laugh had sub- 
sided. 

‘*T read a good deal,’’ she answered. 

‘*What? Haven’t you finished the ‘Life 
and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe’—that re- 
markable man—yet ?’’ he asked. 

‘Yes, indeed, some time ago; and I would 
like to read some of De Foe’s other works, but 
papa hasn’t any,’’ she replied, not ashamed to 
acknowledge that she liked the book. 

‘* What have you been reading instead ?’’ her 
cousin asked. 

‘Some of Scott’s works and the ‘Queens of 
England.’ ’’ 


** And, pray, 
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‘* Allin three months, and attended to your 
studies besides? You’ve accomplished con- 
siderable.’’ 

** We have read two of Scott’s and one vol- 
ume of the Queens.”’ 

‘*That ’s doing pretty well. 
mean by we?’ 

‘*Miss Edith, and Mary, and myself, and 


But who do you 


sometimes papa.’’ 

‘And so you’ve formed an association for 
literary improvement. What do you call it? 
‘ Beech Bluff Lyceum?’ ” 

**We don’t call it anything, but we think it 
very pleasant, don’t we, Mary ?’’ 

‘* Yes, and very profitable,’’ Mary ventured 
to say. 

‘* Mew, little puss !’’ said Fred, mimicking 
her tone, and putting his arm around her. 


’ 


Then, turning to Edith, he said, addressing 
her: ‘What kind of a collection of books has 
Unele Ellis, Miss Stanford ?’’ 

‘* A very fine collection,” returned Edith. 

**Cousin Fred, why don’t you call papa ‘ Un- 
cle Jacob ?’”’ asked Matty. 

‘* He taught me to call him Uncle Ellis when 
I was a child, and I have always continued to 


” 


do so,”’ returned Fred. 

‘That was one of Ellis’s whims,’’ said Mr. 
Morgan, stopping in his walk up and down the 
room. ‘'He told me once that he never could 
forgive the injury that was done him by his 
parents when they named him Jacob, It is the 
nickname of Jake that is particularly offensive 
to him, I believe.’’ 

Olt a very euphonious appellation, 
certainly,’ said Fred, 

‘*Who would ever think of calling papa 
Jake?” exclaimed Matty. 

They all laughed, for such a s/ang name was 


is not 


’ 


decidedly incompatible with the character and 
noble person of Mr, Ellis. 

‘What's in a name?” said Mr. Morgan, 
continuing his walk. 

‘A great deal!’’ said Fred, speaking very 
emphatically. ‘'A rose by any other name 
would not smell as sweet—at least tome. A 
name is expressive of some character, and 
when misapplied the incongruity strikes us at 
once. Call a rose, turnip,’’ and flourishing his 
arm across the table, he said, ‘‘Miss Matty, 
will you not accept and wear this turnip for my 
sake? Now, doesn’t that sound ridiculous ?’’ 
turning to his father. 

**Of course !’’ replied his father; ‘‘ because 
the name is associated in our minds with the 
vegetable, and the mention of the one suggests 
the idea of the other. On the other hand. it 





would be quite as absurd to invite Miss Matty 
to dine on roses.’’ 

‘* Very poetical,’ said Fred, laughing im- 
moderately ; but decidedly absurd, for, judg- 
ing from her appearance, Miss Matty would 
prefer to dine on something more substantial.’’ 

Mr. Morgan was standing behind Mary’s 
chair twining her thick curls around his finger ; 
looking over into her face, he said— 

‘*Well, beauty, what names do you like 
best ?”’ 

Looking first at her uncle, then at Edith, 
she said, very innocently— 

** Edith and Ellis.”’ 

** Corresponding initials! Do you mean the 
two names together ?’’ exclaimed Fred. 

‘*Yes—no—any way,’’ said Mary, compre- 
hending from Edith’s blushes and Matty’s dis- 
tressed look that she had made a blunder. 

Fred’s smile gave place to a look of vexation 
when he discovered Edith’s embarrassment, 
and, rising from his seat, he said, ‘‘ Come, 
Cavelli, give us some music!’’ And the un- 
pleasant occurrence was soon forgotten in list- 
ening to Signor Cavelli’s delightful playing. 

After singing a duet with Leonora, Signor 
Cavelli took his leave, and a few moments 
after, Mrs. Morgan gave the signal for retiring. 

‘* Let us go to your room for a few moments, 
Miss Kdith !’’ said Matty, when they were in 
the hall. 

‘*No, my dear, it is later than you usually 
sit up, and you must both go to bed and to 
sleep as soon as possible,’’ and, kissing them, 
she proceeded to her own room, Closing the 
door, she dropped the curtains, and sat down 
in the small rocking-chair and took another 
survey of the apartment. By the light of the 
astral lamp which was burning on the table, 
the walls, ceiling, and furniture looked posi- 
tively black, and she felt as if surrounded by 
the gloom of a subterranean vault. ‘'I wonder 
if the fortnight will be as long, accordingly, as 
this day has been!’ she thought, looking into 
the fire. ‘A fortnight! it seems interminable, 
but I must submit,’’ she said, aloud, and then, 
after a pause, during which she gazed steadily 
into the fire, she drew a long breath, leaned 
her head on the back of the chair, and said, 
‘* Longing already for the congenial atmosphere 
of Beech-bluff!’’ Another pause. ‘‘One more 
Christmas-eve, and the next I’ll spend at home! 
Deo volante!” 

In the mean time Mrs. Morgan and Fred had 
remained in the parlor, and as soon as the door 
was closed upon the others, Fred threw himself 
on the sofa beside his mother, exclaiming, 
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‘¢ Mother, I am really surprised at your receiv- 
ing Cavelli here on such intimate terms !”’ 

‘* His mother was my most intimate friend,’ 
rejoined Mrs. Morgan. 

‘*T know, and was killed by his father’s ne- 
glect. I am inclined to think that he possesses 
all his father’s vices and none of his mother’s 
virtues, for I hear a great deal that is to his 
disadvantage.”’ 

‘* But, my son, you invited him to accompany 
you to Europe !”’ 

‘**T know that I did, and for this very reason; 
he told me, several weeks ago, that he intended 
to return to Italy in the spring, and I wished 
to ascertain if he had really any intention of 
doing so. He had not, as I suspected, and, 
furthermore, he has no idea of sailing in the 
spring as he told me this evening.’’ 

‘*His father has written requesting him to 
meet him at Rome in May.’’ 

‘* His father! his father is a worthless, broken 
down Italian count, who supports himself by 
the dice, and if they are to meet in Rome, it 
is for no good purpose, I’m confident. Old 
Cavelli came to this country at his son’s age ; 
taught music awhile, and by deceptive arts and 
flattery inveigled one of his pupils—a young 
girl—into a private marriage with himself, took 
her to a foreign country, where, after a few 
unhappy years, she died, neglected, and in 
poverty.” 

‘But that was not the son’s fault,’”’ said 
Mrs. Morgan, shaking her head gravely. 

‘Certainly not; but it was the husband's, 
the father of this young man, who, regardless 
of the solemn injunction of his dying wife, and 
forgetful of his own and his child’s interests, 
withheld his son, when a bachelor uncle of- 
fered to adopt him; and even when this uncle 
went to Italy for the express purpose of bring- 
ing the child to America, the deep-rooted 
hatred which old Cavelli felt for his wife’s rela- 
tions, caused by their efforts to effect a separa- 
tion between his wife and himself, and by their 
steady refusal to acknowledge him, made him 
spurn with insult the offer to adopt his child. 
But, though rancor then made him so relent- 
Jessly obstinate, he became mollified by want 
and disease, and after years of unbroken silence 
on his part, he sends his son over, at the age of 
twenty-one, to claim the once offered but re- 
iected support ; and here he remains, an idle, 
worthless fellow, possessing no value of charac- 
ter to recommend him, and no talents save what 
lies in his finger ends, and—’’ Fred hesitated. 

‘And what? I will hear you out, Fred, 


though your language is rather stronger than I 
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altogether approve,’’ said Mrs. Morgan, with 
the most serene expression of countenance, as 
if her son’s strong language did not alter her 
opinion of the subject of their conversation. 

Fred arose, and stood directly in front of his 
mother, and continued, with emphasis: ‘‘ And, 
if I mistake not, he is doing credit to his father's 
tuition by playing the same game, in one point 
of which his father proved a winner.”’ 

‘*Fred, what do you mean?’’ Her serenity 
was all gone, and, for a moment, her maternal 
fears were aroused. 

‘‘T mean, mother, that if I am any judge of 
lovers’ signs and looks, those that pass between 
young Cavelli and Leonora are indicative of 
something more than ordinary friendship.”’ 

‘You must be beside yourself, Frederick !’’ 
She spoke quickly, but in a low tone, and her 
voice and manner betrayed indignation as well 
as alarm. ‘‘ What! Leonora marry a poor, 
penniless Italian? She, the haughty daughter 
of one of the proudest, wealthiest families in 
Georgia! No, no, my son!’’—an incredulous 
smile spread over her face as she laid her hand 
om her son’s arm—‘‘ Your sister’s pride will 
never bend to any thing; even love will be sub- 
ordinated to it. I receive Cavelli kindly, out 
of regard to the love that once existed between 
his mother and myself, and Nora welcomes 
him cordially out of respect for me; nothing 
more, Fred, depend upon it.’”’ 

‘* Mother, I am compelled to think that there 
is something more, and, though I have never 
interfered with Leonora’s affairs, I must do so 
now, and prevent, if possible, a step that would 
mar the happiness of her whole life. Father 
does not approve of Cavelli, and treats him 
with as much coldness as his courtesy will allow 
him to treat any one in his own house; but he 
continues to come here, nevertheless, and—I 
have been a close observer—when he suspects 
that he is losing ground with you, he adroitly 
introduces his mother’s name into the conver- 
sation, and draws upon your sympathies, which 
you think are all for the mother, but of which, , 
in reality, you are making the son the imme- 
diate object ; and Leonora—”’ 

‘‘She would never, never marry Cavelli!”’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Morgan, in a louder, more de- 
cided tone. 

‘Your friend was from a family as high in 
social position and as proud as ours. She was 
undoubtedly as haughty as Leonora; but she 
left home, friends, every thing for a poor musi¢ 
master, and learned from sad experience how 
one false step can make the misery of a life- 
time, and your daughter may do the same.” 
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‘*No, Fred, I cannot believe this; I know 
your sister better than you do, and I am con- 
vinced that she would never throw herself away 
on any one,’’ said Mrs, Morgan, rising and 
approaching the centre-table. ‘Your solici- 
tude is very natural, very brotherly, but I think 
your personal dislike to Cavelli has influenced 
you, and led you to draw conclusions from 
actions, which in another you would regard as 
perfectly innocent. As long as he, deports him- 
self in a gentlemanly manner in my house, he 
is welcome to visit here. It is the least I can 
do for poor Ellen's boy.” 

** And by so doing you peril your daughter. 
My belief as to Cavelli’s designs is founded on 
the ground of satisfactory evidence, and that 
Leonora encourages him, is just as evident. 
I hope you will reflect upon this matter, and 
take measures at once to ward off danger.”’ 

‘* Well, Fred, I will not treat your suspicions, 
or convictions, whichever you please to term 
them, with indifference; but I will, to gratify 
you, be more circumspect in future ; and if I 
discover any alarming symptoms of love, I will 
take Nora away until Cavelli has left the coun- 
try. 8o good-night.”’ 

‘*One word more, if you please, mother,” 
exclaimed Fred. 

‘*What now? It is late,’? looking at her 
watch. 

‘*One word respecting the young lady who 
is visiting here—Miss Edith,’’ he added, in reply 
to his mother’s severe look of inquiry. 

“What of her, pray?’’—and Mrs. Morgan 
seated herself on a chair near the door, 

‘‘This much, mother. She is entitled to 
more courtesy than has been accorded to her 
to-day.’’ 

‘*What more can she expect? Has she not 
been treated by me with perfect civility ?”’ 

** Civility, and nothing more, but something 
less by Leonora.”’ 

‘*You probably forgot that Miss Stanford is 
your cousin’s governess, not a distinguished stran- 
ger.’’ 

**T do not forget, mother, that she is a stran- 
ger in our city, and a visitor at our house, and 
should, therefore, be treated with the utmost 
courtesy ; by her beauty, her polish of manners, 
and, judging from her proficiency in music, 
by her accomplishments also, she is fitted to 
grace any parlor that J ever entered, and to 
adorn any circle that I have ever met in these 
rooms.’’ 

**T think it would be expedient for me to be 
circumspect with you, as well as with Leonora,”’ 
said Mrs. Morgan, in a tone slightly sarcastic. 





Fred did not change countenance, but com- 
menced to drum on the piano with his fingers, 
and without making any direct reply to his 
mother’s observation, he sald: ‘‘We boast of 
our family pride ; it strikes me that there is an 
inconsistency in receiving Cavelli, a man of no 
worth, an idle fellow living on his uncle's 
charity, with every’ mark of respect, and at the 
same time refusing to treat Miss Stanford—a 
perfect lady—with any degree of attention 
more than ordinary civility requires, simply 
because she is striving to maintain herself by 
her own efforts.’’ 

‘We will drop this subject for the present, 
Frederick,” said Mrs. Morgan, once more rising 
to leave the room, ‘‘ You know my views, and 
understand my feelings respecting governesses ; 
I hope you will respect them, and not become 
too devoted to Miss Edith. I question whether 
she will feel the need of attention from your 
sister and myself, while you and your father 
bestow so much upon her. Good-night.” 

Frederick sprang to the door and opened it, 
and his mother passed into the hall; he stood 
a moment looking thoughtfully at the polished 
door knob which he was turning with his hand, 
and then at the entrance of the servant to put 
out the lights; he closed the door, and went 
to his own room repeating, in a half singing 
tone— 

* ——Learn for the sake of your soul's repose 
That wealth 's a bubble that comes and goes! 


And that all proud flesh wherever it grows, 
Is subject to irritation !"’ 


(To be continued.) 





THE VILLAGE BELL. 
BY R——., 


Oxp village bell! old village belli ° 
To sorrow sacred, sadly sweet ; 

Oh, what a tale your tongae could tell! 
If but the half it could repeat, 
How hearts grew sad, or how they beat 

As you told of ill or well. 


For many a year, your solemn tone 
Hath called the fold of Christ to prayers, 
And often you have seemed to moan, 
When hearts were ashes, eyes were tears ; 
When calling me beside a bier— 
A mother’s bier—I heard you groan. 


Old village bell! old village bell! 

Thou evermore shalt sacred be; 
I'll muse—whene’er thy sad tones swell— 

On what has been, and what will be— 

You ‘ve tolled for many, you'll toll for mo= 
Sweet village bell! sweet village bell. 











A DAY IN A PASTOR'S LIFE. 


nY T. 


* At evening time it shall be light.’ 
Ax autumn of uncommon mildness and 
beauty had given place to one of those cold, 
dreary days, when the ice king gathers around 
him snow, sleet, and hail, and sends them forth 
on a wintry wind as precursors of his coming 
reign. The grates had still their summer fix- 
ings; and the pastor, suffering from recent ill- 
ness, sat, with flushed cheek and hurried 
breath, shivering over the kitchen fire. There 
were quick footsteps hurrying to and fro, for 
warm hearts and willing hands were busily 
engaged In making the study comfortable for 
“dear Uncle Ellis.’’ The tall, manly-looking 
nephew, and black-eyed, rosy-cheeked niece 
who were helping auntie, were cousins, who 
had come to brighten the paster’s home by a 
brief visit. Karl had just returned from a suc- 
cessful business experiment at the West, and 
was full of life and spirits. Ella, our pet and 
darling, was a very sunbeam, always loving 
and hopeful. 

“The study is ready, uncle.” 

How pleasant it looked with its cheerful fire, 
softened light, and the lounge with pillows and 
other et ceteras for a temporary bed! And how 
comfortable the pastor felt, as he lay tucked up 
after the most approved fashion ! 

‘*‘T hope you have no engagements for to- 
day,”’ said the anxious wife. 

‘*Engagements!’’ said Karl and Ella in a 
breath; ‘fas if Uncle Ellis could go out such a 
day as this, when he’s sick enough to send for 
the doctor, and have all sorts of nice things 
made for him in the bargain.’’ 

‘*] have a wedding and funeral to attend, 
but a carriage will be sent for me, and I can 
go very comfortably.” 

Ring, ring—and the door-bell gave forth 
those quick, sharp sounds that tell of haste 
and urgency. 

‘* Please, sir, Mr. H. is very sick, and wants 
to see you real bad.”’ 

There was an appealing glance from the wife 
and looks of determined opposition from Karl 
and Ella, but the pastor rose very quietly, 
with trembling hands put on rubbers, cloak, 
and cap, and went forth in that driving storm 
to visit the sick. 


Mr. H. was one of those poor persons whom 
ane 
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our Saviour has left as a legacy to his children, 
to be always with them: that the chain of love 
that links us to our fellow travellers may, by 
active benevolence, be kept bright and glowing. 
There was a wife and four little children by 
that sick bed. The pastor's soothing words, 
his prayers and gifts, were like new life to the 
sufferer. Was he enabled to offer the prayer 
of faith that saves the sick? We know not, 
but from that hour Mr. H. slowly recovered, 
and is now healthy, energetic, and prosperous. 


Again the lounge was drawn near the fire, 
the room darkened, and Uncle Ellis left to take 
a nap before dinner, 

The warmth and quiet were luxurious, A 
dreamy feeling stole ove: the invalid, which 
would soon have given place to sleep, when 
there was a second summons to a sick bed, 

It was promptly answered, and a feeble in- 
valid, who had for many long years been a suf- 
ferer, blessed God for her pastor’s words of 
cheer and comfort. 


‘‘T can’t stay for my dinner, the carriage is 
waiting at the door to take me to the wedding.’’ 

‘Bring some cake, uncle; and do, please, 
for once tell us about the bride’s dress.’’ 

Our clerical friend had good taste, and a 
keen appreciation of the beautiful, but, re- 
specting the minutia of a lady’s wardrobe, he 
was as ignorant as Uncle C., who described a 
bridal dress as made of ‘‘linen full of little 
holes.”’ 

Uncle Ellis brought home plenty of cake, a 
good fee for auntie, and an exquisitely beauti- 
ful bouquet for Ella, ‘‘ The parlors were filled 
with choice flowers, the table set in the most 
approved style of modern elegance, the com- 
pany select, brilliant, and sparkling.”’ 

‘*But the bride’s dress, uncle; you know 
you promised to try and remember what it 
was.”’ 

There was a puzzled look, and then you 
should have heard the merry laugh as Uncle 
Ellis said, ‘‘I am not quite sure, Ella, but I 
think the bride was dressed in black silk !”’ 

No time for cothmexts, for another carriage 
is waiting to take the pastor to the funeral of 
Mr. D. The deceased was one of the early 
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pioneers at the West, who had lived to see 
almost incredible changes in the home of his 
adoption. He had amassed a handsome for- 
tune. Children and grandchildren were pros- 
perous through his energy and forecast, and his 
last days were made singularly happy by his 
grateful descendants. 

A very long line of carriages followed his re- 
mains to the cemetery, and they were filled 
by those who truly respected their departed 
friend, 





‘* How very tired you look, dear uncle; I 
hope you can rest during the remainder of the 
day.” 

Another ring of the bell, faint, scarcely per- 
ceptible, as if touched by a timid hand. 

One glance at the new comer, and our sym- 
pathies were speedily excited. Poverty and 
sorrow were there. 

** Please, sir, our little baby died yesterday. 
We are strangers here, and didn’t know who to 
go to, but if you will be so kind as to say a 
prayer over our little Mary—’’ Sobs and tears’ 
finished the sentence. 

There was no hesitation now. Ella ran for 
the rubbers and cloak, to have them thoroughly 
warmed. ‘*Uncle,’? said Karl, ‘‘you wrap 
yourself up as closely as possible, and I will 
drive you to the funera! in the buggy.”’ 

** Karl,” said Ella, taking her bouquet from 
its vase, ‘‘ baby won’t have a beautiful white 
wreath on her coffin as our darling little cousin 
had; take these flowers and put them in baby’s 
hand.” 

A few poor neighbors had assembled in the 
house of mourning. There were no pall-bear- 
ers, no carriages. A coffin of rude materials 
inclosed the precious treasure so lately the 
pride and joy of these children of poverty. 

As if to look at the little one, Karl approached 
the coffin, and quietly placed the flowers in 
baby’s hand. 

Soothing words were uttered by the pastor, 
a heartfelt prayer offered, and then the mourn- 
ers went to take a last look of their darling. A 
quick, bright flush of joy illumined the moth- 
er’s face as the flowers met her eye. She looked 
eagerly around as if to pour forth her gratitude 
for such unexpected kindness. And then, as 
eagerly, she watched to see if her little baby 
might take the flowers with her to her lonely 
home. Yes, the coffin is closed, the flowers are 
there, and the mother’s heart is comforted. 

The coffin was placdd in the pastor’s buggy. 
The parents and the poor neighbors formed 
the procession that followed baby’s remains. 
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Doubtless there were unseen attendants, for 
angels love the little ones whom our Saviour 
has blest, and who will ere long become jewels 
in his crown of glory. 


Once more in the simply furnished parlor, 
which seemed rich and luxurious by contrast, 

Another very decided pull at the door-bell 
‘‘No mistaking that ring,” said Karl; ‘a 
hotel servant, undoubtedly.” 

A smart colored waiter was ushered into the 
parlor, and with a great flourish made known 
his errand. 

**A couple at the Pavilion, Doctor, that want 
to get married, sir, and / told them that nobody 
could do up that business equal to the Rev. 
Dr. Ellis. Carriage at the door, sir.’ 

The couple at the Pavilion were linked, and 
presently the carriage brought Uncle Ellis back 
to the cozy parlor, looking very merry. 

** Now tell us, please, all about it,”’ said Ella; 
‘*was the bride pretty ?”’ 

‘* Yes, a pretty brunette, with bright, spark- 
ling eyes, something like yours, for instance, 
Ella.” 

Karl laughed. 

‘* And the bridegroom,’ said Ella, quickly, 
‘was like Karl, six feet, well proportioned, 
with a majestic air—never mind for the rest, 
but how did he look, truly ?’’ 

‘He truly did look like one of nature’s no- 
blemen, fresh from the quarry, uncut and un- 
polisheds The couple stood up directly after 1 
entered the room. As I was about to commence 
the service, a glance from the bride at the 
hands of her liege lord, showed that he had 
forgotten his gloves. He quickly drew from 
his pocket a pair of long, narrow black kids, and 
commenced putting them on. Such work as 
he made, blowing in the fingers, stretching, 
and pulling, until he bent almost down to the 
floor, with a red face but very determined air. 
The bride gave me a quizzical glance, and then, 
with many blushes, tried to look demure, but 
her eyes laughed and sparkled as if she were 
ready to shout with laughter. At length the 
black kids were on, after a fashion, the bride- 
groom straightened himself up with a ‘Now 
I’m ready, sir, go ahead ;’ and so they were 
married.’’ 

We had a merry tea drinking. ‘‘ Now for 
some music. Open the piano, Ella, and let 
‘Karl get his flute in tune.’”’ With Uncle Ellis 
resting on the sofa, and auntie in the rocking- 
chair looking quietly happy, the cousins played 
and sang many favorite airs. 
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Another ring at the door-bell, ‘Shall I teat 
the gas-burners, sir?’’ 

Yos, if you please.” 

And then, like children, we followed the man 
all over the house to see the gas lighted for the 
first time. All the lights burnt brilliantly. 
Now for the kitchen. Auntie had been advised 
by several wealthy ladies not to have gaa in the 
kitchen, ‘‘ servants wasted so.’’ The gas was 
lighted, and Biddy shouted— 

‘Isn't it perfectly splendid, and right over 
my ironing-table, too?’’ 

‘Do you know how to turn down the light, 
Biddy, when you leave the room, 80 as to 
economize the gas ?’’ 

‘Oh, yes ’m,’’ and she gave a quick turn of 
the screw and left us in total darkness. 

When the gas was again lighted, Biddy’s 
look of mingled drollery and dismay was irre- 
sistibly ludicrous. 

As we passed through the study to the parlor, 
Ella exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, auntie, the moon is 
shining brilliantly ; it is a// light—light within 
and without.’’ 

Then, like a ray from heaven, there flashed 
through the heart of the wife this cheering 
assurance, ‘‘ At evening time it shall be light.’’ 

What matters it if the dearly loved husband’s 
life is one of self-denying effort, if he is often 
called to comfort others when keenly suffering 
himself? Life’s day is short, and ‘‘at evening 
time it shall be light.’’ Light in its closing 
hours, light in the dark valley, light to illumine 
the grave where Jesus has slept; and beyond 
the grave, the home of the faithful “‘ hath no 
need of the sun, neither of the moon to shine 
on it, for the glory of God doth lighten it, and 
the Lamb is the light thereof.” 


__+- oo >. 


THE LITTLE HANDS. 


‘Tue Little Hand!’’ bless it, how confidingly 
it is placed within our own. It trusts in its 
helplessness and weakness for guidance. Every 
nerve rests tranquilly, as its tiny fingers are 
encircled by a firm but loving grasp. Watch 
the footsteps of the little one as he ranges the 
lawn, and with his tiny hand gathers the pur- 
ple violets, and in childish glee strews them 
around; his blue eyes look roguishly, as he 
runs laughingly on, saying, ‘‘ Catch me if you 
can.’’ The tiny hand of childhood as it en- 


twines its little fingers among your curls, or 
clasps them at your knee, lisping out an in- 
fant's prayer, speaks peace to the troubled 
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heart, as if an angel's voloe had whispered i& 
from heaven, 

Beautiful childhood, would that it could be 
always shielded from harshness, from corroding 
care, and corrupt influences, 

Look at little hands stretched out for help 
from a harsh father or from a drunken mother, 
There they are, five little ones; the eldest not 
more than six. The little girl, with her large 
dark eyes and curling hair, as she stands out 
in front of a band of little ones, singing, and 
keeping time with her little hands, appears 
happy now, for there is none to molest or make 
her afraid. She is taken away from the dark 
fate that awaited her in her infant’s home ; and 
the beautiful boy that she points out as her 
brother. The hand of the unnatural, drunken 
mother had placed a rope around his neck to 
strangle him, but was discovered and arrested 
in her dark design in time to save him from a 
cruel death. There he is, not four years old, 
with a doll in his little hand, and he looks up, 
his face radiant with smiles, as he replies to our 
simple question, ‘' If he was fond of dolls?’’ He 
has large dark eyes, and a noble head. We 
could predict a splendid career for him in the 


future, if rightly guided. 


Little hands are all around us seeking for 
guidance, relying upon the protecting influence 
of those older than themselves. Would that 
we kept ourselves pure, so that we might per- 
form our duties faithfully and well. That na- 
tare must be hardened, indeed, that can see a 
tear-drop fall from the eyes of childhood, or the 
little hand stretched out in vain. 

Who cannot recall to mind little hands that 
they have caressed and tenderly cared for, and 
that have now passed on to the ‘spirit land.’’ 
They were laid to rest in their narrow house, 
their little hands crossed, and filled with white 
rosebuds, the last of summer’s offering. Though 
now all unseen to our mortal gaze, still their 
angel hands are invisible ministers of love, 
drawing us to them in their beautiful home. 

Cherish then the ‘‘little hand,” and guide 
and guard it while you may, for it belongs to 
an angel in your household, and you know not 
how soon their wings will unfold, and soar far 
away into the world of love and light, leaving 
you in your anguish to mourn and lament over 
their brief stay. 

Blessed memories of the little hands that 
have clung to you in their simple, childlike 
faith and trust. Oh, may these memories never 
be laden with harshness or unkindness, ‘‘ For 
of such as these is the kingdom of heaven.” 
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CHAPTER @WI. 


DOMESTIC. 


Dary your stockings, Mr. Rasher? If that 
don’t cap the climax! It would be pretty work 
to occupy my mornings in my boudoir; or no, 
I’d better keep ’em for parlor ‘‘ fancy work’’ 
of evenings, when I’ve only a few calls, and 
Flummery is drumming at the piano or making 
himself agreeable to Fitz. I expect he’d want 
to take lessons in the fashionable and elegant 
art of darning old socks, he’s so critical and 
fastidious. He always holds my silk for me, 
when he’s here of mornings and I’ve got any 
to wind, and I presume he’d be delighted to 
hold a skein of blue yarn. If you’re really 
not able, Rasher, to buy yourself new stockings 
when the old ones get holes in ’em, perhaps I ’ll 
provide myself with a darning-needle, and stay 
to home and mend’em for you. You frequently 
advise me to be more economical, and here ’s a 
fair chance to begin. I do believe a man, be 
he high or low, rich or poor, is never satisfied 
with his wife, except when she is darning his 
socks or making a pudding. If any one should 
ask me my idea of the male sex, I should de- 
scribe it as a rapacious pudding-bag with a pair 
of worn-out socks on the end of it; while the 
female sex would be represented as everlast- 
ingly busy trying to fill the bag with ceaseless 
pudding, and darning the socks at intervals. 
Husband, there ’s that in 
the treatment of the masculine race that’s 
calculated to make us indignant, if there’s a 
spark of resentment in our breasts. 


Growing poetical ? 


**They were such nice lambs’-wool, and you 
thought, as I’d nothing else to do, they were 
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worth’’—Nothing else to do! nothing to do! 
Hurried, and worried, and flurried to death, 
with six servants setting me distracted, and 
company, and going out constantly! Nothing 
to do but set down and darn socks! Here I 
am, just home from the matinee, and hungry 
for my dinner, expecting half a dozen friends 
in this evening that I asked when I was at the 
Academy, and engaged for all day to-morrow 
going calling, and out to the ball in the evening, 
and I’ve nothing to do! 

You thought it would seem so old-fashioned 
and pleasant to see me with my work-basket, 
passing a quiet evening, you talking and read- 
ing the paper, and me darning the heels and 
toes of your socks? Once for all, my dear, I 
don’t consider anything pleasant that’s old- 
fashioned, and as for my having been in the 
habit, in former days, of economizing, I wish 
you wouldn’t refer to it; it makes me nervous. 
You ’re as sentimental as Cerintha, this minute, 
and I’m sure a person, to look at you, wouldn’t 
think there was a particle of sentiment in you, 
which I heartily wish there wasn’t, as it’s 
always making you ridiculous. I’ve got so 
many other balls to keep a rolling I can’t con- 
descend to a ball of yarn? Now add some- 
thing about ‘‘ spinning street-yarn,’’ and then 
you ’ll have run through the usual lists of a 
man’s witticisms. 

What ’s that sticking out of your vest pocket? 
Dear me! I’m delighted! Why didn’t you 
tell me when you first came in? 


| ARTISTS’ RECEPTIONS. | 
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La! and another one for me. 
CLd mitt one Lady. 


Mrs. Cornell wanted to go awfully last month, 
but she couldn’t find a gentleman who had an 
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invitation to spare. You may thank me, hus- 
band, for these tickets. If I hadn’t proved 
myself a patteron of the fine arts, by getting 
all these pictures when the house was furnished, 
we shouldn’t have been asked. I shouldn’t 
care much for going, since there’s no supper 
nor dancing, and nothing but to look at pictures 
which I don’t care a snap abont, if it wasn’t a 
compliment to our taste, and nice to have been 
there. 

You guess it was you who procured the 
tickets, thistime? Indeed! And how? You’ve 
been ordering two or three pieces to be painted by 
some of our first artists? You were introduced 
to some of them, and they were such good fellows 
you couldn’t help it. Well, I expect it’s all 
right. For my part, I admire the frames more 
than I do the paintings; but other people of 
our set seem to have got up a mania about such 
things, and we must follow the lead. 

I’ve a mind to give an Artists’ Reception 
myself, after theirs is over. Flummery says 
that it’s the duty of wealthy people without 
genius to encourage authors and artists; to 
scatter, as he said, golden showers upon the 
dusty pathway trod by the aspiring foot of 
genius. He said that even money earned by the 
wholesale pork business might be hallowed and 
exalted by being liberally given out for a charm- 
ing picture or a glowing book. Of course I saw 
through it all, but it’s true as preaching, never- 
theless. If I’ve an ambition for anything, it’s 
for being considered a patteron of the fine arts. 
My own particular taste rans to worsted work, 
and those cunning littie dogs and things in 
Berlin wool, and next to that I admire mono- 
chromatics, but we must do as our set does. 

Speaking of one thing reminds me of another. 
I wonder where that Signor Fingerani is that 
used to give the girls music lessons before they 
went away to boarding-school. Am I thinking 
of taking lessons myself, at this late day? I 
am not, Mr. Rasher; though why you should 
consider me too old to learn, if I was a wind 
to, I don’t see; I am only forty-two, come 
April. The fact is, I had hard work to coax 
Rosine to stay, after that time you gave her 
warning; I had to raise her wages, and make 
her a present of one of my best second-best silk 
dresses, and now she ’s taken a fancy that she’s 
a natural talent for music. She thinks she ’d 
like teaching music better than waiting on 
ladies, or at least it would help her to pass 
away hor spare time pleasantly, if she knew 
how to play the piano, and I’ve thought some 
of gratifying her, for the sake of keeping her. 

Now, Rasher, that’s just the way you always 





do when you ’re out of patience about nothing, 
as you always are—flying about the room like 
a mad hen, making yourself ridiculous, I’m 
sure you needn’t interfere with my manage- 
ment of my own servants—above all, my own 
lady’s maid. There! there! there! you needn't 
speak; if you do, you'll be sure to stutter; 
control your temper, my dearest, for when a 
man stutters he’s sure to get the worst of it. 
You see you can’t talk half as fast as I, nor 
half as well, and you might better not begin. 
Pig-headed? Look out, my love, and don’t 
provoke me, or you'll get your ears boxed 
soundly. Me pig-headed! me, indeed! And 
who but a person with a natural liking for pigs 
would be engaged in the pork business? If Z 
had a married as I might have married, and as 
I’ve often since regretted I didn’t, I might 
have had my choice of a doctor or a lawyer, 
and been more congenially united than I have 
been, instead of being tormented all my days 
with the smell of bacon, and feeling myself 
bound by chains of steel to the destiny of a pork 
merchant. But it’s too late to mourn over 
early indiscretion. I might have been— What's 
that, Rasher? You haven't forgotten the tailor 
you cut out? Served him the same trick he 
served your clothes? There’s the bell for din- 
ner. Put on your cravat, my dear, and hurry. 
Preferred pig to goose, after all? Come, ¢ome, the 
soup’ll be cold, and it’s your favorite kind. You 
flatter yourself you saved me from cabbage, if 
not from pork? Oh, quit yournonsense! Shear 
nonsense? Well, if you want cold soup, J 
don’t, and I’m going. What’s that he’s hok 
lering through the keyhole about my first 
suit-her? ‘*He’d have been a fitting compan- 
ion.’’ Quit your silliness, for I’m down stairs, 
and I can’t hear you. ‘‘ Did he press his suit ?”’ 
Oh, get out! Here you come, down three stairs 
at a time; and now you’ve got rid of halfa 
dozen miserable puns, I s’pose you’ll be good- 
natured, and want to hug me, right in the din- 
ing-room. Why were your puns so miserable? 
Because they generally are, I guess. Because 
they were only sew-sew? Do please be quiet 
before we get in where the waiter is ; and, dear, 
do try and remember not to put your knife in 
your mouth. 

I tell you what it is, if we do have an artist’s 
and author’s reception, as I’m bound to, I 
mean to have the girls to home. It will bea 
fine opportunity for them to display their ao- 
complishments, and take ¢. step upward in the 
social ladder, as Fitz calls it. You say times 
are a little easier; and 1’m going to do what I 
like. I believe you’ve been trying to frighten 
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me about your business, when there wasn’t the 
least necessity for it, just for the sake of seeing 
me going without the comforts of life. [haven't 
got them white furs yet, and it’s coming time 
to get a camel’s-hair shawl forthe spring. La, 
Rasher! I never thought of your ordering pic- 
tures painted, Did you choose your own sub- 
jects? Tell me what you ordered, for I want to 
speak of it, this evening, to Flammery and Mrs, 
Cornell, ‘' You saw some excellent portraits of 
hogs, by Oestel, and ordered two companion- 
pieces, to hang in my boudoir!’’—‘‘also a 
sweet little landscape, that reminded you of 
the old homestead, where you was brought 
up—which you took, only you ordered a group 
of pigs, in place of the cattle, in the field.” 
Now, my dear, if there’s money to be wasted 
on pictures, I prefer picking ’em out myself, 
and shall insist upon doing so. As for having 
your pigs in the house, I sha’n't do it, no matter 
how well they’re painted. ‘‘Connisurs pro- 
nounce ’em wonderful.’’ Well, the more they 
are like hogs, the less I'll like ’em. If you’d 
had ’em so they could have passed for sheep, I 
wouldn’t have minded, but as it is, if they 
hang anywhere, they ll hang in the smoking- 
room. What? ‘smoked bacon’’—yes, make 
smoked bacon of ’em, for all I care. 


CHAPTER VII. 
IN HER ELEMENT. 


I'm always in my element, Mr. Flummery, 
when I’m surrounded by congenial spirits, as 
on this occasion, You and my dear friend 
Fitz Simmons have been extremely kind in 
inducing all these celebrated artists, and so 
many talented people to honor me with their 
company this evening. I hope the supper will 
give satisfaction and pay them for their trouble 
incoming, if nothing elsedoes. But, of course, 
I don’t expect that people of such gifts care 
for such things as suppers and liquors; I have 
spared no expense to feast their minds as well 
as bodies. You observe I have added twelve 
new pictures to my collection, which I bought 
on purpose to add brilliancy to this soiree. 
Aren't they splendid? the coziest and most 
superb I could find, that would go in a private 
and, to whisper the truth to you, I 
Purchased all at 
one place, and they made a reduction in con- 
Those four 
magnificent companion-pieces, ‘‘ Cole’s Voyage 
of Life,”’ the real originals, I got for three hun- 
dred dollars, and the frames are worth sixty 


house ; 


got them surprisingly low. 


sequence of the size of the order. 











apiece. Seems to me the company is in un- 
usual good spirits—don'’t you think so, Mr. 
Flummery? I knew you'd agree with me. 
The artists are such a pleasant, sociable kind 
of people ; they ain’t as particular about their 
dress, some of ’em, as they might be, but it 
gives ’em an air. It makes me quite happy to 
see how delighted they are with the pictures. 
Don’t you think the girls are looking well? 
O dear, you flatter them, Mr. Flummery. It’ s 
strange you seem to admire Felicia most. She 
is a good girl, amiable and sensible—but she 
hasn’t the genius of Cerintha. Cerintha’s real 
sentimental, if I am her mother that says it. 
She writes the sweetest compositions, and sees 
an exiled prince in every Italian organ-grinder. 
Am not I afraid she ’ll run away with some rag- 
ged hero, some day? O no! not she! she’s 
prudent as well as practical. She’ll never 
marry less ’n half a million. If anybody makes 
a love match, it ’ll be Felicia, quiet as she looks. 
By-the-by, who ’s that she ’s so much interested 
in, now? that dark-eyed, handsome young man 
that’s talking to her about that little drawing 
on the table. A very promising young artist? 
Rich? I thought not by the looks of his coat. 
It’s decidedly rusty, and six months out of date. 
Will be a lion some day? I shall allow Felicia 
to cultivate him, then; but I must warn her 
against any tender interest. He’s handsome 
enough to turn a young lady’s head, that isn’t 
hardly through with school yet. How admir 
ingly he looks at her; and she ’s actually blush- 
ing. I thought Madame Finishche taught her 
young ladies not to blush, it’s so childish! I 
must correct Felicia for that fault, to-morrow. 
Don’t? and why not, Mr. Flummery? But if 
you say so, it’s all right; you 've the credit of 
knowing everything. Do you know, Cerintha 
writes poetry ; and as you are a poet, you ought 
to be kindred spirits. I wish you'd celebrate 
my soiree in some verses, won't you, now, that’s 
a dear, good man? Fitz! Fitz, darling! com 
here! I’m trying to persuade our friend, Mr. 
Flummery, to immortalize this evening in some 
of the poetry which he prints in the magazines. 
They say you're so sarcastic, Mr. Flummery, 
and say such sharp things, even in your poetry, 
but I know you won't make fun of us. It would 
be so nice. 

Do you think they are enjoying themselves, 
Fitz? They seem in excellent spirits; and 
I’m sure I’ve taken trouble enough to please 
’em. Why didn’t I eonsult you before I pu: 
chased so many pictures? Well, I was down 
to Stewart’s, and coming back, I saw a shop 
full of handsome ones, and the idea struck 
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me it would impress my new guests favorably 
to find lots of pictures, and I stepped in and 
bought what you see, You’ve told me that 
size wasn’t the main point in buying paintings. 
I guess I know that! But everybody knows 
**Cole’s Voyage of Life’ is a fine thing, and 
all the rest are choice copies of the old masters, 
whoever they are, 

Everything seems to me to be going off 
splendidly; even Rasher’s behaving himself 
remarkably. He hasn’t said a vulgar thing this 
evening, in my hearing. There he goes, off to 
the smoking-room, with half-a-dozen gentle- 
men, to show ’em his pigs. He paid a hundred 
dollars for a little thing no bigger than my two 
hands. 

(Sotto voce.) I wish Felicia would leave that 
fellow for awhile. He’s quite too agreeable ; 
and she’s looking so pretty, now, with her 
eyes full of smiles and her cheeks glowing, he ‘Il 
fall in love with her. Artists are all very well 
to patronize, but when it comes to son-in-laws, 
it’s another thing. Bless me, Mr. Flummery, 
I did not know you were so near! Law? ‘ That 
young gentleman, talking to my daughter, 
owns millions of acres of the loveliest and rich- 
est lands of the earth, owns diamonds and pearls, 
and the uncounted gold of a thousand sunsets.” 
Pshaw! does he really, or are you speaking in 
a metaphysical sense? You know they don't 
take the gold of the sunset at Stewart's or Tif- 
fany’s—atd I prefer that kind that has the 
stamp of the mint on it, that’s always current. 
‘*Like old mother Bumsby’s wine!” 
remember; make no puns but good ones to- 
night. What's that, Mr. Flummery? a bad 
pun is often better than a good one, if it’s only 
Well, that’s queer! don’t for- 
get you've got to write me some verses, Mr. 
I'll have a little game supper and 


Rasher, 


bad enough? 


Flummery. 
invite Fitz, and some others, when it’s ready 
to be ready. Do you promise? 

Lhope you're enjoying yourself, Mr. Easelby, 
But you always do admire my pictures. I feel 
proud to be surrounded by so distinguished a 
gathering, and you are one of the brightest stars 
in my axletree of guests. How do you like this 
one? The vendor assured me that it was an old 
Italian copy of the original Raffel. I didn’t know 
they had raffles in old times to sell off paintings. 
That ’s what we ladies do now, when we get a 
lot of pincushions and fancy articles left over 
from our fairs. It’s a very good plan. I’ve 


no doubt the old masters got rid of a good many 
in that way, for I often hear it mentioned. I 
was very much charmed with your reception, 
the other evening, Mr. Easelby. 


You artists 
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are really getting to have very good society 
about you. I saw a good many of our wealthi- 
est people present. We didn’t use to think 
much of your class; but we ’re getting over our 
prejudices. There’s Mr. Moneybags, talking to 
that young fellow with the seedy look, as if 
they were equals. We appreciate talent, Mr. 
taselby ; it is one of our privileges. Dear me! 
where ’s the man gone? I do believe he’s going 
off before supper, and I haven't said anything 
in the world to offend him, I’ve treated the 
whole set as well as if they could return the 
compliment ; the costliest music, game for sup- 
per, our best wines, and all them pictures on 
purpose to consult their tastes; and of course, 
they ll never treat us to music and supper. 
But I'll have it to talk about. I’ve got the 
start of Mrs. Cornell for once, and I can see she 
is dying of envy. I’ve got the author of 
‘* Poems of the Century ;’’ and that man that's 
celebrated for writing something, I don’t know 
what, but he goes to the Liverpools constantly ; 
and Professor Donderland, who’s been kind 
enough to ruin the piano with playing, and 
everybody that anybody wants to have, and 
I call it a perfect success. 

There ’s Felicia and that young artist getting 
together again, after I’ve warned her not to 
pay too much attention to our guest. 

I asked Flummery what made the crowd so 
cheerful, and he says it’s the new pictures ; so 
they re successes, of course. He says it would 
be a good idea for us to have a gallery to di» 
play them to better advantage—wants to know 
if there isn’t room in the garret to construct 
one, 

Rasher! Larkins says supper is ready; go 
and get Mrs. Moneybags, and L'll take Mr, Lake 
Brown’s arm, ‘‘La! La! La!’’ what are you 
all laughing at? Mr. Rasher? he’s so funny! 
What has he said now? ‘‘ He wants to know why 
we are all like a parcel of pigs:’’ ‘‘ because we 
all want to be first at the trough !’’ (Sotto voce.) 
Horror! I shall sink through the floor! that 
wretched man is enough to distract a woman, 
It’s dreadful ! his vulgarity always shows itself 
at the most conspicuous moment. If I didn’t 
have hold of Mr. Brown’s arm, I should sink 
right through, and likely as not light in the 
bowl of chicken salad. 

What did you say, Mr. Flummery? ‘ Why 
is Mr. Rasher like a tame bear?’ I’msure I 
don’t know unless it’s because he’s so horrid 
‘* Because he has given us a great faus 
pas.”’ He! He! you’re so witty, Mr. Flum 
mery, I don’t exactly know what you mean, 
but I’m sure it’s funny, if you said it. 


rough. 
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Allow me to help you to some of the celery, 
Mr. Brown; I’m sure you must be fond of it, 
I saw such beautiful greens in that picture of 
yours at Dodworth’s. (Sotto voce—There’s 
Rasher at his puns again. He’ll make me 
miserable allthrough supper. ‘‘ Don’t be sherry 
of the wine; there’s plenty of it.’’) I should 
think a person who could draw cows as natural 
as you would always be drawing them. (‘‘De- 
claret ’s No. 1.’’) 1’m so fond of cows in land- 
scapes! I think every landscape ought to have 
cows init. (‘‘ Whyis this bottle like my amiable 
wife? Giveitup? Because it’s my-deary!’’) 
Especially those dreary deserts that Mr. Gam- 
boge is so fond of painting ; a cow or two would 
give life to them. (‘‘ Why is there no such 
thing as a headache in the morning after taking 
a little too much the night before? Give it up? 
Because it’s all sham-pain.”? ‘‘ But that’s as 
old as the hills.”” ‘All the better for being 
old.’’) I’ve thought a good deal, Mr. Brown, 
of sending my Cerintha to take lessons of some 
artist; I’m certain she has a talent for it; 
dear girl! she has a talent for most everything. 
You ought to see her specimens that she’s 
brought home from school; and she’s embroi- 
dered a whole scene in worsted work—Rachel 
and Joseph at the Well. It’s sweet, especially 
the well, which is done to perfection—the curb, 
and the bucket and pole, just as they had them 
(‘* Why are gardeners stingy to 
their help? Because they order their salary 
cut down.’”’ Salary, good gracious!) Don’t 
you think it would be advisable to have my 
daughter take lessons of some of our first art- 
ists? I should like to have an artist in the 
family ; it would be something to be proud— 
(Good gracious! There it comes at last! 
**Why am I like the basement of my own 
warehouse? Because we ’re both pork-sellers.”’ 
If I don’t pay Rasher for that after the com- 
pany ’s gone, then I don’t know what revenge 
is—the brute!) O yes! The Masquerade Ball 
was the most delightful part of the opera. I 
went on the stage myself—charming! (Lar- 
kins, tell the band to strike up a perfect crash. 
I’m bound to choke Rasher off, if I have to 
drownd the whole company in the noise.) 

O no, Mynheer Donderland, my daughters 
wouldn’t think of playing and singing after you; 
that would be asking too much of them. But 
dear me, Mr. Rhymer, I’ve got a secret to tell 
you. Cerintha admires you immensely since 
she ’s found out you ’re the author of ‘‘ Poems 
of the Century.” But that isn’t the secret, 
which is, that Cerintha is something of a poet, 


in old times. 


too—that is, I hope she is, though I’m nota | a slightly overloaded stomach. 





competent judge of verses. I found some lines 
lying in a copy of your poems this morning. [ 
knew her handwriting, and I secured them, 
without her knowledge. Would you like to 
look atthem? She’s in the conservatory now, 
and won’t shriek out and snatch ’em away, as 
she’d be sure to do if she were here. They 
seem to me to be very nice. Here, Mr. Flum 
mery, you read ’em, low, so she won’t find out 
what’s going on, You aud Mr. Rhymer are 
judges. [lummery reads and comments :—] 
***T would that I were dead! 

’Tis hard to bear with life when hope is o’er, 

And I can know it’s vernal bloom no more! 

Within my breast it nevermore shall spring, 

Nor o’er my soul it’s golden radiance fling! 

I would that I were dead! 

** Youth, beauty, fortune, new dresses, flirta- 
tions, plenty to eat and drink—how’s this, 
Rasher? Been treating Miss Cerintha with any 
superhuman cruelty? Just hear how she runs 
on— 

*My sorrow has no name, and if it had, 

I would not speak it (good) ; ’tis too wildly sad 

For human utterance. Icy griefs are felt 

Which never into softer words can melt— 


(‘Excellent for purposes of ice cream in warm 
weather. ) 
I would that I were dead! 
‘Life has no pleasure for my lonely heart! 
Within my eyes the burning tear-drops start! 

My soul is dark (borrowed); nor music, fowers, nor 

mirth 

Can ever light again this midnight earth! 

I would that I were—wed! 

‘“‘That’s it exactly. I would that I were 
wed. That sounds more reasonable in a good- 
looking young lady. But as to the ‘midnight 
earth !’ just look at Miss Cerintha now. Looks 
like a hopeless case, doesn’t she, laughing with 
Mr. Dorsay and brilliant with flirtation, fairly 
beaming with it? Didn’t read it right, Mrs. 
Rasher? ’Tisn’t ‘I would that I were wed?’ 
Well, let ’s read the last verse— 

*'Tis sad in youth to feel the heart grow old! 

In summer's heat to feel the winter’s cold! 

This is my fate! So be it! I will bear 

With my wild sorrow! I will wed Despair! 

(Oh, don’t! She meant Dorsay. A slight 
mistake, but all right now.) 
I would that I were wed!’ 

“It’s my solemn conviction, Mrs. Rasher, 
that this poetry was indited after Miss Cerinth« 
had eaten too hearty a dinner, when she hadn’t 
a care, or a trouble, or a want in the world, 
and was as happy as a young lady can be with 
People who 
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are miserable never express themselves so 
sublimely ; then, again, miserable people are 
often very funny. I suppose, if I should tread 
on one of your corns, Rasher, you’d say some- 
thing very amusing about it, wouldn’t you? 
You warn me not totryit? Well, Mrs. Rasher, 
this is very good poetry, very good, indeed! I 
used to write in the same line when I was 
about her age; but if I should serve up your 
soiree now on a golden salver of rhyme, I’d do 
it in a lighter style.”’ 

Come here, my darling. Mr. Flummery has 
been reading your verses to the company. 
There, I knew you’d shriek! Be calm, my 
love; it was I who gave them to him. He 
thinks them sweet, but a little too pensive. 
Yes, I know, sweetest, you’re naturally melan- 
choly, while Felicia ’s just like her pa—fat and 
merry. What’s that, husband? She eats full 
as much pudding and pie as Felicia? Pshaw! 
she had always a delicate appetite. When she 
was a child only—my goodness! if Rasher 
himself ain’t making poetry ! 

(My wife has lately grown ambitious, 
I tell you she’s a smasher! 


She resolved to give a learned soiree, 
Than which nothing could be Rasher!) 


Making a fool of himself, as usual. 
could get near him! 


I wish I 


(She went and bought a bran-new house, 
And furnished if so quaint, sirs! 
She got the curtains and carpets first, 
And then called in the painters !) 


He ’ll make ’em all as mad as fire! No! 
they ’re giggling and poking each other slyly 
in the ribs ; some are crying, ‘‘ Go it, Rasher !’’ 


(She bought a lot of worthless daubs, 
Got bitten by the biters, 

And after everything was wrong, 
She then called in the writers.) 


If I could only get near enough to twitch his 
coat-tail! I do believe he’s taken too much 
wine. Everybody in the house has stopped to 
listen to him, of course. 


(She's cut a fashionable splurge— 
Also each poor relation— 

She thinks she’s brimming o’er with sense, 
But J know it’s sense-ation !) 


Don’t, Fitz, hold on to my dress so! I’m 


going to him. 


(To-morrow you will joke and laugh, 
As you paint, and write, and quarry, 
At Mrs. Rasher’s latest splurge, 
Her grand literary, musical, artistical, 
And Hail-Columbia soiree.) 


Well, if that don’t beat the Dutch ! 
VOL. Lx11.—38 


I don’t 
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wonder you all laugh, gentlemen, but I do be- 
lieve my husband ’s drunk. 

There! they ’re gone at last, and I’m glad of 
it! Rasher! I’ll never forgive you for the fool 
you ’ve made of yourself. Dearme! it’s tiresome 
work, anyhow, trying to be literary. I felt as 
uneasy as a fish out of water. The only com- 
fort I’ve had to-night was when I was resting 
on the sofa beside Mrs. Moneybags, talking over 
our new dresses—there | 





GRANDMOTHER’S GARDEN. 
BY CELESTE. 


My grandmother's old-fashioned garden! 
Ah! never again shall I see 
A spot of such exquisite beauty 
And wondrous enchantment to me! 
For there, in my earliest childhood, 
I whiled away long summer hours, 
And gazed on its treasures with rapture, 
Or filled my young hands with the flowers. 


The trees in the orchard—long branches 
Reached o'er the mossy stone wall, 
That 'mid the soft border of grasses 
Their first golden apples might fall. 
Those prim garden beds, to my vision, 
Seemed crowned with each loveliest hue, 
And passers-by, young and old, lingered 
The beautiful garden to view. 


The crocus first whispered of beauty 
Safe hidden beneath the spring snows ; 
And hyacinths, fragrant and lovely, 
Next 'woke from their winter's repose. 
From then till the cold winds of autumn, 
So ruthless, chilled summer away 
That spot was my fairy!and gorgeous, 
And each charming flower was a Fay! 


The lilac boughs trembled with sweetness, 
Those mornings so dewy and bright ; 
The woodbine flowers bloomed on the lattice, 
And humming-birds sought them at night ; 
The snowballs grew high in the corner, 
And lilies so stately and tall, 
Near daffodils, tulips, and roses; 
And robin's song floated o’er all. 


Oh, many the flowers in that garden! 
Their names are all dear now to me. 
Sweet-Williams I love, for they grew there, 
A charm has the gay fleur-de-lis; 
For memories linger around them, 
Each one to my heart hath a tone— 
O violets, sweetest and dearest, 
I loved you, and called you my own! 


I sat in the vine-covered arbor 
When clusters of purple peeped through, 
Near by rushed the musical river, 
And verdure-clad hills rose to view. 
Ah! then, in my grandmother's garden, 
I knew naught of sorrow or fears, 
And life was as sweet as the roses 
That bloomed in those earlier years. 
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NOVELTIES FOR MAY. 


Fig. 1.—Bertha cape or fichu, for wearing in Fig. 4.—The tongue-shaped cuff or lappet en 
the evening, or with a low-necked dress in revers (turned back), is much worn by those 
summer. The foundation is Brussels net; the who prefer a close sleeve ; the star-shaped or- 

Fig. 1. Fig. 4. 








naments, if in mourning, should be of crape ; 
in black velvet, otherwise. 
Fig. 5. 





loops and lozenge trimming of narrow velvet 
ribbon ; plain fall, of any neat point. 
Fig. 2.—Collar and habit shirt, suitable for 


mourning ; the folds may be of clear muslin or 
tarleton; the needle-worked edge of black, as 
Fig. 2. 
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is also the knot of ribbon, which forms a pretty 
variation to the lappet shape of the collar. 








Fig. 3.—Undersleeve of clear muslin, witha | Figs. 5 and 6.—Caps for morning wear. The 
deep frill, en revers at the wrist, fastened by an | round cowl shape of Fig. 5 is perhaps the most 
elastic band, with a medium velvet ribbon. | desirable. 
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Fig. 7. 











Fig. 7.—White chip hat, with a very light 
white feather on one side; cape trimmed with 
violet velvet and white blonde strings of white 
ribbon; full ruche of white blonde, with a 
bouquet on the right side. 

Fig. 8.—Coiffure for a young lady. 

Fig. 9.—Zouave chemisette. 








NAME FOR MARKING. 
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DESIGN FOR PATCHWORK. 























Ovr page compels us to reduce the size of | 


the pattern ; but, by a little attention, sections 
may easily be cut of any dimensions desired. 
Take a piece of clean stout white paper, and 
fold it in all the parallel sloping lines seen in 
our engraving. These may be at any distance 
from each other; only regular and equal. It 
will be seen that a line drawn exactly between 
every pair of parallels will take in the points. 
Draw these lines with a pencil, to distinguish 
them from those caused by the folding, and the 
proper forms can be readily obtained. Cut 
them out, and from them others in card-board, 
if for a large piece of work, and you have all 
your sections ready, without the possibility of 
a misfit. The two eight-pointed figures are 
differently arranged. A may be filled up in 
eight pieces, while B should be composed of 
nine—a star of eight points to the centre, and 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Or, if on a suffi- 


eight diamonds round it. 
ciently large scale, the inner star may be of 


eight pieces. Two very distinct shades of the 
same color will look better for A than many 
different tints. B may have a dark centre and 
bright points, or vice versa. The intermediate 
figure, C, should be of such neutral tints or 
dark shades as may throw up the brilliant hues 
of which the star should be composed. 

We have said that this design may be ap- 
plied to another purpose. Worked on canvas, 
in wools, the outlines done in black, it would 
be both rich looking and easily worked. EIl- 
derly people and children can often do a piece 
where they can count threads, where a painted 
pattern would puzzle them. No. 14 or 16 can- 
vas, and eight-thread wool should be used. 
Orange, claret, blue (if good), and brilliant 
greens look well in such a pattern. 
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TAKE white crochet cotton, No. 8, tie a small 
riug, and in it work 18 long crochet stitches. 

2d row.—Two long stitches between every 
stitch. 

3d.—Three long stitches in every bunch of 
two stitches. 

4th.—Three long stitches between the first 
and second stitch of every bunch. 

5th.—Four long stitches between the first and 
second stitch of every bunch, and so on in- 
creasing one stitch every row, until you have 
the mat the size you desire. The one in the 
engraving is increased to ten stitches in every 
bunch. The last two rows are done in colors. 





KNITTED ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 
FUCHSIA. 
Ir knitted in good size China silk, it does 
well to ornament caps or bonnets. 
38* 
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Catyx.—Four calyx are required foreach flow- 
er; cast on eight stitches with crimson sp/it 
wool. 

lst row.—Knit plain. 

2d.—Purl. 

3d.— Knit plain. 

4th.—Purl. 

5th.—Make one, knit two; repeat to tle end 
of row. 

6th.—Purl. 

7th.—Knit plain. 

8th.—Purl. 

9th.—Knit plain. 

10th.—Purl. 

11th.—Knit plain. 

124h.—Purl. 

13th.—Make one, knit three; repeat to the 
end of the row. 

14th.—Purl. 

15th.—Make one, knit four ; repeat. 
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16th.—Purl. 

17th.—Make one, knit five to the end of row. 

18th.—Knit six stitches, turn back and purl 
the same (leaving the rest of the stitches on 
the needle). Continue knitting and purling 
the six stitches until you have six small rows ; 
then decrease one stitch, knit four; next row, 
decrease one, purl three, knit a row plain ; then 
decrease one, purl two; lastly slip one, knit 
two together, turn the slipped stitch over, fas- 
ten the wool by putting it through the last 
stitch. This eqmpletes one division of the calyx. 
Break off the wool, leaving about a yard on 
the work, in order to carry down the wool to 
the stitches, which are still on the needle. 
Then with the same wool, knit six more stitches, 
which must be done especially as the first, 
forming the second division, and with the same 
wool knit the third and fourth, which finishes 
the calyx. 

Sew a bit of ‘fine wire (with the same split 
wool) round the end of each division, and the 
ends of the wire must be sown two by two on 
the inside of the flower before it is sown up. 

The corolla is small in the Fuchsia, and less 
apparent than the calyx. The color of the 
wool must be either purple or dark puce. 

Cast on eight stitches. 

lst row.—Knit plain. 

2d.—Purl. 

3d.—Make one, knit two; repeat through- 
out the row. 

4th.—Purl. 

5th.—Knit plain. 

6th.—Purl. 

jth.—Make one, knit three; throughout the 
row. 

8th.—Purl. 

9th.—Knit plain. 

10th.—Purl. 

1lth.—Knit four stitches, turn back, decrease 
one, purl two, and finish by slipping one, knit- 
ting two together, turning the slipped stitch 
over, and putting the wool through the loop; 
bring the wool down the edge in the same way 
as for the calyx, and knit the second, third, 
and fourth divisions like the first. Sew a bit of 
wire round the edge, following the sinuosities 
of the work, and sew the two edges together. 

The pistil and stamen can be made like the 
lily, but very much finer and smaller; but a 
simpler and easier method is, to stiffen some 
pale green, or white sewing cotton, with gum, 
and cut eight pieces of it of about five or six 
inches long, for the stamen, and one bit rather 
longer for the pistil; tie them together, and 
dip the longest in gum, and then in some green 
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powder, or wool cut as fine as powder, and the 
rest, first in gum, and then immediately in 
yellow powder, or wool cut as fine, which will 
answer quite as well for the purpose. Mount 
your flower, by placing the stamens and pistil 
inside the corolla, and that to within the calyx, 
sufficiently low to show the corolla slightly; 
sew the open side of the calyx, and twist all 
the stalks together, covering the little stem 
with green wool. 

Buds.—Cast on four stitches, knit one row 
plain, purl one row. 

3d row.—Make one stitch, knit one through- 
out the row. 

4th.—Purl. 

5th.—Knit plain. 

6th.—Purl. 

7th.—Make one, knit two throughout the 
row. t 

8th.—Purl. 

§th.—Knit plain. 

10th. —Purl, 

Then gather all the stitches with a rug nee- 
dle, make a little ball of red wool, put a bit of 
wire across it, fold over, and twist the wire 
quite tight, cover the little ball with the piece 
just knitted, sew the opening neatly, and gath- 
er up the stitches at the stem, which must be 
covered with crimson wool. 

Lear.—Cast on three stitches, knit, and purl 
alternate rows, increasing one stitch at the 
beginning of each row until the leaf is of the 
breadth desired (about seven stitches for the 
smallest, and fourteen or sixteen stitches for 
the largest); then knit and purl four rows 
without increase, and begin to decrease in 
every row, until you have but three stitches 
left, which knit as one, and fasten off. Sewa 
fine wire round the leaves, leaving a small bit ay 
the end as a stalk, and alsoa fine wire doubled, 
at the back of the leaf, in the centre, which 
will keep it in shape. 

Several shades and sizes of leaves are required, 
as also several buds and flowers, to form a 
handsome branch. 
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SMALL RETICULE OR PURSE, IN APPLI- 
CATION. 

Materiale.—A piece of cinnamon brown cloth, on 
which the design is laid in black velvet and blue cloth. 
Red braid, gold braid, and gold thread, passementerie 
tassel and slides, and cord to match. 

Tuts article consists of four pieces, on all of 
which the design is repeated ; they are sewed 
together down the sides, and meet ina point. 
The black velvet is represented as black in the 














WORK DEPARTMENT. 





engraving ; the lighter pattern is in blue cloth. 
Both are edged throughout with gold braid, 
laid on so as to conceal the part where the ap- 
pliqué and ground join. The braided patterns 
on the velvet and the blue cloth are done in 
red braid, edsed with gold thread. 

To make it, have four pieces of washleather, 
cut the same shape as the sides of the bag, and 
join them up; join up the bag also, put the 
lining in, and fasten it lightly down the seams. 
Turn in the edges at the top; sew them to- 
gether, finish with a cord and small rings, 
eovered with crochet, through which the strings 
are run. 

Any other combination of colors may be used, 
care being taken that they harmonize suff- 
ciently well. 





THE MISS DINAH PEN-WIPER. 


Taxg a black china baby abont three inches 
high, dress it with three black cloth skirts, the 
third one the longest, and cut with the scissors 
into seallops, and with a thread drawn into 
fintes. Over these skirts is a bright scarlet 
velvet skirt ornamented with braid and beads, 








over that a short white silk skirt tied at the 
waist with a cord and tassel. A ribbon sash 
passes from the left shoulder to the right side 
of the waist. On the head is a turban gayly 
ornamented with feathers and flowers. The 
under cloth skirts are to be used for the pen- 


wiper. 
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ECONOMICAL PLANT PROTECTORS. 


Tue first and best method is to get a common 
garden fram-, made of whatever size you think 
proper, either with one, two, or three lights ; 
but, instead of having them glazed, as is the 
usual custom, have some cheap calico stretched 
upon the frame, quite tight, and afterwards 
made waterproof by means of a composition, 
directions for the making of which will be given 
further on; and for the plan see Fig. 1. : 

The next consists of six stakes, being driven 
into the ground in a circle, at equal distances 
from each other, and two hoops, whose size and 
diametrical proportions must depend entirely 
upon the extent of the plant or tree you desire 
to surround ; one to be nailed within an ineh 
of the top of the supports, the other about half 
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Fig. 1. 


4A 
way down, and afterwards covered with water- 
proof calico, as Fig. 2. 

The third and last, thongh by no means the 
least important, is not a new idea, but equally 
nsefal in its way for square beds of plants. It 
consists of a sufficient number of arches, which 
may be formed with hoops from an old tub, 
which have opened, pointed at each end, and 
thrust into the ground at the extreme edges 
of the bed, at about eighteen inches apart all 
the way down. Then place a straight stick or 
lath on the top, and one on each side, about 
twelve inches from the ground; tie each arch 
securely to these sticks, and you will have a 
frame strong enough to hold the waterproof 
calico, taking care, however, that in both cases 
the material used as a covering reaches the 
ground, where it will have to be secured, as, 
without it is, the plants would be as well and 
better off without any covering at all; for you 
could but lose them, and you would be sure to 
do that if you neglected the above caution, and 
have the mortification of knowing you had 
taken the trouble to make a frame, which, for 
the waut of a little forethought, failed to pro- 
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Fig. 3. 





duce the effect desired, namely, the protection 
of your favorites. 

To give them air and light you must contrive 
to have some portion of the coverings movable, 
for which purpose the top is preferable. Open 
these doors or windows, as I may term them, 
whenever the weather will permit, but close 
them at night, or, in fact, as often as you think 
there is any danger of their taking harm. 

Here is a receipt for waterproof dressing 
which I have frequently used, and found effi- 
cacious: Get some thin cheap calico, and after 
having stretched in on your frames (or, if re- 
quired, in a piece, on the ground) quite tight, 
then cover it, by means of a brush, with a com- 
position made of two pints of pale old linseed 
oil, one ounce of sugar of lead, and four ounces 
of white resin. The sugar of lead is to be 
ground with a little of the oil, after which add 
the remainder and the resin, and mix these 
ingredients well together while warm. 

In conclusion, permit me to hope these in- 
structions will not only meet the requirements 
of many, but verify the old saying, ‘‘ A penny 
saved is a penny earned.” 





NAME FOR MARKING, 
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NEW STYLE OF DRAWERS, VERY COMFORTABLE, AND 
EASILY MADE, 
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CROCHET TIDY. 


TO BE WORKED IN SQUARE CROCHET. 
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Count the number of squares in the extreme 
width and multiply by three, with the addition 
of one for the length of chain ; and then select 
a cotton which will bring the tidy to the size 
you require. In anoval tidy, you do not com- 
mence on a chain of the full length, but on one 
that will make the number of squares at the 
vide. In this tidy, as there are twelve squares, 
thirty-seven chain must be made. Break off. 
In the next row, as there are six squares extra 
on each side, make a chain of eighteen, then 
work on the chain for the twelve close squares ; 
then finish with eighteen chain. Go on in- 
creasing in this way till the extreme width is 
obtained. To decrease, if by one square only, 
miss the first stitch of the last row, slip the 
next, single crochet the next, and double cro- 
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chet the third. Reverse this to decrease at the 
end of the row. If two or more squares are to 
be decreased at each end, begin with the slip 
stitch over the second, third, or any other. 
Always work in the ends if possible. This tidy 
will be greatly strengthened and improved by 
a line of double crochet being worked entirely 
round it. A fringe trimming is the prettiest 
for round or oval tidies. 
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FANCY BASKETS. 


VBRY PRETTY ARTICLES FOR PRESENTS, OR FOR FANCY PAIRS. 





Have a frame made of brass wire, and pass | can be ornaniénted by bows or rosettes of rib- 
fancy ribbons in and out of the wire, as shown bon, as taste may dictate. 
in thecut. The handle and sides of the basket 





Taw basket is of willow; the double oval | bright blue silk and sewed on. In the centre 
leaves which decorate the inside and bottom of of these double leaves, and in the spaces which 
the basket are pieves of red cloth cut out, or- | separate these pieces, are placed stars of white 
namented with embroidery and chain-stitch in | cloth, cut out and ornamented. 
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A VERY SIMPLE STYLE OF SHORT NIGHT-DRESS, EASILY MADE, 
AND VERY COMFORTABLE. 


SAMPLER FOR OUR YOUNG FRIENDS. 
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Leceipts, &e. 


TO MAKE MUFFINS AND CRUMPETS. 


You must first provide yourself with an tron plate. 
This should be about eighteen inches square and three- 
quarters of an inch thick. The surface should be per- 
fectly level and very smooth, though not polished, 
Muffin and crumpet makers generally have the plate 
(larger than that I have named, and circular) firmly 
imbedded in brickwork, with a furnace under it, such as 
is placed under acopper. You, however, need not go to 
this expense, as you can place your plate over the fire 
in your range, resting it on the hobs, taking care to have 
a fire clear at the top, that your articles may not be 
smoked. The fire should be made up with coke or cin- 
ders, and so regulated that the heat may not be too 
great. The exact degree of heat required you will soon 
be able to ascertain by experiments. You will ruin 
your muffins and crumpets, if you suffer them to be 
When the raw material is laid on the plate, it 
This turn- 


burnt. 
must be carefully watched and duly turned. 
ing must be performed with dexterity by means of a 
knife somewhat resembling a painter’s palette knife, 
only broader and longer, sufficiently thin to bend easily, 
and about sixteen inches in length. 

Crumpets.—Make a batter thus: To two quarts of 
water, just lukewarm, add a quarter of a pint of good 
yeast, free from bitterness, and mix them intimately. 
Pat to this as much flour as will make a thinnish batter, 
and put it ina warm situation for about six hours. Stir 
it well up with a broad, flat wooden spoon, and let it 
remain in the warmth three or four hours longer. Have 
ready some tin hoops of the size you wish your crum- 
pets, and about half an inch deep. Next ascertain 
whether the iron plate is sufficiently hot, which it will 
be if, when you throw a pinch of dry flour upon it, it 
becomes brown. Lay as many of your hoops upen the 
hot plate as there is room for, say four, and with a small 
ladle pour a sufficient quantity of batter into each hoop. 
When the top is covered with little air bladders turn 
each crumpet dexterously over, tin and all, with your 
long knife, and bake for about five minutes longer. 
Observe carefully all that takes place during the baking 
of the first batch, and you will have no difficulty after- 
wards. 

Crumpets may either be served up hot at the time 
they are made, or they may be made some time before- 
hand, and toasted when required for use. If you toast 
them, let both sides be made a pale brown, lay them on 
warm plates, and spread some soft butter lightly on 
each side. They should be toasted quickly, and it is 
best not to lay them upon one another, as that causes 
them to taste rather doughy. 

Mufins.—Ordinary brewers’ yeast may answer the 
purpose, if it be first strained through some bran to free 
it from its bitter taste, Put it in a quart of warm water, 
and mix in itas much flour as will make it a stiff batter. 
Place it in a warm situation for four hours, then stir it 
welldown, Take upa portion of the batter, say a quar- 
ter of a pound, in a broad wooden spoon, in your left 
hand ; and with your right hand, with a emall wooden 
spoon, or with your hand, form it intoa round, ball-like 
shape. Spread some flour, about half an inch deep, 
upon a pasteboard, and make a little round hollow 
for each of these balls. Cover them up with flannel, 
and let them remain two hours to prove. When your 





iron plate is sufficiently hot, as for crumpets, set the 
muffins upon it, When they have risen properly turn 
them over, and bake till they are euf_iciently set. 

Muffins are rarely used without toasting. Run the 
point of asharp knife about a quarter of an inch deep 
along the outer edge of each, exactly in the middle, 
Then toast them, by holding them at such a distance 
from a clear-fronted fire that they may get hot through 
without burning, When toasted on both sides pull them 
open and place a thin layer of butter on each side ; close 
them again, and cut each muflln separately with a sharp 
knife across the middle. Pile them lightly upon each 
other on @ warm plate. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


A nick Dinyer on SupreR.—Cold meat, especially if 
rather underdone, may be readily made into a savory 
dish, as follows: Cut the meat into slices, spread them 
out on a dish, and sprinkle them with pepper, salt, and 
flour. Chopan onion, and sprinkle that overalso. Put 
the pieces into a deep dish, and add water in the pro- 
portion of a small teacupful to a pound of meat. Add, 
to make it more savory, a tablespoonfual of vinegar or 
ketchup, or any gravy that may be inthe house. Cover 
the whole with mashed potatoes, and put the dish in a 
side oven, if the family have one, or, if not, in a Dutch 
oven before the fire, about half an hour before meal-time. 
This will make a good dinner occasionally; or, for a 
working-man, who has to go out to work and does not 
get his dinuer regularly, his wife will, no doubt, get 
smiles and commendations if she thus prepare a supper 
for him. 

Cueap Rice Prppina.—Boil a pound of rice in three 
pints of water, till it isthoroughly soft. Stir in a small 
teaspoonful of powdered allspice, if agreeable, or a 
blade or two of cinnamon. It may then be served out 
in plates, and a little treacle peured over each, or, after 
the rice is soft, two tablespoonfals of flour may be stirred 
into a pint of milk, and put into the rice and siirred up. 
Let it boil for a few minutes, and sweeten to taste with 
brown sugar. 

Potato Sovp Matore.—Take some large, mealy pota- 
toes ; peel, and cut them intosmall slices, with an onion; 
boil them in three pints of water till tender, and then 
pulp them through a colander: add a small piece of 
butter, a little Cayenne pepper, and salt, and, just be- 
fore the soup is served, two spoonfuls of good cream. 
The soup must not be allowed to boil after the cream has 
been put into it. 

This will be found a most excellent soup, and, being 
easily and quickly made, is useful upon an emergency, 
when such an addition is suddenly required to the 
dinner, 

Mock Trrtie Sovp.—Scald and clean thoroughly a 
calf's head with the skin on; boil it gently an hour in 
four quarts of water, skimming it well. Take out the 
head, and when almost cold cut the meat off, and divide 
it into bits about an inch square. 

Slice and fry ofa light brown in butter two pounds of 
the leg of beef, and two pounds of veal, and five onions 
cut small, and two ounces of green sage. Add these to 
the liquor in which the head was boiled, also the bones 
of the head and trimmings, two whole onions, a handful 
of parsley, one teaspoonful of ground allspice, and two 
teaspoonfuls of black pepper, salt to your taste, and the 
rind of a lemon; let it simmer and stew gently for five 
hours; then strain it, and when cold take off the fat. 
Put the liquor into a clean stewpan, add the meat cut 
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from the head, and fora gallon of soup add half a pint 
of Madeira wine, or claret, or the juice of a lemon made 
thick with pounded loaf-sugar; mix a spoonfal of flour 
and a cup of butter with a little of the broth, and stir it 
in. Let it stir very gently till the meat is tender, which 
will be about an hour. 

About twenty minutes before it is to be served, add a 
small teaspoonful of Cayenne, the yolks of eight or ten 
hard-boiled eggs, and a dozen forcemeat balls; some add 
the juice ofa lemon. When the meat is tender the soup 
is done. 

To make the meat balls, boil the brains for ten minutes, 
then put them in cold water; when cool, chop, and mix 
them with five spoonfuls of grated bread, a little grated 
nutmeg, pepper, salt, and thyme, and two eggs; roll 
the . lls as large as the yolk of an egg, and fry them of 
a light brown in butter or good dripping. 

Very good soup, in imitation of turtle, is also made 
from calves’ feet: four of these boiled in two quarts of 
water till very tender, the meat taken from the bones, 
the liquor strained ; a pint of good beef gravy and two 
glasses of wine added; seasoned as the calves’ head 
soup, with hard eggs, balls, ete. 

To Crisp Parsiey.—Pick some bunches of young 
parsley, wash them, and swing them in a cloth to dry; 
put them on a sheet of paper in a toaster before the fire, 
and keep them frequently turned till they are quite 
crisp, which will bein about six or eight minutes. 


To Fry Parstey.—When the parsley has been washed 
and thoroughly dried, throw it into lard or butter which 
is on the point to boil; take it up with aslice the instant 
it is crisp, and lay it on paper on a sieve before the 
fire. 

Friep Breap ror GARNiIsHine.—Take slices of stale 
bread about a third of an inch thick, cut them into 
shapes with a paste-cutter, fry them in fresh butter a 
light brown, lay them upon a cloth to dry, and place 
them round the dish, They may be made to adhere by 
brushing the under part with a little four mixed with 
white of egg. 


Cuerse Stranovt.—One pound of oatmeal, three 
ounces of salt, half a pound of cheese cut up, two table- 
spoonfuls of mustard, two gallons of water; add your 
oatmeal with the hand ; stir it all the time. 


HOMEMADE WINES. 


To Sweeten Wines.—To fifteen gallons of wine put 
half a pound of dry ground mustard-seed, and a small 
handful of clary flowers; put it in a linen bag, and sink 
it to the bottom of the cask. 


GoosrBerry Wing.—Bruise the gooseberries with the 
hands in a tub; to every s'x pounds of fruit add a quart 
of cold spring water, stirring it thoroughly; let it stand 
twenty hours, then strain them; dissolve two pounds 
of sugar to every quart of water employed, let it remain 
another day, remove the scum very clearly, and pour it 
into the utensil or cask in which it is to remain previous 
to being bottled. The scum removed must be kept in 
flannel and the drainings caught in a vessel; they must 
be added to the other liquor. Let it work about sixty 
hours, not more, and then cover down close. In four 
months it will be ready for bottling. 

Grapz Wine.—To one gallon of grapes put one gallon 
of water; bruise the grapes, let them stand a week with- 
out stirring, then draw off, and fne. Put toa gallon of 


wine three pounds of sugar, put it in a vessel; but it 
must not be stopped till it has done hissing. 








Mvuiperxy Wing.—Take mulberries that are quite 
ripe ; gather them when the weather is fine, spread them 
onacloth on the floor or table for twenty-four hours, 
and boil up a gallon of water to a gallon of juice; skim 
the water well, and add a little cinnamon, bruised. Add 
to every gallon six ounces of white sugar-candy, finely 
beaten, skim and strain the water when it is taken of 
and settled, and put to it the Juice of the mulberries, and 
to every gallon of the mixture put a pint of white or 
Rhenish wine ; let them stand six days in a cask to set- 
tle, then draw off the wine, and keep it cool, Thisisa 
very rich wine, 

Ornanoe Wine.—A dozen of oranges to a gallon of 
water and three pounds of loaf-sugar; pare the oranges 
thin, and take off all the white skin ; squeeze them well, 
and then put out all the juice, oranges, and the water 
together, and let stand for four-and-twenty hours; then 
strain it off, and put it into a barrel with sugar, half the 
peels, and a quart of the best brandy; bung it down 
when it has done hissing ; it must stand twelve months 
before it is bottled. The water must be cold, not boiled. 


Parsyip Wine.—Clean and quarter four pounds of 
parsnips, to which put one gallon of water; boil them 
till tender, drain them through a sieve, but do not bruise 
them ; pour the liquor into a tub, and toeach gallon add 
three pounds of lump sugar and half an ounce of crude 
tartar; when cool, put in the yeast, and let it stand four 
days in a warm room, then turn it. The mixture should 
be fermented in a temperature of sixty degrees. When 
fermentation has subsided, bung down the cask, and let 
it stand twelve months before bottling it. March and 
September are the best months for making it. It only 
requires to be kept a few years to make it superior to all 
other made wines. 

Rain Wine.—One hundred of Smyrnas to twenty 
gallons of water (wine measure); boil half a pound of 
hops in the water for an hour, let it stand till cold, thea 
pour it over the fruit ; let it remain three weeks, stirring 
it every day ; press it off, and put it into the cask; do 
not bung it down till the fermentation has ceased ; when 
it has stood about a year, draw it off clear, put it in the 
barrel again, and let it stand to settle before it is bottled ; 
before it is bunged down close put a quart of brandy to 
a hogshead of wine; what is thick should be run through 
a flannel bag. The time of steeping depends on the 
warmth of the weather. When the fruit is swelled 
ready to break, it is fit to press. 


Raspperry Wine.—Take three pounds of raisins, 
wash, clean, and stone them thoroughly; boil two gal- 
lons of spring water for half an hour; as soon as it is 
taken off the fire pour it into a deep stone jar, and putin 
the raisins, with six quarts of raspberries and two pounds 
of leaf-sugar; stir it well together, and cover down 
closely, and set it inacool place; stir it twice a day; 
then pass it through a sieve; put the liquor into a close 
vessel, adding one pound more loaf-sugar ; let it stand 
for a day and a night to settle, after which bottle it, 
adding a little more sugar. 


Wauxcr Wixe.—To one gallon of water put two 
pounds of brown sugar and a pound of honey, and boil 
them for half an hour; be careful to skim it clean; put 
into a tub a handful of walnut leaves to every gallon, 
and pour the liquor upon them ; let it stand all night, 
then take out the leaves, and put in halfa pint of yeast. 
Let it work fourteen days; beat it five times a day to 
take off its sweetness, and stop up the cask, It should 
stand six months before it is used. 
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BEDS AND BEDROOMS. 


In our present highly civilized state, we spend so large 
a portion of our time in bed (about one-third), even when 
in heaith, that it is of great importance for us to under- 
stand what isthe best form, and material, and condition, 
of this place of repose. For healthy persons, it is unad- 
visable to burn a fire or gaslight during the night: the 
former, while it burns briskly, promotes ventilation, by 
causing a current up the chimney ; but very commonly, 
towards morning, it sinks low, and has not sufficient pow- 
er to cause a draught, and is only a consumer of oxygen 
and a liberator of carbonic acid; such also is the gas- 
burner, unless there be a tube over it running into the 
chimney, and carrying off the noxious fumes. Most per- 
sons experience a sense of insecurity when they retire to 
rest with the bedroom door open, yet this is the safest con- 
dition in which to sleep as faras the health is concerned ; 
the air is then constantly undergoing a change, and does 
not become vitiated, as in a confined space, where one 
or more persons, by breathing, are abstracting its vital 
principle. A light chain-bolt will answer the purpose 
of security, and enable the door to be kept ajar; or if 
this is objected to, the upper panels may have perforated 
zinc plates let into them or some other contrivance, by 
which open spaces can be left; this is sometimes done 
with bedroom windows, and it may be so managed, that 
the openings can be closed at pleasure. For the rest, 
have as few obstructions to the free passage of air as 
may be. Bedrooms arefar too much encumbered by bed 
and window curtains, and other drapery; if people 
knew the inestimable value of a pure and frequently 
changed atmesphere, they would not wrap and inclose 
themselves as they do, shutting out their best friend, 
oxygen, and in their deadliest enemy, carbonic acid. 
Always let beds be stripped directly they are vacated, 
and the clothes thrown right off; unhealthy excretions 
are given off by all animal bodies in a heated state, and 
these must be dissipated as soon as possible, therefore 
open the window, and let the fresh breeze sweep through 
the room. Remove slops and dirty linen the first oppor- 
tunity, and sweep out frequently, scattering tea-leaves 
to keep the dust from flying; do not wet the floor in 
damp weather, but when it is fine and dry, this should 
occasionally be done, early in the morning, that it may 
be perfectly dry by night. 


THE TOILET. 
THE EYES. 

Tue eye, when in health, requires very simple atten- 
tion, bathing with cold or tepid water being all that is 
needfal. It is, however, so delicate an organ that exter- 
nal causes easily affect it and impair its beanty. Too 
strong a light fatigues the eyes, and exposure to currents 
of air, long-continued application, or night watchings 
are equally injurious to them. In evening occupation, 
extreme care should be taken in the management of the 
light, which should be considerably above the eyes, so 
that the glare may not shine into them. Inflammation 
of the eyelid, accompanied by irritation, may be speedily 
reduced by holding it over the steam of boiling water. 
It sometimes happens that the glands of the eye secrete 
too abundantly, and become glued together during the 
night; in which case the following preparation will be 
found useful: Chamomile tea, moderately strong, with 
a little brandy, in the proportion of a tablespoonful of 
the latter to a small cup of the tea; the eye should be 
bathed frequently with this mixture, and at night, be- 





fore retiring to rest, a little ointment, composed of sweet 
oil and white wax, should be carefully applied to the 
edges of the eyelids with a fine camel-hair pencil. When 
reading or other exercise of the eyes has been too long 
continued, an aching sensation is felt just above them; a 
piece of linen doubled several times and steeped in equal 
parts of vinegar and rose-water will give relief. Per- 
sons who suffer from weak eyes will derive great benefit 
by dropping into them two or three drops of cold spring 
water several times in the twenty-four hours. A small 
lump of sugar saturated with eau de cologne, and slowly 
dissolved in the mouth, will give temporary brilliancy 
to the eyes. 

The eyelashes contribute greatly to the beauty of the 
eye; in early youth they are generally thick and long, 
but, owing to neglect, they soon break and wear off. As 
they not only impart a soft and pleasing expression to 
the eye, but protect and preserve it, their growth should 
be encouraged, and for this purpose they should be 
clipped every four or five weeks; by this means they 
will acquire strength, and will soon become long and 
luxuriant. One or more eyelashes sometimes grow in- 
wards and irritate the eye; it may be possible to train 
them in a‘proper direction with a camel-hair pencil 
dipped in gum-water, otherwise they should be cau- 
tiously extracted by a surgeon. The eyebrows have a 
great influence on the character of the face; Le Brun 
regarded them as the most certain interpreter of the 
sentiments, Their shape may be improved by judicious 
management, but artificial applications always give an 
unnatural and disagreeable effect ; they may be rendered 
soft and compact by the use of a little pomade and 
smoothing them closely together with the fingers. A 
well-formed eye should neither be too open nor too 
closed; the almond shape is the most beautiful. The 
Chinese have a method of elongating the oval of the eye 
by drawing out or extending the eyelid at the external 
angle, and by constant repetitions of this slight opera- 
tion they obtain the almond shape, which they esteem 
essential to beauty. 

Opinion, fortunately, differs as regards the color of 
the eyes; some prefer blue, with its various shades of 
violet and gray; others black, brown, or hazel. One 
person will admire black eyes, as possessing more fire 
and brilliancy, while another will exclaim— 

‘Je n’aime pas les yeux noirs 
Qui fierment disent, J will make war, 


Mais j'aime les doux yeux blenx 
Qui doucement disent, J do love you." 


Black eyes announce an impassioned and ardent tem- 
perament. Physiognomists also attribute to them a 
greater degree of sincerity than to any other color. In 
blue eyes we recognize a tender, mild, and timid organ- 
ization, but in some of their lighter shades they are not 
always to be trusted. Byron used to say, “ Never put 
faith in a gray eye.” Every eye which is healthy and 
without positive blemish or defect is capable of beauty, 
although in shape and color it may be far from perfect. 

The eyes are the interpreters of our affections and our 
thoughts ; theirs is a language universally understood, 
persuasive and emphatic, penetrating to the inmost 
recesses of the soul. They express and communicate 
with unequalled rapidity emotions the most tumultuous, 
sentiments the most delicate; they obey every moral 
impression, betray every shade of feeling. There is the 
timid glance of modesty, the bold stare of insolence, the 
warm glow of passion, the glassy look of indifference, 
the light of intellect and genius, the leaden gaze of stu- 
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pidity, the calm serenity of innocence, the open frank- 
ness of candor, the furtive look of hypocrisy. Courage, 
benevolence, despair, joy, pity, fear, loyve—these are but 
a few of the passions and sentiments which they are 
capable of portraying. Those eyes are the most beauti- 
ful which express the finest feelings, which yield testi- 
mony to a noble and loving nature. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROPERTIES OF CHARCOAL.—Among the properties of 
charcoal may be mentioned its power of destroying 
smell, taste, and color; and as a proof of its possessing 
the first quality, if it be but rubbed over putrid meat, 
the bad smell will be destroyed. If a piece of charcoal 
be thrown into putrid water, the putrid flavor is de- 
stroyed, aud the water is rendered comparatively fresh. 
The sailors are aware of this fact, and when the water 
at sea is bad, are in the habit of throwing pieces of burnt 
biscuit initto rectify it. Again, color is materially influ- 
enced by charcoal, and, in numbers of instances, ina very 
singular way. There are numerous applications of this 
property of charcoal to useful purposes in the arts; if 
you take a dirty black syrup, such as molasses, and 
filter it through burnt charcoal, the color will be re- 
moved. There are some properties in charcoal which 
appear to be mechanical rather than anything else; but 
for the purpose just mentioned, the charcoal of animal 
matter appears to be the best, You may learn the influ- 
ence of charcoal in destroying color, by filtering a bottle 
of port wine through it; it will lose a great portion of 
its color in the first filtration, and become tawny; and 
after repeating the process two or three times, you 
may destroy its color altogether. It is a very hygro- 
metric substance, and therefore absorbs air and moisture 
in considerable quantity; it therefore increases in 
weight, on exposure to air after burning. 


Facts ABout MiLk.—Cream cannot rise through a great 
depth of milk. If milk is therefore desired to retain its 
cream for a time, it should be put into a deep narrow 
dish ; and if it be desired to free it most completely of 
cream, it should be poured into a broad, flat dish, not 
much exceeding one inch in depth. The evolution of 
cream is facilitated by a rise, and retarded by a depres- 
sion of temperature. In wet and cold weather the milk 
is less rich than in dry and warm ; and on that account 
more cheese is obtained in cold than in warm, though 
not in thunder weather. The season has its effects—the 
milk in the spring is supposed to be best for calves, in sum- 
mer it is best suited for cheese, and in autumn the butter 
keeping betterthanthatofsummer. Cows less frequent- 
ly milked than others give rich milk, and consequently 
much better. The morning’s milk is richer than the 
evening’s. The last drawn milk of each milking, at all 
times and seasons, is richer than the first drawn, which 
is the poorest. 

METHOD OF ASCERTAINING THE STATE OF THE LUNGs.— 
Persons desirous of ascertaining the true state of their 
lungs are directed to draw in as much breath as they 
conveniently can; they are then to count as far as they 
are able, in a slow and audible voice, without drawing 
in more breath. The number of seconds they can con- 
tinue counting must be carefully observed. In a con- 
sumption, the time does not exceed ten, and is frequently 
less than six seconds; in pleurisy and pneumonia it 
ranges from nine to four seconds. When the lungs are 
in a sound condition, the time will range as high as from 
twenty to thirty-five seconds. 
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FurNiIsuine.—It is a great mistake to crowd a room, 
and it isalso an extravagance which brings no good 
return. In Paris apartments appear to much more ad- 
vantage at much less cost. Looking-glasses are usually 
fixtures in the suites of rooms, thus preventing dilapida- 
tions of the walle on removal. If in beginning life the 
money often so disadvantageously spent in articles that 
encumber, rather than improve a dwelling, were de- 
posited for accumulation, with such after-additions as 
were found practicable, the foundations of future inde- 
pendence would often be laid. 


Wasnire Lace.—The following method of washing 
lace, lace collars, or crochet collars, not only makes them 
look well, but saves much of the wear and tear of other 
washing: Cover a glass bottle with calico cr linen, and 
then tack the lace or collar smoothly upon it; rub it 
with soap, and cover it with calico. Boil it for twenty 
minutes in soft water; let it all dry together, and the 
lace will be found ready for use. A long piece of lace 
must be wound round and round the bottle, the edge of 
each round a little above the last, and a few stitches to 
keep it firm at the beginning and end will be found 
sufficient, but a collar will require more tacking to keep 
it in its place. 


Tue Use or Sirx.—Silk is an agreeable and healthy 
material. Used in dress, it retains the electricity of our 
bodies; in the drapery rooms and furniture covers, it 
reflects the sunbeams, giving them a quicker brilliancy, 
and it heightens colors with a charming light. It pos- 
sesses a cheerfulness of which the dull surfaces of wool 
and linen are destitute. It promotes cleanliness, and 
will not readily imbibe dirt. Its continually growing 
use by man, accordingly, is beneficial in many ways. 

Cuaprep Hanps.—Borax, two scruples; glycerine, 
half an ounce ; mix in three-quarters of a pint of boiling 
water, and use morning and evening. 

To Kriz Fuizs.—Two drachms of extract of quassia, 
dissolve in half a pint of boiling water. Sweeten with 
a little brown sugar, and pour on plates. 

Castor O11 Pomaps.—Castor oil, eight ounces; best 
lard, four ounces ; white wax, four drachms; bergamot, 
four drachms; oil of lavender, forty drops. Melt the 
lard down ina pipkin, and on cooling add the castor oil, 
stirring the whole well; then add the bergamot and oil 
of lavender. You can increase or decrease the above in 
equal proportions at pleasure. 

VAKNISH FOR MAPs AND Pictures.—Put equal parts 
of Canada balsam and turpentine into a bottle, which 
place in a warm situation, and shake frequently for 
about a week, the varnish will be then fit for use. The 
picture or map must first have a coat or two of thin 
isinglass or gum arabic, which should be perfectly dry 
before the varnish is applied. 

To Cement Broken Cuina.—Beat lime into the most 
impalpable powder ; sift it through fine muslin; then tie 
some into a thin muslin, put on the edges of the broken 
china some white of egg, then dust some lime quickly on 
the same, and unite them exactly. 

Sweet BurrermMiLK.—Take the milk from the cow in 
a large wide-mouthed bottle. In ten minutes begin 
shaking it till flakes of butter swim about and the milk 
looks thin and blue; strain it through a sieve, and drink 
as often as the stomach will bear. This must form the 
whole of the patient's diet, eating with it roasted apples 
and ripe fruit. Keep in a cool place, and it must not 
taste in the least sour when taken. 











Evitors’ Gable. 


BEAUTY, AND HOW TO GAIN IT. 
PART SECOND. 
‘What is good-looking but looking good?” 


Tue action of the emotions upon the lines of the face 
is constant ; the consequent impression indelible. IIl- 
humor, unkindness, egotism as regularly and certainly 
deform the faces of those who harbor them as the most 
industrious and pains-taking artist can, with repeated 
strokes of his pencil, portray the hideousimage. Indeed, 
the operations of nature being more steady and certain 
than those of man, the effects of evil passions produce 
countenances more forbidding than human art can pos- 
sibly delineate. 

No matter how bright the eye, if unkindness and envy 
frown through it; no matter how perfect the mouth 
when discontent and scorn have moulded its expression! 
The fine tints of the skin, most fleeting of feminine 
charms, how speedily these take their fight when gusts 
of passion disturb the animal economy, or eager appe- 
tite overloads the stomach. 

On the other hand, whether the eyes be black, blue, 
or gray, large or small, when softened by amiable feel- 
ings and brightened by good-humor, they never fail to 
charm. The face speaking sense and gentleness is 
pleasing, even pretty, whatever may be its outline, 

When Louis the Fourteenth was young, he one day 
said to the Duc de Morthemar, a man of remarkable con- 
versational powers, ‘‘ Of what use is reading?” 

“Tt does for my mind, sire, what good dinners do for 
my complexion.” 

This duke had a very bright color in his cheeks, His 
remark was as true as it was witty ; and it may be added 
that those brilliant, well-nurtured minds give a beauty to 
the feminine face that is particularly valuable because 
it is lasting. When the poet spoke of 

‘*The mind, the music breathing from her face,"’ 
he indicated a charm that is not fleeting with the spring 
of life, but which accompanies its owner into the au- 
tumn of years, ay, even to the winter of old age. 

And now we will let our young friend go on with her 
story :— 

REVERIES OF A MAIDEN OF NINETEEN, 
(Continued from page 368.) 

How fastidious Cousin Eustace is! He desires beauty 
and perfection in everything. How plain I must appear 
in his eyes, and how imperfect in every way! I feel 
this when he looks at me. How I wish I could emerge 
from this chrysalis existence, and put on wings of 
beauty and brightness! 

Everard is handsome ; 
cimen of manly beauty. 


to my eyes he is a perfect spe- 

And then he is so good, so 
frank and intelligent, too! How happy he will make 
the woman he loves, if she is capable of appreciating 
him! But how high above all others must the woman 
be who calls forth his deepest, truest love! I do not 
believe such a girl would be easy to find. How superior 
he seems to every one! But then, if there were not so 
much imperfection in the world, perfection woald not 
I am eure I have never seen any one 


look so beautiful 
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that I thought united so many good, and noble, and 
attractive qualities as Everard. Ah! well, he is too far 
above me or anything I can ever hope to reach for me 
to think of him. Yet how happy it would make me to 
know that I could render myself worthy of being loved 
by him! 

There is nothing makes one so attractive as amiability 
—true and genuine, not a simpering, affected softness ; 
that is more displeasing than downright open ill-nature, 
for it implies hypocrisy. If we indulge unamiable, 
envious, revengeful feelings, they will grow continually 
stronger, till they overcome our better natures, as weeds 
choke and wither the flowers. 

Ill-temper is a great disfigurer of beauty—almost as 
bad as the smallpox. A shrew wears an expression 
stamped in that will betray her, although she “‘ may 
smile and smile.'’ The voice, too, partakes of the sharp 
qualities of her temper, and even her very motions, for 
that matter; they are all of a piece, She is angular 
every way, and when she endeavors to put on an ap- 
pearance of amiability, how easily we can see through it! 

Shame will never do, if we wish to please; it is much 
more troublesome to support them than it is to attain 
reality. Besides, it is irksome to be always on guard 
lest the real quality of the mind and temper should peep 
out somewhere. Aunt Eustace says it is more trouble to 
hide our faults than it would be to overcome them, if we 
would only try it. Then hiding faults don’t ansyer the 
purpose, either, for if people don't see, they will feel them. 

But I was reckoning up the peautifiers. Love isa beau- 
tifler—not only love for our friends, but love for all good 
and beautiful things in nature and morals. There is 
another kind of Jove that beautifies more than all. The 
consciousness of being loved will heighten beauty some- 
times, even if the admiration does not come from those 
we love. I suppose it is not very disagreeable to any 
one to be admired ; to be sure I do not know much about 
it from experience, but I must plead guilty to being a 
little curious to know the sensation that this admiration 
produces. Perhaps I shall come to the knowledge some 
day, else why this strong desire to be beautiful and be- 
loved ? 

Uncle Eustace thinks that Everard admires Jane Aus- 
ten; he has imagination enough, uncle says, to invest 
her with the high qualities he would desire her to 
possess. And she would not be likely to dispel the 
illusion, as J should, by some inharmonious action, 
supposing it were possible for him to get up 4 fancy in 
regard to me. 

Somehow I can never fancy him loving Jane Austen. 
Yet love has strange freaks sometimes ; even such a piece 
of still life as she may serve for a high-souled man to 
wrap his affections about. I must set these thoughts 
aside. The matter of self-improvement ought to occupy 
my mind now; and, as the first step towards it, I will 
banish vain imaginations. 

I must put together systematically all the know- 
ledge I have gained that will help me to attain the ex- 
cellence Iam seeking, and then deduce from it a set of 
rules for the regulation of my habits, mental, moral, and 
physical; and then I must, I win endeavor to live up 
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to them, regularly, earnestly, that I may obtain beauty, 
goodness, and happiness, for these all lie along the same 
path. 

I mean to be thorough in this matter, and to collect 
all the aid I can from books, from observing others, and 
noting the operations of my own mind, also the effects of 
various physical habits. 

Who knows but I may collect such a mass of valuable 
facts as to be able to write a book, and give my experi- 
ence to help others !—at least, I may write for the Lady's 
Book. But I am afraid it would not be of much account ; 
people have more knowledge now than they put to good 
use. Perhaps this happens because they do not see the 
whole, and the various relations between cause and effect 
do not strike them as important. I must make my 
teachings very plain. 

And first I must try to remedy the defects in my own 
habits and character; doing right by fits and starts will 
never effect much change. I think I have some natural 
advantages, as they are called, but these are constantly 
growing less, instead of increasing. Here I have lived 
nineteen years, and my life has been almost a blank. I 
wonder ifthe next nineteen years will not be better filled. 
Weare blind gropers in our own darkness, sure eaough. 

But a little light has dawned. I have gained self- 
knowledge and strength of purpose during the two last 
years. I have read books for instruction, and found 
interest in them, positively more engrossing than my 
former books of light literature—very light, indeed— 
ever gave me. I never found living at random pleasant, 
at all, and Iam convinced that we never do enjoy real 
happiness till we live in the way that is right, and en- 
deavor to do right. 

Aunt Eustace says I have improved. 
what Everard thinks, é; 

(Conclusion next month.) 


I wish I knew 


TO H. VETHAKE TOTTEN. 
How shall I weave my sorrow into verse? 
Too fast and free the bitter teardrops swell, 
Too poor and fepble will the sad strain seem, 
For I have loved thee all too long and well. 


Yet, O thou loved and lost! by all the hours 

That we have passed in sweet commune together, 
I fain would bind a tribute wreath for thee, 

Although the pallid buds at once should wither. 
I never dreamed that thou wert early doomed, 

For thou wert born for deeds of high renown; 
How often I, with all a sister's pride, 

Have claimed for thee the future’s laurel crown! 


I knew how pure and noble was thy heart, 
I knew the intellect thy white brow shrined, 
And scarce could tell which most my love had won, 
Thy gentle goodness or thy noble mind. 
Yet not for thee we sorrow, O belov’d! 
For not in darkness sunk thy sun at noon; 
Ah, God knew best for thee, thou pure of heart! 
And crowned thy bright youth with no earthly boon, 


Forget me not, if heaven’s stainless ones 
May e’er by earthly memories be moved ; 

Remember her who, as a sister weeps, . 
Proud to have known thee, prouder to have loved. 


And in my heart there dwells a vacant shrine, 
Gone is its idol—it can know no other; 
No form of earth thy vacant place can fill, 
Who could replace thee, 0 beloved brother! 
Lucy H. Hooprr. 








WOMEN WHOSE NAMES WILL LIVE. 


Two deaths have recently occurred, one in England, 
one in America, that deserve a record in our Book. 

Mrs, CATHERINE GRACE Frances Gors, wife of Captain 
Gore, of the British Life Guards, died on the last day of 
January, 1861. Mrs. Gore, well known throughout our 
reading land, by her fascinating novels, was born 1799. 
Her first work, ‘‘ Theresa Marchmont,’’ was published 
1823. Since that time she has written between sixty 
and seventy different works—novels, poems, and plays, 
making, in all, over 200 volumes; and, the London 
Times says, that “in all these volumes there is scarcely 
to be found one dull page.”’ 

The same journal, after many testimonies to her won- 
derful readiness of composition, and mental power, and 
judgment, says: ‘‘Mrs. Gore’s wit was inexhaustible, 
For the most part it took the form of simile; but her 
comparisons were so subtle, and her allusions so swift, 
that she kept the reader’s attention at a high level of 
activity. And then for the matter—it was interesting 
while it was new, and it will be interesting again when 
itis old. Some future Macaulay will turn to her pages 
fora perfect picture of life as we find it now in the upper 
crust of society.’’ She was truly a lady of society as 
well as of learning, ‘‘ one of the most brilliant women of 
her time, whose talk overflowed with epigram and jest, 
and whose commonplace remarks were more witty than 
the best wit of others.’’ She was a woman of Genius. 


Miss Mary P. Townsenp, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
died about the first of January, 1861. She was sister of 
Miss Eliza Townsend, author of some remarkable poetry, 
among which was the noble lyric entitled ‘* The Incom- 
prehensibility of God ;"’ a poem pronounced by eminent 
critics equal to the best poems of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
or Bryant, These two sisters, with their only brother, 
Alexander Townsend, Esq., lived together in opulent 
singlehood all their lives, devoted to each other, to lite- 
rature, and works of benevolence, 

Mary P. Townsend was the last of the family, and her 
last Wii. has lately been published, showing the cha- 
racter of her mind, and proving her thoughtful care to 
do all the good in her power. Her name has never ap- 
peared on the title-pages of books, but it will, henceforth, 
be deeply graven in many thankful hearts, 

The first bequest in her will was to the ‘‘ Home for the 
relief of single, indigent women in Boston.’’ She says, in 
her testament, that ‘‘she belongs to the sisterhood, and 
is in duty bound, as far as she has the means, to procure 
them a shelter from the ‘world’s dread laugh,’ and a 
quiet home.” The recipients are to be such as are re- 
duced by poverty, not crime ; to be Americans and born 
of American parents. 

For the benefit of these single women Miss Townsend 
devised $20,000 to enlarge the ‘‘ Home,” and $60,000 to 
be applied for the support of the charity. Then she di- 
vided about $30,000 among various religious and benevo- 
lent societies ; and left $20,000to Harvard College forthe 
benefit of indigent scholars. Her brother was educated 
at that college, and had always been a benefactor to 
struggling genius. Thus we see that to promote learning 
and piety among all, and contribute to the particular 


comfort and happiness of those of her own sex who 
find life a lonely and stony pilgrimage, were the good 
works she planned and strove to accomplish. She was 
a woman of Benevolence. 


Exampte: Wart it Teacnes.—The sketches we have 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE, 





given of these two eminent ladies do not imply they are 
to be patterns for their sex in those particulars which 
distinguished themselves. 

Mrs. Gore was gifted with extraordinary genius; Miss 
Townsend inherited great wealth. These were talents 
committed to them, which not many women possess in 
like degree. But what they did with their ten talents 
all other women may do with their five, or two, or eveu 
one talent: improve what they have. 

Industry is the good fairy that gives the great re- 
ward; Jdleness is the wicked elf that robs us of time, 
disturbs our plans of improvement, and destroys our 
high-built hopes of doing good or great things. 

Industry it was that gave Mrs. Gore her world-wide 
fame. Had she folded her faiy hands in listless indo- 
lence she would never have written 200 volumes. If she 
had not studied and worked hard, notwithstanding her 
wit and genius, she would never have been heard of 
beyond her own circle. 

Miss Townsend practised, through a very long life, 
care for the happiness of others, which her dying testa- 
ment embalmed. She had thought, prayed, and worked 
todo good. Work, then, is the lesson these ladies have 
left as their legacy to all women. 





Worx! Wat Work seALL we vo?—This is the 
question often propounded to us by young ladies, and 
even older ones, who have the means of living provided 
for them, and have more time on their hands than is 
needed for home duties and their own individual im- 
There are thousands of such 
“What 


provement and enjoyment. 
women found, especially in our large cities. 
shall we do?”’ is their earnest question. 

We tell them of Associated Charities (and shall have 
more to say on these domestic missions); of providing 
Homes and culture for the poor and destitute little ones, 
and Hospitals for Sick Children; of patriotic efforts, like 
the purchase of Mount Vernon; of Missions for the in- 
struction and salvation of women in heathen lands 
Many an earnest-hearted Florence Nightingale might be 
found in our wide land, longing for an opportunity of 
active work in the noble cause of humanity. To these 
do not wait 
Do what 
perse- 


we say, work in the best way that offers ; 
for special opportunities or a great occasion. 
your hands find to do with faithfulness and 
verance, and you will be in the path that leads to hap- 
piness for a woman, whether you have or have not the 
talents to achieve eminence 

“ Mraston Caumns.* First number, For the Women's 
Union Mission Society of America to Heathen Lands.” 
New York This interesting little work 
will be devoted to Mra. Mason's Mission and the School 


January, 1861 
for Girls at Tounghoo, Burmah, We hope our friends 
will obtain this quarterly pamphlet (price three cents per 
copy), which will give them more information than we 
have room to insert. The plan of collecting money for 
the Mission is succeeding well. Many “ Mission Bands” 
are formed, each pledging twenty dollars a year for five 
years, when it is expected the School and Mission will 
become self-supporting 

One dollar & yoar makes a member, 

Twenty dollars, collected or given, & manager. 


* To be had of Miss Doremua, Secretary of the W. U. 
Missionary Society, care of Doremus & Nixon, 21 Park 
Piac Now York. Or send two three-cent stampa to 
Mrs. ale, Lady's dook, Philadelphia, and the pamphlet, 
wit elreule =. «ll be forwarded, 





Fifty dollars, collected or given, makes a patron. 

We have the following names and gifts to record for 
this month :— 

Ladies of Philadelphia (by the hand of Mrs. Stevens), 
$20. Contributed by Mrs. J. E. Gould, Mrs. George 
Junkin, Miss Sessions, Mrs. G. 8. Benson, Mrs. Morris 
Patterson, Mrs. John McArthur, Jr., Mrs. M. Bullach, 
Miss A. Bullach, Mrs. H. West, Mrs. Field, Miss 8. Field, 
Mrs. H. Collier, Mrs. E. C. Grant, Mrs. Henry M. Fuller, 
Mrs. H. D. Sherrerd, Mrs. 8. A. Mercer, Mrs. Anna R. 
Howell, Mrs. C. 0. Abbey, Mrs. Martha Manderson, Mrs. 
J. E. P. Stevens (collector), one dollar each, pledged by 
these ladies for five years, making their Pastor’s wife, 
Mrs. William P. Breed, Philadelphia, Honorary Man- 
ager. 

Mrs. E. Ravenscroft, Suspension, Ala., $1. 

Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin, Boston, Mass., $2. 

Mrs. A. H. Worthen, Lynn, Mass., $1. 

Goop Listevers.—Coleridge, who was a man of genius 
and knowledge, was glad of opportunities of display. 
Being a good talker, he liked to find a good listener; he 
admitted it, and told an anecdote of a very talkative 
Frenchman, who was introduced toa dumb lady. The 
Frenchman went on talking and the lady seemed to lis- 
ten very attentively, never, of course, offering to put in 
a word. When the Frenchman afterwards met the 
friend who had introduced him, he expressed his obli- 
gations for bringing him acquainted with such an agree- 
able and intelligent woman. He was much astonished 
and mortified when told that she was dumb. An agree- 
able listener is the pleasantest companion for an egotist. 





Miss 8. J. Hate’s Boarpine anyp Day Scoot For 
Youne Lapres, 1826 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac- 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. The moral 
training and the health and physical development of 
the scholars are carefully attended to. 

References; Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D. D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Eaq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N, J.; aud others. 


To Ovr CorrnesPonpents.—The following articles are 
accepted; ‘ Love’’—‘' A Sigh for the Absent Spring”— 
“The Parting’—‘ The Dream of the Persian Astrolo- 
ger’’—"*The Withered Leaf'—‘ Loving Eyes’’—" Life 
and Toil’'—‘ The Fairies'’—“ The New Cloak""—*“ Hero- 
ines’’—'' Widows''—and “ A little while.” 

These articles are declined: “The Voice of Spring”— 
‘*Mildred'’—"' Martha’ (we are sorry to disappoint the 
writer, but we have no room)—“ The last Kiss at Night” 
—Ella’’ (well written, but we have too much poetry 
offered)—“ Song''—“' Silent Cities""—" Country and City” 
—** Active Life’’—" Never will do"— The Times"’—"' A 
Shining Light withdrawn" —"' Heroes'’’—" Lost Hours" 
—'* Dirge’’—" The Crisis’ (we do not disenss political 
mattors in the Lady's Book)—* Earnest Endeavor" (prees 
on, the writer will auceeed)—" On the Evils of War"— 
“Why do we Mourn ?""—* Errors of Thonght'"'—" Elsie 
Atkins—a story of Real Life’ (so romantic and appa- 
rently unreal that we fear to publish it)—‘ To-day"= 
and “ The Broken Heart," 

We should like the address of the writer of ‘Over the 
Sea." 
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Health Department. 


JNO. BTAINBACK WILSON, M. D. 


FeMALe Puysicians.—We learn from our medical ex- 
changes that there is a considerable stir in the profession 
just at this time about the medical education of women, 
and their admission to the rights, privileges, and honors 
of physicians. The Pennsylvania State Medical Society, 
and Philadel phia County Society have passed resolutions 
refusing their members consultation with female physi- 
cians. 

The Montgomery County Medical Society of the same 
State objects to the course taken in reference to ‘‘ medical 
sisters,”’ by those societies. Dr. B. Dowler, of the New 
Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, in an article of 
some length, advocates the woman side of the question 
dividing the profession in Pennsylvania. Hesays: ‘ As 
there is no sex in science, so there is no ethical code by 
which competent women as physicians must be excluded 
from the pale ofthe profession solely on account of their 
gender.”’ 

The Atlanta (Ga.) Med. and Surg. Journ., from which 
the above extract is taken, gives its opinion thus: ‘* We 
think this m@&tter comes before society in general. If 
public opinion tolerates the practice of medicine by 
a woman, and decides that all the duties of a physician 
will comport with the proper grace, modesty, and gentle 
bearing of ladies, it is all that is necessary to give them 
a place in the profession. As a member of social society, 
we say that when women seek the position of physicians 
they leave the sphere of greatness nature designed them 
to move in, and in which society desires them to remain. 
As a medical man, we look to the capability, honesty, 
and uprightness of those who ask admission into the 
profession. We say let woman doctors alone, and they 
will soon learn the error of their way, if an error it be, 
and return to their domestic and literary greatness." 

Now as a member of sec‘oty, and as a “‘ medical man,” 
we claim the privilege of having our say in this matter. 
We boldly and unhesitatingly declare ourself on the side 
of the “‘ medical sisters."’ Seven years since, and before 
this thing was agitated to any extent in the medical 
profession, we wrote an article for the Southern Med. 
and Surg. Journ, of Augusta Ga. (see Southern Med. and 
Surg. Journ. for 1854) advocating the education of women 
for the practice of certain branches of medicine. In 
that article we contend that the mental capacity of 
woman Is fully equal to the acquisition of all necessary 
medical knowledge, while her tact, promptitude, intul- 
tive quickness of perception, and delicacy of touch give 
her great advantage, and render her peculiarly fitted for 
the practice of midwifery ; the Bible name of the profes- 
sion proving it to belong to woman. 

“ The moral or psychologic adaptation of woman (quot- 
ing from the article) needs no proof; all who have been 
80 fortunate as to receive the kind ministrations of a 
mother, sister, or wife, in sickness and distress, will 
respond with a warm heart to the simple self-evident 
declaration that woman I» peculiarly qualified by nature 
for the relief of the afflicted of her own sex, by touching 
the tender chords of sympathy in a sister heart which 
vibrates responsive to her own.,"’ 

Besides the mental capacity, the manual dexterity, and 
moral fitness of woman, we contend that she has a 
great advantage over man in diagnosticating disease, or 
determining its nature, because she bas a feeling know- 








ledge. If we mistake not, there is an old saw which 
runs thus: “‘ Seeing is believing, but feeling is knowing."’ 
Who will pretend to say that a woman is not more com- 
petent than the opposite sex to comprehend the diagnos- 
tic value of certain symptoms and sensations originating 
in the feminine constitution when she has felt those 
sensations which are peculiar to her as a woman, and 
which render her such &n enigma to those who have 
only an intellectual or theoretical knowledge of her 
peculiarities in health and disease ? 

Woman, then, being mentally, morally, and physically 
suited for the practice of medicine, it follows that she 
has a natural right, by virtue of her natural qualifica- 
tions. The only question for us to consider, then, is 
whether it is necessary and proper that she should exer- 
cise this right, and to what extent. 


First, as to the extent, we will only say that woman 
being naturally incapacitated for the general practice of 
medicine, while she is eminently fitted to minister to 
her own sex and to children, she will, from the very na- 
ture of things, be confined to a class of diseases in which 
her services are most needed, and which will not conflict 
in the smallest degree with that “‘ grace, modesty, and 
gentle bearing’’ about which our Atlanta editor appears 
to be so solicitous. As to the propriety and necessity 
of having feminine physicians for women and children 
there cannot be a moment's doubt; the safety, the hap- 
piness, the very salvation of the most refined and lovely 
women imperatively demand that they should have one 
of their own sex who is properly educated and compe- 
tent to treat their peculiar diseases. The education of 
women for the treatment of women is the only remedy 
for concealment and irremediable disease on the one 
hand, and the malpractice of uneducated women on the 
other. And while the necessity for female physicians 
for children is not so pressing as in the case of women 
themselves, the advantages of educated women to treat 
the ailments of children must be manifest to every one. 

Now the question is: Shall the medical profession, 
through the influence of selfishness, professional pride, 
an under estimate of the capacity of woman, false no- 
tions as to her social position and duties, or any other 
motive, oppose her enjoyment of those honors and 
privileges which are universally conceded to all honor- 
able educated physicians? 

It cannot be denied that women physicians would divide 
the practice, and thus render it less lucrative than it is 
now for men. But, admitting that the profits would be 
diminished, there would be a corresponding diminution 
of labor, which would give the male practitioner more 
time for study and reflection, and thus enable him to 
cultivate more successfully the vast fleld of general 
practice committed to hia special care and guardianship, 
But granting that no personal or professional advantage 
could arise that would afford an adequate compensation 
for the pecuniary loss, we would still contend that the 
claims of suffering humanity and the good of our race 
ought to be sufficient to banish all mercenary influences 
from the ranks of the noble and philanthrople profession 
to which we belong. And we would add that the pro- 
fession, by taking the initiative in the medical education 
of women, regardless of all selfish considerations, would 
re-ostablish ite ancient renown, and win for itself bene- 
dictions more grateful to every pure and generous heart 
than all the gold of Ophir. 

At some future time we will have something to say on 
professional pride and some other points connected with 
this great and most interesting subject—the medical 
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education of woman, At present we can only add that 
Dr. Dowler, the Montgomery County Medical Society, 
and the friends of this movement are right: those who 
oppose are wrong, and their opposition will prove futile, 
for the native modesty of woman, and the advanced 
civilization and refinement of the nineteenth century 
imperatively require that woman should be properly 
qualified for giving medical attention to her own sex, 
and the requisition will be met in spite of all opposition, 

Prudence and honor, then, as well as the dictates of 
philanthropy and humanity, should so far prevail with 
physicians as to induce them to cease, forever cease their 
fruitless attem pts to stifle the voice of Nature as she pleads 
in melting tones through woman—“ Give me one of my 
own sex to minister at my bedside In sickness and in my 
time af trouble!" 

CoLumpus, Ga, 


Witerarp dlotices, 


Books ny Mait.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice, 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

From T. B. Perenson & Baornena, Philadelphia:— 

A MESSAGE FROM THE SEA; and THE UNCOM.- 
MERCIAL TRAVELLER. By Charles Dickens (Boz). 
Complete in one volume, The general business depres- 
sion which has been felt throughout the country, occa- 
sioned by recent political events, has not failed to extend 
Hence 
we have not to chronicle the lssue of the usual number 
of new books. The Messrs 
not to have suspended in any noticeable degree their 
usualactivity. Noristhere any reason why they should 


to the publishing business as well as to others, 


Peterson, however, seem 


do so. The publications issued from their house are 


always of a class that must find asale, These publica- 
tions are usually the works of standard or well known 
authors, which are published in editions of every style 
and binding, and which, though not perhaps of the sen- 
sational school, are yet such as always are and always 
will be in demand. Belonging to this class is the book 
whose title we have given above. Dickens is one of the 
most popular, and, at the same time, one of the best of 
His stories are so widely read that 
his very name is “familiar as household words.”” The 


English novelists. 


volume of which we speak is uniform with Peterson's 
Library Edition of his works, and contains his two 
latest tales for Christmas and the New Year. We have 
already given them a notice as they appeared in another 
form of binding. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1 25. 


From Harper & Brorners, New York, through Perer- 
sow & Brorners, Philadelphia :— 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS: From 
the Death of William the Silent to the Synod of Dort. 
With a Full View of the English-Dutch Struggle against 
Spain, and of the Origin and Destruction of the Spanish 
Armada. By John Lothrop Motley, LL. D., D.C. L., 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, author 
of ‘“‘ The Rise of the Dutch Republic."” In two volumes. 
This is a work following the History of the Rise of the 
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Dutch Republic, by the same author; taking up the 
course of events at the period when that work closes, 
and pursuing them for the space of several years, These 
events are recorded in their most minute particulars, 
the character and appearance of persons participating in 
them are closely drawn, and every fact of sufficient im- 
portance to claim a place in history is detailed and dwelt 
upon in all its bearings, Although narrating the occur- 
rences of very few years, so full and comprehensive is 
this work that it includes two large octavo volumes, 
Price, cloth, $4 00; sheep, $4 50; half calf, #6 00. 

THE WITS AND BEAUX OF SOCIETY. By Grace 
and Philip Wharton, authors of “The Queens of So- 
ciety." With illustrations from Drawings by H, K. 
Browne and James Godwin, Engraved by the Brothers 
Dalziel. This is a companion book to “The Queens of 
Society," which has preceded it, There are within its 
pages graphic sketches of noted individuals of the past 
and present centuries, witty anecdotes and humorous 
4oscriptions, The first character with which the reader 
is entertained is George Villiers, second Duke of Buck- 
ingham; and afterward follow among others, Sheridan, 
Beau Brumme!!, Theodore Hook, and Sydney Smith, any 
one of which forming the only subject of a volume would 
be a sufficient guarantee of ita readableness, Price $1 40, 

THE CHILDREN'S BIBLE PICTURE-BOOK, Illus- 
trated with eighty engravings, This elegantly illustrated 
volame concludes the series of four, of which the pre- 
ceding three, “The Picture-Book of Quadrupeds,"’ “ The 
Picture-Book of Birds,"’ “‘ The Picture Fable Book," have 
been already noticed, This, as well as the others, is 
well suited to entertain and instruct those for whom it 
ia designed. 


From Ropert M. Dx Wirt, New York, through Perer- 
son & Brotuens, Philadelphia:— 

HARRY HARSON; or, The Benevolent Bachelor, By 
Joha T. Irving (nephew of Washington Irving). The 
story is well told, with occasional little ebullitions of 
wit and originality, which atone in part for its defects. 
The interest never flags, from beginning to end; and 
one finishes the perusal of it with the thought that, 
though the “nephew of Washington Irving'’ has not 
yet added fresh laurels to the bright name he bears, there 
is still a possibili’y that he may do so, 

From Rupp & Car.erox, New York, through Prrer- 
son & Brotners, Philadelphia:— 

PAMPINEA, and other Poems, By Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, We have received this little volume of poems 
which is from the pen of one of our younger American 
poets, who not only gives great promise for the future, 
but has in the past and present produced something 
worthy of praise, Two previous volumes of poems have 
been given to the world by him; one, “The Ballad of 
Babie Bell, and other poems ;"’ the other, ‘‘ The Course of 
True Love never did Run Smooth ;” while the third and 
present one possesses all the characteristics of simplicity 
and poetic beauty of its predecessors. His works are 
stamped with the true mark of genius, and he is destined 
to take his place among the first poets of our country. 
Price 75 cents, 

From Fisuer & Brorner, Philadelphia :— 

POETRY OF THE BIBLE AND PARABLES OF JE- 
SUS. Jn Rhyme. By Silas Sexton Steele. With eight 


illustrations, Though we cannot commend very highly 
the poetical merits of this little book, it is nevertheless 
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attractive in appearance, and will find many admirers 
among the little folks, Price 12 cents. 

THE EVERGREEN MINIATURE LIBRARY: Contains 
twelve volumes, done up in handsome style, gilt edged, 
ornamented covers, and many tliustrations, making a 
“love of a library” for children, which grown people 
may read with profit. Each little book is a gem of de- 
votional, historical, or poetical literature. We wish 
this “ Evergreen” could be set in every family. 

From the Avrnor, New York, through J. B. Lrppry- 
cort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A VOICE FROM THE NEWSBOYS, Here we havea 
novelty at least; the story of John Morrow, a young boy 
but sixteen years old, written by himself. He “has been 
on his own hook for the last six yearsasa newsboy, match 
peddler, bookseller, and dealer in stationery, dry-goods, 
hardware, ete.,"’ and has now written an account of his 
life, the truth of which is vouched for by many well 
known and responsible persons in New York city who 
are acquainted with him personally, for the purpose of 
raising funds for his own education. An eminent pro- 
fossor, speaking of the book, says: “Its statements may 
be relied upon as entirely trathful. The benevolent, to 
whom it may be offered, may feel sure that they do a 
kind deed in buying !t.'’ Orders may be sent to Johnny 
Morrow, care of A. 8. Barnes & Burr, Nos, 61 and 63 John 
Street, New York. 

From Cassru., Porrer, & Gatpin, New York :— 

CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. Parts 
23, 24, 2 and 26, These books include a portion of the 
book of Nehemiah, the books of Esther and Job, and aiso 
a portion of the Psalms, Published semi-monthly at 15 
cents per part, 

CASSELL'S POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. Part 22, 
descriptive of the different varieties of sheep and goats, 
Published monthly at 15 cents per part. 

From Ropert Carrer & Brotners, New York :— 

EVENINGS WITH JOHN BUNYAN: or, The Dream 
Interpreted, By James Large. We have an interesting 
picture, in this work, of the influence which that wonder- 
ful work, “The Pilgrim's Progress," has now through- 
out Christendom. This record of the family reading and 
talking over the—almost divine allegory, will add a 
pleasure to the home-circle of readers in many families. 

KITTY’S VICTORY, and other Stories. By the author 
of ‘Cosmo's Visit to his Grandfather."’ This is acharm- 
ing book for little girls—and boys, too, as the family 
group is incomplete without the happiness of all the 
children, which these stories are calculated to enhance. 

THE BLACK SHIP, with other Allegories and Para- 
bles. By the author of ‘The Voice of Christian Life in 
Song,” ete. This, also, is designed for the young, and 
is of a graver tone, and requires more reflection. It is 
well written, and will interest readers of mature years, 

THE CITIES OF REFUGE: A Sunday Book for the 
Young. By the Rev. John R. Macduff, D. D., author of 
“Morning Watches,” ete. We have noticed 
works from the pen of thie powerful writer—all are 
good—and this one is excellent. 


several 


From A. D. F. Raxpoipx, New York :— 

PLEASANT PATHS FOR LITTLE FEET. By Kruna. 
This is a very pretty gift for children, containing ten 
stories, each one interesting and instructive, such as the 
young will love to read as well as learn to love what is 
truly good by reading. The writer shows decided talent 
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for this important office of writing for children, 
book is handsomely printed. 

From C. M. Saxtor, Barker, & Co., New York :— 

“OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES,” ETC. “YALE 
LECTURES." “ORCHARD HOUSE.” “RURAL AF- 
FAIRS,” and other publications on Agriculture, Gar- 
dening, and Rural Economy, to which these publishers 
devote much of their attention. We have in former 
numbers noticed one of these books, ‘Our Farm of Four 
Acres,” ete., as a work of great interest to ladies, which 
they should read for the innocent amusement it would 
give them, if they did not need nor heed its lessons of 
useful instruction. Now we commend the other publi- 
cations we have named to the attention of all who take 
an interest in country life, and want ald in improving 
their gardens, orchards, and farms, or who desire to 
learn something true and practical of rural affairs, This 
is the season to think about Agricultureand Gardening. 
Ladies who do not take any interest in these subjects 
lose much of the pure, healthful, and, we may say, de- 
votional enjoyment of heart and mind which the Creator 
has provided for the best happiness of His rational 
creatures, 


From Trexyor & Fre.ps, Boston:— 

ELSIE VENNER: A Romance of Destiny. By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, author of ‘The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Table,"’ ete. In two volumes, This is a book re- 
quiring something more than a cursory examination, in 
order to bestow upon it fair and Justeriticiam, be it either 
praise or censure, It is written in Dr, Holmes’ own 
peculiar, clear, forcible and lively style, and might per- 
haps not inappropriately be termed a disquisition on 
ethics as viewed from the author's stand-polnt, arrayed 
in all the attractiveness of romance. That these views 
are in some measure peculiar to himself, all the werld 
knows; and we leave to our readers to pass opinion 
upon the book, according as they may or may not agree 
with and admire him. Price $1 75. 


Godeys Arm-Chair. 


Gopry ror May.—Another engraving suitable to the 

We try to study that. “ Buttercups and Dal- 
A pleasant group indeed, and splendidly en- 
Godey's steel engravings are 


season. 
sies,"’ 
graved, but why dilate. 
now well known the world over to be superior to all 
others. 

Our sixth double extension fashion-plate graces this 
number, and had we only room to publish some of the 
thousand letters and notices we have received of these 
beautiful fashions we should be pleased. Our readers 
will observe that we givea picture as well as a fashion 
Look at the background of this plate, its drawing and 
its coloring ; it would be pretty, even without a figure. 
Look at the lady on horseback—how well engraved! 
how well colored! As beautiful as this plate is, we can 
even improve on it. 

Drawing Lessons. Never satisfied. 
made an alteration of this department for the better. 
This is an imitation of a lithograph, on tinted paper. 

The “ Dawning of Genius” is an engraving of great 
merit. A young lad, who has begun to display a “ taste 
for the arts’ (we judge he is & musician as well as a 
painter), is intently occupied sketching the portrait of 
an ugly mongrel dog, perched upon a table for the pur- 


We have even 
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pose, and held there under gentle restraint by the artist’s 
sister, who smiles kindly at his grave and astonished 
countenance, An elder brother looks on at the progress 
of the work, and acknowledges the truth of the resem- 
blauce with a broad grin of approval. 

We are again indebted to Mr. Letson, of the house of 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. of New York, for the Chev- 
ron dress which graces this namber. The inimitable 
Brodie, the prince of cloakists, also favors us with one 
of his beautiful designs. 

Ir we have done nothing in this world but this one 
thing, we deserve the thanks of the public. We have 
forced publishers to keep a greater uniformity in their 
monthly numbers. Our own course has led tothis. We 
give as good and often better numbers during the year 
than we give in January. They give nearly as good. 
However, that is something gained forthe public. They 
now begin to find out what we knew long ago, that 
‘‘honesty is the best policy.’’ In former years, they 
would publish a splendid January number, containing 
many engravings, and an extra numberof pages. Many 
would subscribe upon the strength of this number, but 
they soon found out their mistake, and probably would 
not take the Book another year. But that mattered not, 
there were always other dupes ; and so it kept on until 
our course was perceived, and our list increased, and 
the reason was found out, and now their subscribers 
have something like justice done them. But there is 
still great room for improvement. 





Darer's GARDEN CALENDAR POR 1861. Designed to 
furnish brief Directions for the Cultivation and Manage- 
ment of the Esculent and Flower-garden. Lllustrated 
with engravings, and containing select Lists of seeds, 
A most excellent work, and worthy 
Price 12 centa. 


rees, and plants, 
the attention of all amateur gardeners, 





A very pretty notice from the Westminster Sentinel :— 

“ Godey's Lady's Book is chaste in style, beautiful in 
sentiment, noble in thought, and is well calculated to 
call out all the ennobling virtues of the human heart. 
It contains a heavy list of excellent articles, and sixty- 
five engravings in all, Of Godey, it is true, that 

No cottage is furnished, no palace complete, 
Unless there the ladies the Lady's Book meet; 
No bride of discernment looks placidly on 
The home that contains not the sine qua non." 

Mua. R. B. L.—The only premium we give is the Book 
itself. Instead of spending our money outside we spend 
itin the Book, Depend upon it that a work must want 
morit, that has to be bolstered up with premiums, 


Guyxtiemen will thank you for a seat in an omnibus 
or car, ladies won't, Why is this? We dislike to find 
fault with a lady, but a little incident occurred to ourself 
in a Fifth Avenne omnibus in Now York, and with a 
Fifth Avenue female, we won't call her lady. At some 
inconvenience, we handed up her money to the driver 
aud procured her change, She took the latter from us 
as if we were the favored party. We informed her that 
we were not employed by the proprietors of the line to 
hand up money, She looked aa if she felt the reproof, 
but said nothing. It would bave been an easy matter to 
have simply nodded her head as a token of thanks. 
Ladios, we are very sorry to have to make these com- 
piatate, but you muat try and be a little polite 





Mars. J. B. B.—Did you ever read the fable of the fa- 
ther, son, and donkey? We might just as well try to 
please all the world as did the two bipeds in the fable ; 
besides, to do what you request would take up too much 
space ; and again, our subscribers would not be “ willing 
to pay a little more.”” In London, if they add anything 
to a magazine, they charge for it. Here have we added 
$10,000 a year to our expenses, in publishing the splen- 
did fashion-plates we are now giving, and we do not 
even ask “‘a little more."’ In fact, we receive now even 
a little less, for persons send us money at eight or ten 
per cent. discount, and send us drafts with the same 
rate of exchange deducted, leaving us about enough to 
pay for the manufacture of the book, and our profit in 
these instances is fame. 

To “a subscriber from Virginia.”” We can only quote 
the fable alluded to above. 


Tuat Turkey Cock we received at Christmas, and 
apologize for not having noticed it before, and our only 
excuse is that we took it immediately home, where it 
was much admired by our Christmas party. Well, to 
proceed, we received a turkey cock by mail, and a splen- 
did specimen he is of that proud-looking bird, and a 
useful ornament, for there he stands on the dressing- 
table, full of pins—in fact, it is a pin-cushion, but one 
of the best got up imitations we ever saw. We return 
our thanks to the lady who sent it, and wish she had 
furnished us with her name. 





Tue following is high praise indeed :— 

We can honestly recommend the New School and Cot- 
tage Pianos, manufactured by BoarpmAn, Gray, & Co., 
asa well made and durable instrument, admirably well 
adapted not only for school purposes, but for small par- 
lors, sitting-rooma, ete. The public will find it an ex- 
cellent and useful invention, and all the makers claim 
for it, as regards thorough workmanship and entire 


reliability. 
RICHARD STORRS WILLIS, 


Editor Musical World, New York. 
WM, CULLEN BRYANT, 
Editor N. Y. Evening Post. 


Civn or $10. TRXAS, 
We cannot get along without your Book. In fact, we 
cannot keep house without it. 8. E. 


Civ or $10, New Yor, 
As Leannot do without taking the Lady's Book another 
year, send you a club, Please accept my thanks for 
the pleasure you have given me for the past year in 
receiving your Book. I would not be without it for 
double its value, Hi, 


Cavution.—Whon sending money, use a wafer in seal 
ing your letter, in addition to the sealing matter that is 
on the envelope, The want of this precaution has cost 
us an immonse amount of money, 

Frona’s Inrenparren, And Fortcna Fiona, By Mra. 
8. J. Hale. Third revised edition, enlarged by 160 new 
interpretations, with new illustrations, ete, This is the 
original of all these works, and although many imita- 
tions have been attempted, the steady demand for this 
work proves its superiority, It is probably the only 
work of the kind of which more than one edition has been 
published, and this has reached ite third, It is beauti- 
fully printed on tinted paper, and hendsomely bound. 
Price $1 00, 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Father Kemp's Old Folks in Europe.—As many of our 
readers will like to know how this well-known band of 
singers and performers has been received in England, 
we lay before them the opinions of two good critical 
authorities, both of whom, it will be seen, are quite 
guarded in their comments, though extending a hearty 
welcome to the strangers. The first is from a private 
letter :— 

“Your ‘ Old Folks’ are a queer institution (that is your 
New England term, I believe). Out of three perform- 
ances that I have listened to I have gathered at last a 
large grain of comfort. The novelty of the represerta- 
tion is beginning to wear away, and I can detect a fine 
vein of melody and harmony in all that they sing. But 
the instrumentation quite staggers me, as does also 
Father Kemp's original method of using his baton. 
That the whole performance is different from anything 
I bave ever seen you may well believe, and I have only 
to say that if this is the choral singing of one hundred 
years ago in New England, it is very different from Old 
Evgland’s singing of the same period.” 

The second extract is from a Liverpool paper :— 

“The hall was full, and the appearance and perform- 
ance were so ‘unique and peculiar’ that we can scarcely 
pronounce an opinion on the success this numerous 
party are likely to meet with. The voices are, many of 
them, very good, and they are evidently well drilled 
and accustomed to sing together; but the music sung is 
so differently arranged from anything we have heard 
before that we scarcely recognize our old friends, * * * 
During a short interval between some of the perform- 
ances the whole party marched or promenaded round 
the room, to give all the audience an opportunity of close 
inspection, It is dificult to imagine how the publie will 
appreciate an exhibition so peculiar and so unlike to 
our previous importations from the United States, The 
oxpense of the undertaking, carrying about so large a 
body of persons, mast be enormous, and it will require 
large audiences to remunerate the projectors." 

Mr. Ruvereat'e Compositiona.—The taste and feeling 
displayed in Mr. Everest's adaptation from Franz Abt, in 
the present number of the Book, should direct the atten- 
tion of our musical patrons to the series of translations 
from the great German composers issued in sheet form 
by our well-known contributor, They are all of real 
merit, and we give the names of some of them, for the 
benefit of our friends: Go, my Rose, by Himmel; Hark 
how Sweetly, Schubert; When the Moon, Weber; In the 
Lovely Month of May, Kucken; I Sawa Rose, Relehardt; 
Oh, Tell me now, Franz Abt; Just from the Bud, Kucken; 
Dear Mountain Home, Krebs; How Charming and Cheer- 
ing; Thine Eyos are like Gema; O it is Pleasant; Thou 
Little Star; and The Maid of the Rhine, Price of each 
25 conts, We need only refer to Ah, do I Love Thee? in 
the present number, for a sample of these pleces, On 
receipt of price, we will forward any of them to any 
address; or they may be ordered with any music named 
in our “Column” for January, February, March, or 
April, or with our own three latest ballads, Poor Ben 
the Piper, 25 cents; The Grave of Old Grimon, 25 conta; 
and Oh, Lady, Touch those Chords Again, 25 cents, 
Communications on musical subjects or orders for muale 
to be addressed to Philadelphia, to 

J, Stann Hotoway, 

Twn more generally persons are pleasing, the loss pro- 

foundly do they please, 
vou. Lxi.—40 


~-———— | 
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We ask attention to the advertisement of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, on the fourth page of ourcover. Here 
is a chance offered to all to obtain farms on reasonable 
terms. We found the following in an exchange paper :— 

‘*A VERIFIED Estimatre.—In the year 1851, Mr. Robert 
Rantoul, of Massachusetts, at the time Solicitor of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, put forth a pamph- 
let, in which he boldly asserted that if our prairies could 
be speedily opened by the construction of railroads, the 
increase of population in Illinois would be one hund: ed 
and ten per cent, in the next ten years. Probably the 
statement of Mr. Rantoul had a greater influence on the 
minds of capitalists than those of any other writer at 
that time, and the result of the late census is a remark- 
able illustration of the accuracy and ability with which 
Mr. Rantoul studied the progress of emigration west- 
ward, and verifies his prediction that the great volume 
of this emigration would settle on the prairie soil of 
Illinois, because of the wonderful ease with which it 
could be converted into cultivated farms. The amount 
expended on railroads in this State since 1850 is nearly 
one hundred millions of dollars. 
the population has increased one hundred and two per 
cent.—from 851,470 in 1850 to 1,739,496 in 1860. On the 
line of the Illinois Central Railroad the percentage of 


In the same period 


increase has been very much greater, being one hundred 
and forty-two percent, There are forty-nine counties 
touched by this road, which show a population of 
814,891 in 1860 against 335,589 in 1850, a gain of 479,293, 
In the fifty-three counties not touched by the Illinois 
Central Railroad the increase is only seventy-six per 
cent, These counties in 1850 contained a population of 
815,875. In 1860 the same counties have 924,605,"' 

To THOosR WHO Purcnase THe LApyY's Boox or DeALens, 
AND TO THOSE WHO RECEIVE THEIR SUPPLIES FROM Trem, 
—We wish all such to understand that if they find any 
advertisement in the Book, placed loosely in there, that 
they are not from us, 
tice, because advertisements are placed in the Beok ob- 


We are induced to give thia no 


noxious to us and to others, and we object most atrenu- 
ously to their being put there; but we cannot control 
them, as we sell our Book in large quantities to those 
who sell to others, and who, themselves being publish- 
ers of books, put these advertisements in the Lady's 
Book for the purpose of distributing tuem 

Amvermenta.—The natural and only safe mode of en- 
joyiag amusements is in common, Where owe sex enjoy 
their amusements alono they are sure to run into excess 
The division of the human family into man, woman, 
and child, father, mother, brother, and alater, la the 
only conservative prineiple of society ; they act and re- 
act upon each other like the different seasons of the 
earth. Each age and each sex has its peenliar charam 
toriatics, that serve to modify and cheek certain min 
chievous tendencies in the other sex, and in others of 
different ages, For one sex to attempt to amuse them- 
selves agreeably and innocently alone, is like trying to 
make musle on & one-astringed instrament 


Lapres who «it with their feet under them should 
avold the practice, Several serious aceldents have oc- 
curred from it, 

Tue boat $3 00 and the best $2 00 monthly are offered 
one year for $5 60, Godey's Lady's Book and Arthur's. 


Home Magazine, 
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We publish the following from one of the best lady 
friends we have in the Far West. It is her own expe- 
rience ; and how she has worked for the Lady's Book for 
years past, we know, and have often thanked her. 
Her letters are always worth publishing, as they give a 
history of the West much better than we can find in 
books or papers. We remember a passage in one of her 
early letters, when she first went there to reside—“ The 
river is our only road ;’’ all the rest was forest. Yet 
even under such circumstances she sent us subscribers. 
She is indeed a true friend. 


GETTING UP CLUBS IN THE “FAR WEST;" 


OR, ONE DAY'S EXPERIENCE IN SEARCH OF SUBSCRIBERS 
YOR THE LADY'# BOOK, 


“T have sneceeded in getting up a club with very little 
exertion, for, se popular is your Book, I have only to 
mention my intention, and the names are given me at 
onee,"’ 

The above is an extract from a subscriber's letter pub- 
lished in the December number of your invaluable 
magazine. I suggested the idea that some account of 
my experience might not prove uninteresting, 

The time for getting up clubs has arrived. Once a 
year, at least, Leall onal, I wait until the fishermen 
(who have been “uncommon lucky"’ this fall) have sold 
their fish and the farmers have housed their abundant 
harvest, hoping every one will feel rich. 8o behold me, 
armed with the December number of the Lady's Book 
(a gem, a diamond of the first water), just from the office, 
and looking so fresh and pure it seems like sacrilege to 
trust it to any but gentle and spotlessly clean hands. 't 
ia a bright, still, cold November morning. My heart is 
light and my hopes are sanguine, so I feel no cold, and 
heed not difficulties. 

The population of our town numbers about five hun- 
dred, all told, and these are scattered over an area of 
fifteen or twenty miles. The inhabitants are English, 
Irish, Dutch, Norwegians, Swedes, French, aud half- 
breeds, with a very light sprinkling of Yankees. 

Call No. 1. A very polite invitation to walk in is 
answered by an equally polite invitation to subscribe 
for the Lady's Book, which calls forth the complaint, 
“Well, [don't know. Weare pretty poor, and my man, 
he must have his weekly paper.'’ This I generally con- 
sider enongh, but the lady looks as if she really could 
I display the engravings and read 
Her eyes 


appreciate Godey. 
the table of contents, with the authors’ names. 
brighten, and the expression of her countenance is de- 
cidediy encouraging. She finally concluded to “ask my 
man,’’ and [ take my departure with brighter hopes, 
which a long walk through the woods to the next house 
does not serve to darken. The woods are so pleasant in 
@ fine day at this season of the year! The fallen leaves 
make a soft, bright carpet underfoot, and the red berries 
of the winter-green make the roadside gay. The chatter 
of the squirrels is overhead, 
“And the sound of dropping nuts is heard, 
Though all the trees are still.’ 

Here and there a tiny blue violet holds up its modest 
face to catch the sun's farewell kisses. Always beautiful, 
they are all the more beautiful for being unexpected, and 
then the mosses look so fresh and green in contrast with 
the dead leaves and withered grasses. Now and thena 


glimpse of the river or the far off lake flashes through 
the openings, and everything seems to be rejoicing in 
these last hours of sunshine. 
from my subject. 


But Jam wandering far 
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At the next house a coarse-looking woman openg 
the door, and as I enter I see she has been reading 
an account of the last “horrible murder” in Frank 
Leslie's Illustrated. New York Weeklies and Mercu- 
ries; Boston True Flag and Flag of Our Union, with 
others of that ilk, strew the table, the lounge, and even 
the floor. I do not feel particularly encouraged by 
these signs of the /Jitter-ary propensity, but I state my 
Let's see it,” she says; and I lay the 
First, of course, she 


business. 
treasure in her greasy palm. 
spreads that splendid fashion-plate. ‘ Wall, I declare! 
that ‘ere painted picter is nice!" is her comment. After 
she has looked it all over, descanted on the patterns, ete., 
and rolled it up in her hands awhile, she retarns it to 
me, with the remark that she “ would really like to have 
it; it seems a real nice book, but money 's scarce, and Sary 
Ann (her blooming daughter) has got her heart sot on one 
of them gold (?) belts at Jones's store." 80 I proceeded, 











Two, three, four more calls are made, with various 
results. Some are already subscribers to other maga- 
zines, others promise to ask ‘“‘him"’ (their husbands), 
and most all must have thelr weekly paper; it is as 
necessary to their happiness as tea is to an old maid's. 

What a forbidding aspect this house presents! But 
never mind (it is against my principles to pass by any 
house where there is enough of the English language 
understood so they can get beyond nichts verstah), My 
timid knock is answered by a gruff ‘What do you 
waut?"’ The lady (!) is a new arrival; some one who 
has come into the neighborhood since my last year's 
visits were made. To her polite inquiry I reply I would 
like to have her subscribe for the Lady's Book. 

“T don't want it,"’ she answers; “ Mise B—— takes it, 


and I can read hers, 

* But, my good madam,’ I reply, “we who are al- 
ready subscribers have resolved to lend no mors." 

“Well, you'll make a deal by that. If Mise B— 
don't want to lend hers, she can keep it at home," 

“T will tell you,” said I, “what we intend to make. 
We calculate that those of our neighbors who have boen 
borrowers will find they cannot do without it, and neat 
year they will subseribe for themselves.’’ And I pass 
on. 

The next call is also on a new comer; but the clean, 
cozy room, with its cleanly swept hearth and warm, 
bright fire, raise my drooping spirits at once. The 
plain but neat-looking woman stitching away in her 
low rocking-chair, the books on the shelves, the papers 
on the table (not trashy ones, but a few such as the 
Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post and our own 
county paper), and the nice kerosene, all encourage me 
to state my errand. ‘“ Yes,"’ she will be “very glad to 
take it;”’ and the money is forthcoming from a neat lit- 
tle crochet purse (a Lady's Book pattern). She says she 
‘used to take it,”’ when she lived “ outside,"””’ which 
means out in the world, within the bounds of civiliza- 
tion. I proceed, with a lightened heart and a heavier 
purse, 

The next lady I call on “ wonld like it, and Lizy Jane 
(her rosy daughter) wants it real bad; but she feels as 
if it would be “real wicked to spend money for such 
things when there are so many suffering from the loss 
of the Lady Elgin. That was such a heart-rendering 
affair,” she adds, with a dismal shake of the head. I 
agree with her, but cannot refrain from asking her if she 
shall send the money she denies Eliza Jane to the poor 
sufferers in Milwaukee. She ‘“‘ don’t know as she wil!,”’ 
but thinks perhaps she may conclude to gratify her 
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daughter, and if so, will send the money over before I 
send, 

It is getting past noon, and Iam hungry, not having 
happened to be anywhere at just the dinner hour; and 
worse than all the rest, it has clouded up, and is begin- 
ningtorain. But I know “the sun shines somewhere,” 
and I know, too, that beyond that long, dark stretch of 
woodlands there is a bright little cottage where a sew- 
ing-machine, with its pleasant, cheering click, occupies 
one corner of the cozy sitting-room, and a fine open 
piano graces another, while Godey's Lady's Book is 
always on the stand. Here my dear friend Nell T 
makes music and sunshine for a husband and two dear 
children. Around this cottage cluster a little settlement 
of Yankees from “down East,’ in whom you are eure 
to find intelligence, and most always refined and culti- 
vated taste, Nell gives me something to eat, though itis 
long past the dinner hour in her methodical household, 
and with another two dollars in my purse I hurry on, 
for the day is closing dark and rainy. I hasten from 
house to house, and then with rapid steps take up my 
homeward march, where I arrive, tired, bedraggled, 
and cold, after a walk of full eight miles through swamp 
and forest, for which I have nothing to show but an 
utterly ruined book and ten dollars! Ouly five sub- 
acribers for one hard day's work! This is only one 
day's experience, I have another before me, for I have 
only been down the river, and now I must go up to the 
mills, out to the farms, and down to the lake shore; but 
it will only be a repetiton of to-day's labors, and I have 
only related this to show that it is not always easy to 
get up clubs, even for the Lady's Book. 

Truly your friend, and an earnest worker for Godey's 
Lady's Book, 

D——a, November 20, 1860. 





To show the difference in more settled and in populous 
parts of our country, how easy it is to make up clubs, 
we publish the following :— 

Onto, Dee. 12, 1860. 

Here I come again with my club; no trouble to make 
itup. Your Book is so fascinating that it needs but to 
be seen and read to gain admirers, The question is 
asked me, ‘“* When are you going to send on for the Lady's 
Book? Put down my name; can't do without it.” 


Onto. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning a significant fact— 
dast year I had some difficulty in obtaining the requisite 
aumber of names; this year the names were ready be- 
fore I was. Cc. 


IiuiNors, Dee, 22, 1860. 
I find your magazine is rapidly increasing in popu- 
‘arity in our Western country, for with a very little 
exertion I have succeeded in getting up this club. L. 


Iowa, Dee. 15, 1860. 
I now find it but little trouble in making up my club. 
8. 


CALIFORNIA, Jan, 14, 1861. 
I find no trouble in making upaclub. Every lady to 
whom I have shown the Book gave me her name without 
hesitation. H. 


MARYLAND, Jan, 7, 1861. 

I have been a reader of your very popular magazine 
for two years, and am so delighted with it that I re- 
tolved to get upaciub. I had only to make my inten- 
tions known, and the names were given immediately. 

J 


Duwton Co., Texas, Jan. 3, 1861, 
I made up this club with but very little trouble, so 
popular is the Book, even in this far off frontier country. 
C. 


ILtrNors, Dec. 16, 1860. 
Having been a subscriber for your Lady's Book for 


| 








two years, I to-day thought I would try and make up a 
club, and in about one hour and a half 1 had my club 
of nine all made up, and now send it with my best 
wishes. 8. 
Inprana, Nov. 13, 1860. 

I have succeeded in getting up my club without any 
trouble or inconvenience. 1 just mentioned it to some 
of my friends as | chanced to meet them, and they a 
me the amount. . 





We copy with great pleasure, from the Vandalia 
Democrat, the following tribute to our coadjutor, Mrs, 
Hale, and heartily indorse it. Time has indeed dealt 
gently with her:— 

‘Mus. Hate.—It must be that years have dealt gently 
with her, and though her brow may be marked with 
the chasms of Time, and her hair turned into silvered 
purity (we know not that this be true), she is not old. 
A truly good and noble woman never grows old; excel- 
lence of character, like hers, is perpetual youth, never 
dying, never yielding to the heavy pressure of Time, but 
radiating from her own heart, it enters countless other 
hearts, takes up its abode there, and lives—a life akin to 
that of angels, The first book that ever gladdened our 
young heart, the treasure-trove of our young life, was 
written by Mrs, Hale. We kept it long and well, and 
oft, as we looked upon its soiled covering and torn 
leaves in its declining days, a feeling of half childish, 
half manly sorrow would come over us, such as we 
suppose is felt by those having lost their firstlove. But 
the little book is gone, like all the baubles and pleasures 
of childhood, yet every picture, every word is stereo- 
typed in ovr mind, and will be reviewed with pleasure, 
even in the closing hours of life. 

‘What a commentary is the life of Mrs, Hale upon the 
follies of the strong-minded women of the age! The 
lady editor of Godey's Lady's Book has won for herself 
an enviable immortality, an immortality, not of theory, 
but of living worth and excellence. The little books of 
her earlier life—pearls of purity and perfection—have 
gladdened countless thousands of little hearts; and in 
the strength and maturity of womanhood, in the vigor 
of life, and—it may be—in her declining years she speaks 
through the press to the same hearts she gladdened in 
youth, dispensing to her countrywomen the priceless 
treasures of her own rich laden mind, exquisite in taste, 
full in all the acquirements that grace and adorn the 
character of woman. 

“She needs no marble monument to perpetuate her 
name, for upon millions of hearts is written, 

‘TO THE MEMORY OF SARAH JOSEPHA HALE. 


Tne Lady's book was offered as a premium at the 
Highand Agricultural Society Fair at Johnstown, Pa. 
for the best specimens of the following articles, in fancy 
and plain needle-work :— 

Fancy Needle-work.—Ottoman cover. Table cover. 
Fancy work with needle, for chairs. Cotton embroidery, 
Silk embroidery. Knit crochetshawl. Knitcap. Pair 
worked slippers. Specimen crochet work. Knit or ero- 
chet quilt. Worked sofa cushion. Silk bonnet (domes- 


tic). Display of bonnets. Specimen of taste and skillin 
fancy work. Chair or sofa tidy. Fancy basket. Fine 
need le-work. 


Plain Needle-work.—Pieced silk quilt. Pieced calico 
quilt. Transposed quilt. Pieced calico quilt made by 
a girl under fourteen years of age. Homemade shirt, 
made by a girl under fourteen years ofage. Homemade 
shirt. Specimen of plain sewing. 
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DesoniprTion oy Dagssus Won at task Late Daawine- 
noom Reception ov Hen Masuery Queen Vicronta.— 

Viscountess Somenton.—Costume de cour, composed 
of a train of the richest white taffetas d'Italie, lined with 
silk, very tastefully trimmed with thulle and ribbons; 
corsuge to correspond, with Brussels point lace, and 
bouquet of roses du rol ; skirts of white thulle over white 
glace covered with magnificent founces of Brussels point 
lace and roses du roi, Coiffure of ostrich feathers, lap- 
pets and diamonds, 

Lapy Macpoxa.p,—Train of rich white glacé, trimmed 
with bouillons of mauve thulle and blonde; petticoat 
com posed of alternate rows of mauve and white thalle, 
and tunic en point over a slip of white glacé. Head- 
dress, plumes, flowers, and lappets; ornaments, dia- 
monds. 

Lavy Cuvreniti.—Costume de cour, composed of a 
train of the richest white Terry velvet, lined with blue 
glace trimmed with turquoise blue Lyons velvet and 
French blonde ; corsage drapé, ornamented with blonde 
and diamonds ; skirt of white thulle de Lyons over white 
satin, covered with French blonde. Headdress, ostrich 
feathers, diamonds, and lappets 

Lavy CAkineron,—Train of mauve Terry velvet, lined 
with white glacé, and trimmed with black lace ; a double 
skirt of white glacé, trimmed with black lace and mauve 
erape, and bouquets of fern leaves. Headdress, feathers 
and lace lappets ; ornaments, diamonds. 

LApy Tempiemone.— Dress of black glacé, with bouil- 
lionné skirts of black sparkling thulle ; taunique of hand- 
some black lace looped with bunches of black grass; 
corsage to correspond ; train of superb black moire an- 
tique, with bouillous of sparkling thulle, parsémé with 
grass. Headdress, black feathers aud long thulle veil; 
ornaments, jet. 

LApY Ovenstone.—Train of black satin, lined with 
white glacé and trimmed with black lace; petticoat of 
white crape over glacé, with flounces of black lace, and 
trimmed with satin ribbon and thulle. Headdress, fea- 
thers and lace lappets; ornaments, diamonds, 

Lapy Woprnover.—Train of the richest Gothic moire 
ofa novel design, vert d'Azoff, lined with silk, and very 
elegantly trimmed with Brussels point lace, thulle, and 
ribbon ; corsage to correspond, with lace and bouquet of 
violet and silver daisies; skirts of vert d'Azoff thulle 
over taffetas d'Italie, covered with flounces of Brussels 
point lace and trimmings of thulle, Coiffure of ostrich 
feathers, and wreaths of violets and silver daisies, Brus- 
sels lace lappets parure of diamonds, 

Lavy Betren.—Train of rich bouton d'or moire Go- 
thique, trimmed with black Spanish lace, corsage to 
correspond, with bouquets of flowers and diamonds; 
skirt of white thulle, over rich poult de sole, trimmed 
with boulllons of thulle, and Spanish founces, Head- 
dress, feathers, lappets and diamonds. 

Lavy Naas.—Train of white glacé, trimmed with 
boulillons of thulle and blue ruches; petticoat composed 
of alternate rows of blue and white thulle, over a white 
glacé slip. Headdress, plumes, flowers, and lappets; 
ornaments, diamonds, and turquoise, 

Lapy Jane Pee..—Train of lilac moire, lined with 
Brussels lace, edged with 


white glacé, trimmed with 
lilae chenille; corsage and sleeves trimmed with lilac 
thulle, Brussels lace, and diamonds; petticoat, double 
skirt of white glacé; upper skirt trimmed with two 
founces of Brussels lace, and plaiting open at the side, 
with bouillons of thulle aad bows of ribbon. 


Headd ress, 
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diamonds, feathers, and Brussels lace; ornaments dia- 
monds, 

Tue LA Pierre Hovar.—With all the building up of 
new hotels and the failures of old ones, this celebrated 
house holds the even tenor of its way successfully, giv- 
ing great satisfaction to every one who gets under its 
hospitable roof. The Messrs, Ward have a way with 
them that, having once made a friend, they never lose 
We have no hesitation in saying that it is the 
It is quiet and 


him, 
best conducted hotel on this continent. 
orderly ; everything well managed ; more like a private 
than a public house; its situation—the highest in the 
city—near to all the principal depots; its table such as 
can only be found in Philadelphia, and the brothers 
Ward gentlemen in the truest sense of the word. 


SEASONABLE Hints Apout Persona Comrort.—A thin 
shawl may be made warm by folding a newspaper in- 
side of it. The paper is impervious to the wind and 
cold air from outside, and prevents the rapid escape of 
the warm air beneath it. Every one knows that the 
heat of the body is carried off much more rapidly in a 
high wind thaninacalm. The wind blows away the 
heat evolved from the body, but in w perfectly still air 
this heat remains, and constitutes an atmospheric en- 
velope so nearly of the same temperature with the body 
itself that the latter is not so quickly robbed of the na- 
tural heat. 

A piece of silk oilcloth stitched in the folds of a shawl, 
is more flexible than the paper, and will last a whole 


winter. It has the advantage of securing inward 
warmth without the additional weight of a thicker 
garment, 


When you set out on a winter journey, if you are lia- 
ble to suffer from cold toes, which many people do iu 
spite of “‘ rubbers,"’ fold a piece of newspaper over your 
stockings, which you can readily do, if your boots or 
shoes are not irrationally tight. This is better than 
“rubbers,"’ which are, in fact, very cold comforters in 
extreme, while they make the feet sweat in moderate 
weather, The main use of India rubber overshoes is to 
keep out water, and fot that they are second only to a 
stout, water-proof, first-rate calf-skin boot. There is not 
a more villainously unwholesome article of wear made 
than the high-topped rubber boot. It makes the foot 
tender, especially in children, gives an ugly gait, and 
when left off in any weather, the wearer is liable to 
“catch cold.’ Saint Crispin is the best friend of the 
human feet, when his leather and stitches aro honest. 

The constitutional vivacity and temper of a person has 
much to do with his endurance of cold, For this vi- 
vacity is a sort of nervous fire that lessens the sensi- 
bility to outward impressions, An indifferent, milk- 
and-water person, without energy and force, is at the 
merey of every cold blast that sweeps round the corner 
He, and especially she, has no defence but to wear a 
dozen shawls during the day, and sleep ander a bale of 
One without any mental purpose 
vigorous 


blankets at night 
(unfortunately there are such), though in 
health, is mach more liable to catch cold than a spirited, 
delicate body bent on some positive pursuit.— The Cen- 
tury. 

Tue Lansingburg Gazette says: “It is all and more 
than its publisher promised it would be, at the beginning 


of the year, It is the book of bovks for fash.onable 


Ladies 
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A CoLtumn or Facts. 
When did the first steamship cross tho Atlantic ? 
In 1819. She was the American ship Savannah, from 
Savannah, Georgia. 
In achureh, which is the hottest situation? and why? 
The gallery; because the cold air lies nearest the floor 
till it has become heated, when it ascends towards the 
roof of the building. 
What is the wind? 
The air in motion, 
Whether is ice or water lightest? 
lee 
Whether does a piano give a higher tone ina cold ora 
warm room? and why? 
In acold room, on account of the strings being tighter, 
or more contracted 
What is the strength of a horse as compared with that 
ofa man? 
The strength of one horse is as the strength of five 
men 
What are sonorous bodies? 
jodies which produce sound, 
What 


sound ? 


solid bodies are among the best conductors of 


Iron and glass; these transmit sound at a rate of more 
than three miles a second ; and after them come copper, 
several kinds of wood, silver, tin, and so on. 

What is an echo? 

A reflected sound. 

Why does a metal spoon, left in a saucepan, retard the 
boiling process ? 

Being an excellent conductor, the metal spoon carries 
off the heat from the water, and consequently prevents 
it boiling so soon as it otherwise would. 

In building a room for public speaking, what should be 
the limit of the height of its ceiling? 

It should not be above thirty or thirty-five feet. 

What is the temperature at which water scalds? 

One hundred and fifty degrees. 

What is the general effect of heat upon substances? 

It enlarges their dimensions by expansion. 

Why are the quills and bones of birds hollow and with- 
out marrow? 

That they may not only be light to assist their pas- 
sage through the air, but that they may be possessed of 
the greatest strength 
In warfare, what is the distance at which artillery can 

generally be effectively used ? 

From a quarter to half a mile. 
shells can be thrown with effect to the distance of from 


Big cannon balls and 


a mile and a half to two miles, 


Parrerns ror Inrants’ Dansans, on Inpants’ Wanp- 
rnonee.—Our fashion editor has supplied a great many 
wardrobes for infants lately, and in every case has given 
great satisfaction. She has facilities for furnishing these 
articles better and cheaper than any other person. The 
vast influence that her connection with the Lady's Book 
gives her induces importers and others to submit to her 
their earliest fashions, To those who cannot afford the 
articles, made-up paper patterns can be sent, which will 
be fac-similes of the originals. We cannot publish the 
prices, as the postage varies according to the size of the 
articles ordered, and that we ha¥e to pay in advance, 
For particulars, address Fashion Editor (not Mrs. Hale), 
care of L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, All other patterns fur- 
nished as usual, 


40* 
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Tux Use or Paren in Japan.—It was wonderful to 
see the thousand useful as well as ornamental purposes 
to which paper was applicable in the hands of these jn- 
dustrious and tasteful people; our papier-mache manu- 
facturers as well as the continental ones, should go to 
Yeddo to learn what can be done with paper. We saw 
it made into material so closely resembling Russian and 
Morocco leather, and pig-skin, that it was very dificult 
to detect the difference, With the aid of lacker varnish 
and skilful painting, paper made excellent trunks, to- 
bacco bags, cigar cases, saddles, telescope cases, the 
frames of microscopes, and we even saw and used ex- 
cellent waterproof coats made of simple paper, which 
did keep out the rain and were as supple as the best 
Macintosh. The Japanese use neither silk nor cotton 
handkerchiefs, towels or dusters, paper in their hands 
serves as an excellent substitute, It is soft, thin, tough, 
of a pale yellow color, very plentiful aud very cheap. 
The inner walls of many a Japanese apartment are formed 
of paper, being nothing more than printed screens ; their 
windows are covered with a fine translucent description 
of the same material; it enters largely into the manu- 
facture of nearly everything in the Japanese household ; 
and we saw what seemed to be balls of twine, which 
were nothing but long shreds of tough paper rolled up 
If a shop-keeper had a parce! to tie up, he would take a 
strip of paper, roll it quickly between his hands, and 
use it for the purpose, and it was quite as strong as the 
ordinary string used at home, In short, without paper, 
all Japan would come to a dead lock ; and, indeed, lest 
by the arbitrary exercise of his authority, a tyrannical 
husband should stop his wife’s paper, the sage mothers- 
in-law invariably stipulate in the marriage settlement, 
that the bride is to have allowed to her a certain quan- 
tity of paper. 


REMEDIES. — 

For a Fit of Ambition.—Go into the churchyard and 
read the gravestones ; they will tell you the end of am- 
bition. The grave will soon be your bed-chamber, the 
earth your pillow, corruption your father, and the worm 
your mother and sister, 

For a Fit of Repining.—Look about for the halt and 
the blind, and visit the bedridden, and afflicted, and 
deranged ; and they will make you ashamed of com- 
plaining of your lighter afflictions, 

For a Fit af Idleneas.—Count the tickings of a clock. 
Do this for one hour, and you will be glad to pull of 
your coat the next and work like a negro. 

For a Fit of Passton.—Walk out in the open air; you 
may speak your mind tothe winds without hurting any 
one, or proclaiming yourself to be a simpleton, 

For all Fits of Doubt, Perplexity, and Fear.—Whether 
they respect the body or the mind; whether they area 
load to the shoulders, the head, or the heart, the follow- 
ing is a radical cure which may be relied on, for I had it 
from the Great Physician; “Cast thy burden on the 
Lord, he will sustain thee," 

How to Remrt.—Procure a draft, if possible; if not, 
send notes; but let it be a matter known only to yourself; 
the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there 
isof your money coming to hand. Do not register your 
letters, as this at once informs everybody that money is in 
your letter. If you send gold dollars, secure them care- 
fully in the letter ; otherwise, they are apt to work out of 
the envelope. Notes on all solvent banks taken at par. Be 
careful and pay the postage on your letter, and direct it to 
L. A, Godey, Philadelphia. 





CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 





FATE LADY. 


Take a piece of pasteboard about twelve inches square ; 
draw a circle upon it, and cut it out, The outside edge 
should be colored or bound round with gilt-edged paper 
The flat surface must then be ruled, all the lines meeting 
in the centre; in these the mottoes are written, taking 
care to draw a distinet line in red or black ink between 
each, Insert a wire exactly in the centre of the circle, 
and on it fasten a neatly Jointed dressed doll, altogether 
not more than five or six inches high. In one hand ix 
a small wand, poluting towards the motto beneath her. 
The wire can be made steady by fastening it in the cen- 
tre of any common round box, covered and bound to 
correspond with the other portions. The doll must be 
just high enough above the pasteboard to turn about 
freely. When you wish to tell a fortune, turn the doll 
round rapidly, and when she stops read what her wand 
is pointing to, 

Mottoes similar to the foilowing will do for the stand ; 
they are from “ Lines to a Fate Lady,"' by Mrs, Ann 
Maria Wells :— 


The fairy lady seals your doom, 
In that blest spot—your own kind home. 


” 
Emma an heiress shall come out, 
Aud shine at ball, and play, and rout, 
8 
Ah, lady, you may well look ead! 
Lucinda’s fate is very bad, 
4. 
Nay, wise one, never look demure ; 
You 're not too modest, | am sure. 
5. 
Possess'd of talents, virtues, grace, 
Her poorest charm 's her pretty face. 
6 


Two dunces her first friends shall be, 
Herself the dullest of the three. 


A Gears or Gotn.—Here Is a little allegory taken from 
one of the agricultural speeches of Edward Everett :— 

* Drop a grain of California gold in the ground, and 
there it will lie unchanged to the en: The clods 
on which it falls are not more cold and iifeless. Dropa 


time 


grain of our blessed gold into the ground, and lo! a 
mystery. 
upwards—it is a living thing. 


In a few days it softens—it swella—it shoots 
It is yellow itself, but it 
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sends up an emerald green through the soil—it expands 
to a vigorous stalk—revels in the sunshine—itself more 
glorious than Solomon in its sunshine—itself more glo- 
rious than Solomon in its broad, fluitering, leafy robes, 
whose sound, as the west wind whispers through them, 
falls as pleasantly on the husbandman’s ear as the 
rustle of his sweetheart'’s garment; still towers aloft, 
spins its verdant skeins of vegetable floss, displays its 
dancing tassels, surcharged with fertilizing dust, and at 
last ripens into two or three magnificent batons like 
this (an ear of Indian corn), each of which is studded 
with hundreds of grains of gold, every one possessing 
the same wonderful properties asthe parent grain, every 
one instinct with the same productive powers."’ 


* DOUBT NO MORE.” 


BY HATRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


By your doubting and cruel note 
lam taught that devotion is vain 
My love, did you know when you wrote 
fou 'd inflict such exquisite pain? 
lam sure your heart is so kind, 
Your impulses noble and just; 
Then why, with your generous mind, 
Will you stab with those lines of distrust? 


What words shall my eager lips frame 
My constant affection to prove? 
In my prayers | whisper thy name; 
In my dreams I call thee “my love!" 
What proof shall my longing soul give? 
What balm on thy chafed spirit pour? 
My darling, thy image must live 
In my “ heart of hearts’’ evermore. 


With each pang a solace Is given, 
With hope I am girded about ; 

At least, ‘tie a law of wise Heaven, 
There must be sweet love, before doubt. 

Come back to thy faith and thy rest; 
Thy lover is true, as of yore. 

Oh, darling one, from thy dear breast 
Banish doubts of him evermore! 


Pixs.—The pin manufacture is one of the most extra- 
ordinary branches of national industry. By aid of im- 
proved machinery, more than three times the number of 
pins is made that could have been produced by the same 
number of workmen a few years since; yet the pins are 
sold at no more than twopence per pound over the cost 
of the metal of which they are formed. Upwards of 150 
tons weight of copper and spelter are annually worked 
up into pins by one Birmingham house alone. Were 
the whole of this metal converted into ribbon pins, half 
an inch in length, it would produce 100,800,000,000, or 
about one hundred to each inhabitant of the globe, If 
placed in a straight line, these pins would be 787,500 
miles in length, or sufficient to extend upwards of thirty 
times round the globe, or more than three times the dis- 
tance of the moon from the earth. Hence we cannot be 
surprised at the unanswerable question, ‘What becomes 
of all the pins?"’ . 


Tur publishers of “Art Recreations” (that valuable 
guide to all the beautiful arts and fancy works ladies 
delight in) supply all materials for wax work, and, in 
fact, for all the various arte taught in the book. For 
information, ete, address Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., 
Publishers, Boston. 


“M. R. P.""—Sorry we cannot oblige you. The stories 
you mention are excellent indeed, but we do not like to 
republish our own stories, Strongly tempted to do so, 


in the case you mention, 
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LARGE COUNTRY RESIDENCE IN THE ITALIAN STYLE. 


Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book by Samurt SLoAN, Architect, Philadelphia. 





PERSPRCTIVE VIEW, 


Tra building is planned with reference toa high style 
of living, and without an ostentatious exterior, can lay 
claim to a considerable amount of architectural beauty, 











BECOND #TORY, 





ees se 
PIRST FLOOR, 


room, O bed-room, P passage. 


Principal Floor.—A entrance hall; B drawing-room, 





Second story.—M M M M M chambers, L hall, N bath- 


18 by 24 feet; C library, 14 by 18 feet; D conservatory Amona the principal novelties of this season are the 
(omitted in the elevation); E reception-room, 12 by 22 little photographa, called, from their smallness, ‘' visit- 
feet; F dining-room, 18 by 21 feet; G butler's pantry ; ing-cards,"’ which may be had very cheap, and which 
H kitchen, 16 by 17 feet; Land J Verandas; K entrance enable an individual to bestow a likeness of himself, at 
drive, | small cost, on his entire circle, 





Harn Onnameyts.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 








We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
ful articles :— 
Breastpina, from $4 to #12. 
Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 
Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 
Rings, from $1 50 to §3. 
Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 
Fob-chaina, from $6 to $12. 
The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 
Hair Studs from $5 50 to $11 the set. 
Slepve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set. 

Hark is at once the most delicate and lasting of our ma- 
terials, and survives us like love. It is so light, so gentle, 
#0 escaping from the idea of death, that, with alock of hair | 
belonging to a child or friend, we may almost look up to 
heaven and compare notes with the angelic nature—may | 
almost say: ‘I have a piece of thee here, not unworthy of 
thy being now.” 





Lapres should use Epwarps’ Parxt Restorer, for re- 
Price per package, 
For sale by 


moving dirt from paint and glass, 
sufficient to clean a whole house, 25 cents. 
all grocers, druggists, and fancy goods stores through- 
out the country. 

Samples of this compound sent by mail upon receipt 
of two three-cent stamps. y 

Address Fisher, Day, & Co., successors to J. E. Tilton, 
dealers in artists’ goods, engravings, materials for Gre- 
cian painting, etc., 188 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 


Re-vnion 1n Heaven.—I am fully persuaded that I 
shall love my friends in heaven, and therefore know 
them ; and this principle binds me to them on earth. If 
I thought I should never know them more, nor, there- 
fore, love them after death, I should love them com- 
paratively little now, as I do all other transitory things. 








Tar Wispom or Sonrnow.—Sorrow seems sent for our 


instruction, just as we darken the cages of birds when | 
we teach them to sing. | 
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Cuaos.—A woman putting your room to rights—just 
after you have been arranging everything to your satis- 
faction, and elaborately assorting your papers with such 
methodical care that you could put your finger upon each 
separate one inthe dark—thatis whatI callchaos! Men 
are not moreawk ward in handling women’s babies than 
women are in fingering men's papers. The mischief, 
and damage, and endless annoyance of spirit, and tho- 
rough disturbance of temper for the rest of the day, that 
are engendered by the latter practice, surpasses all belief. 

Woman's Home Book ov Heautn.—The New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce makes the following mention of the 
above named work by Dr. John 8, Wilson, of this vicin- 
ity :-= 

“The Woman's Home Book of Health is from the pen 
of a Georgia physician who writes in a very frank and 
straight forward manner, and with no attempt at scien- 
tifle technicality. The book is full of good sense, and 
points out the errors in living, among American women, 
with blunt truthfulness," 


The postage on the Lady's Book, if paid three months 
in advance at the office where it is received, is four and 
a half centa for tree monthly numbers, 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage, 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in, Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks, 

Miss H. M. W.—Sent sleeve pattern February 18. 

Mrs, A. C. K.—Sent corset fastener, cotton, &c. 18th. 

M. E. B.—Sent two hair rings 18th. 

Mrs. R, W. F.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 18th. 

Miss P. A.—Sent pattern gored dress 18th. 

Miss R. T. McG.—Sent pattern cloak 18th, 

Mra. J. C. G.—Sent net for hair, needles, &c, 20th. 

Mrs. A. 8. T.—Sent scissors, paper cutter, &c. 20th. 

Mra. F. A. W.—Sent silk apron 20th, 

M. O, 8.—Sent jacket pattern 23d. 

Mrs. A. V. Du B.—Sent bundle by Harnden's express 
23d. 

J. D. M.—Sent handkerchiefs 25d. 

Miss F, 8. B.—Sent hair ring 25th. 

R. L.—Sent patterns 25th. 

Miss E. R. L.—Sent pattern morning robe, &c. 25th. 

Miss M. M.—Sent velvet cloak by Adams's express 
25th. 

Mrs. EB. T.—Sent patterns 27th. 

Mrs. A. B.—Sent red cotton, slip pattern, &c. 27th. 

Mrs. W. L. B.—Sent patterns of boy's clothes 27th. 

Mrs. 8. J. 8.—Sent crochet needles and braiding 27th. 

Mrs. M. J. L.—Sent pattern gored robe 27th. 

Miss M. J. A.—Sent canvas March 2d. 

Miss 8S. V. R.—Sent hair bell and clasps, 2d. 

Miss L. J. E.—Sent hair rings 2d. 

M. A. H.—Sent hair ring 2d. 

R. A. ¥.—Sent hair ring 2d. 

E. D. J.—Sent hair ring 2d. 

Mrs. M. A. B.—Sent India-rubber gloves 2d. 

Mrs. G. 8. W,—Sent sewing silk and needles 2d 

Mrs. L. M. W.—Sent pattern Garibaldi snit 2d 

Mrs, O. M. 8.—Sent patterns infant's clothes 2d. 

Mrs. J. P. A.—Sent patterns infant's clothes 24. 
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Mrs. J. B. F.—Sent tape and braid Sth. 

Miss L.—Sent black lace veil by Adams's express Sth. 

C. D. C.—Sent beads Sth. 

Mrs. H. 8.—Sent patterns of infant's clothes 5th. 

Mrs. F. J. 8.—Sent patterns and tatting Sth, 

H. A. B.—Don't know any cure. Better consult a 
chiropodist. 

Mrs. Dr. B.—Sent pattern 7th. 

Mrs, M. M. McC.—Sent breastpins, &e. 7th. 

Miss BE. A. M.—Sent net for hair 7th. 

Mrs. A. L. B.—Sent dress pattern 7th. 

Mrs. W. W. F.—Sent cloak pattern 7th. 

Miss E. E. B.—Sent chenille llth, 

Miss H. M. H.—Sent net for hair 11th. 

Mrs. T. P.—Sent stamens for hair flowers 11th. 

Mrs. J. N. B.—Sent pattern Garibaldi coat 13th. 

Mrs. L. H. M.—Sent pattern of dress 13th. 

Mra. J. B. W.—Sent pattern Garibaldi suit 13th. 

Mrs. W. W. H.—Sent cloak pattern 13th, 

Mrs. D. D. C,—Sent apron pattern 13th, 

Mrs, J, W. D,—Sent braiding 16th. 

Mrs, J. 8. J. L.—Sent materials for working slippers 
16th. 

Miss J. H, 0O,—Sent insertion and tatting 16th. 

C. A. M,—Sent hair ring 16th, 

Mrs. McG.—Sent hair earrings 16th, 

8. J. 8.—Sent wristbands, &c, 16th, 

Mrs. J. J. ¥.—Sent silk twist, braid, &e, 16th, 

M. L. T.--Sent pattern Zouave Jacket 18th, 

Mrs, M. 8. L.—Sent linen cambricand embroidery silk 
18th. ; 
Mra, M. E, C,—Sent patterns 18th, 

Mrs. N. M. L.—Sent infant's clothes by Adams's ex- 
pross 18th. 


-Chenistep ‘for the Poung, 


LESSON XVIII.—(Concluded.) 


$93. Our examination of sulphur having come to a 
conclusion, it remains for us to devote a slight attention | 
to two of its important points, at least—namely, sul- 
phuric acid (oil of vitriol) and hydrosulphuric acid 
(sulphuretted hydrogen). The chief qualities of both 
these will be found to have already come under our 
investigation ; nevertheless they are far too important 
for being thus cursorily passed over. 

394. And first as regards sulphuric acid, This com- 
pound is frequently considered as synonymous with oil 
of vitriol, although the supposition be not precisely 
true. Sulphuric acid is a snow-white, solid compound, 
whereas oil of vitriol isa liquid, as weall know. Hence, 
in future, remember that oil of vitriol is a combination 
of forty parts by weight of real sulphuric acid with nine 
parts by weight of water. The first evident character- 
istic of oil of vitriol is the thick viscous quality which 
causes it to look and to flow from vessel to vessel some- 
thing like an oil. Another characteristic is its intensely 
acid taste, which, provided the oil of vitriol be largely 
diluted with water, may be recognized with impunity. 
A third characteristic is its power of reddening blue | 
litmus. But the specific tests for this acid are these:— | 

395, When mixed with solutions of the earth baryta, 
or with salts of the same, or with salts of lead, it throws 
down in either case a dense white powder, the eulphate 
of baryta or of lead—absolutely insoluble in water, and 
also in hot nitric acid. Thus soluble salts of baryta and 





| 


of lead, especially the former, are used not only to indi- 
cate but to separate sulphuric acid, whether alone or in 
combination. 

396. To a solution of nitrate of baryta add a solution 
of oil of vitriol, very weak, in water, and remark the 
copious white precipitate which falls, Instead of sul- 
pharie acid and water, use a solution of Glauber's salt 
(sul phate of soda) and water, and remark the similarity 
of the result. Prove that neither of these precipitates is 
capable of solution in hot nitric acid; hence they would 
appear to be identical, Prove their identity of compo- 
sition by the following investigation:— 

$97. Mix each of them with charcoal separately, and 
treat as directed in 392. The results of this treatment 
having been put into two test-tubes, add hydrochlorie 
acid to the contents of each, aud test the resulting gas 
with paper dipped in acetate of lead, The paper black- 
ens; hence you have been acting on a sulphuret; hence 
this sulphuret must have come from a sulphate, and the 
sulphate can only have been generated by the sulpharie 
acid, free in the one instance, combined with soda in the 
other, 

398. Our old acquaintance, Kydrosulphurie acid, need 
not detain us long, To comment upon its ill odor, and 
its power of throwing down caleigenous metals, or to 
mention its solubility in water, is needless, I shall, 
therefore, Jimit my experiments on it to those which 
demonstrate it to contain sulphur, by getting theaulphur 
out of it, 

399, Collect, without agitation (by agitation it is ab- 
sorbed), two three-ounce wide bottles full of the gas 
over water in the usual way, close them with glass 
plates, and set them on the table, 

400. Collect one bottle of equal size as to mouth and 
capacity of chlorine (321), remembering the precautions 
mentioned at 255, close the mouth of the bottle also with 
a glass valve, and set iton thetable. Now let the bottles 
be taken up, each by a different person, and let the glass 
valves be brought face to face in such a manner that 
when slid away the bottles will lie horizontally mouth 
to mouth ; rapid combination will then ensue, and sul- 
phur will be deposited. This experiment renders evi- 
dent the manner in which chlorine or bleaching powder 
(chloride of lime), which gives off chlorine, acts in 
destroying ill odors, For the most part, this ill odor is 
dependent on the presence of hydrosulphurie acid gas; 
and chlorine, as we have already seen, decomposes this 
gas, and liberates sulphur. 

401. Into the remaining bottle, containing hydrosul- 
phurie acid, pour a little fuming nitrous acid (known 
under that name in the shops), and replace the valve. 
Sulphur is again deposited. 

402. As regards phosphorus, We will not perform any 
experiments with this substance, because it is extremely 
dangerous to meddle with. Sulphur we have seen to 
exist in animals and vegetables, it is true, but to a far 
greater extent in the mineral kingdom. Phosphorus, 
on the contrary, is scarcely found in the mineral king- 
dom ; in certain vegetables it occurs more frequently ; 
but animals, especially their bones, yield it in greatest 
abundance. 

403. The chief points of practical interest in analysis 
relative to sulphur, involve sulphuric acid and hydro- 
sulphuric acid, both of which have been sufficiently 
treated of; for the purpose, however, of impressing two 
or three important facts, I wish you to assume the 
problem of, sulphate of soda being given, how to extract 
the sulphur which it contains. The various stages of 
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analysis necessary to effect this have already been de- 
tailed 


Centre-Gable Gossip. 


LIST OF GARDEN FLOWERS, No, 2. 


We continue the list of hardy perennials, which our 
readers will find useful, as we have done, any variety 
mentioned we have either included in our own borders, 
or see growling within a stone's throw of us 

Rudbeckia—A genus of indigenous plants, large and 
showy. 

Suxifraga —Saxifraga. Dwarf plants with large 
floahy leaves, with pink or white flowers, very early. 
Bultable for rock work. 

Sedum—Stone crop. 
rock only. 

Spirea—Meadow Sweet. 
plants of the easiest calture 


Creeping plants, excellent for 


A very desirable class of 

8. flipendula with white 
flowers, buds shaded with pink. The foliage of this va- 
riety is very beautiful. Other desirable varieties are 8. 
Japonica, 8. lobata, 8. rosea, and 8. ulmaria, In some 
parts of the country the spirea is known as the “ King” 
and ‘Queen of the Meadow.” 

Tradescantia—Spiderwort. T. virginica has fine blue 
flowers produced every morning from July to September. 
There is a variety with white flowers, and another with 
double red flowers, which latter variety is rare. 

Valeriana—Valerian, The white flowering variety 
ia a tall growing plant, four to six feet in height, with 
a profusion of small, very fragrant flowers in June. 

Veronica—Speedwell. VY. spicata is a fine blue varie- 
ty. The flowers are produced in long succession on tall 
spikes. 

Viola odorata—Sweet Scented Violet. These should be 
found in every garden for the sake of their delightful 
perfume. The double blue and white varieties are the 
most desirable, 

Viola tricolor—Pansey. Too well known to require 
any description. 

CumBine ANNUALS.—Climbing annuals are of great 
utility in the decoration of gardens, the rapidity of their 
growth and profusion of flowers during several of the 
summer and autumn months, render them very effective, 
Of this class the Cobea, Lophospermum, Maurandia, 
Ipomea, &c., are well known, and generally used in the 
best gardens for covering trellis work, walla, fences, 
arbors, &o. 

We now add to the list for thie purpose an annual 
Passion flower (P. gracilis). It is represented by the 
French Journals as an exceedingly graceful plant, of 
rapid growth and luxuriant foliage, flowering in two 
months from the time of sowing the seed. The flowers 
are «amall greenish white; fruit an oval berry of an 
orange yellow color, Its origin does not appear to be 
known. The seeds should be sown in March, in a frame, 
ona gentle bottom heat, and the plants will be fit for 
planting out by the middle of May. 


BARGAINS IN “ DIAMONDS, PEARL, AND GOLD," 


Ir may be only “trying” to those of our lady friends, 
who have a fancy for “ sales’ and an eye to a good “ auc- 
tion bargain,” to read of one that included so many ar- 
ticles interesting to the feminine mind ; but we judge the 
taste of our Centre-table Club, by what we have found 
it im the past, and propose, a full congress being assem- 
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bled around its genial light, to read aloud, so to speak, 
an account of the great sale of Government presents, 
which took place at Calcutta the past season. 


On the return of the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India from his official tours through the country, it 
is usual to sell by public auction the presents he has re- 
ceived, and which the forms of Indian State receptions 
require to be taken and reciprocated by “ nuzzers’’ or 
presents, guid pro quo, given in exchange, The sale of 
the valuable presents received during the late tour of his 
Excellency the Right Honorable the Governor-General 
and Viceroy of India took place on the premises of Messrs, 
Hamilton & Co,, Caleutta, Jewellers, &c., to the Viceroy. 


The presents consisted of articles of native jewellery, 
arms, armor, shawls from the looms of Cashmere, Um- 
ritsir, Delhi, and Dacca ; massive gold and ailver-mounted 
trappings for horses and elephants ; gold and silver cups; 
and implements for using pawn, uta, &c.; a great va- 
riety of native manufactures in cloths of gold and silver; 
the finest muslins, beautiful carpets, and embroideries, 
a portion of which were hung ebout the saleroom, and 
formed a truly Oriental background to the dark faces of 
the grotesquely-clad company, The ten days were not 
wholly oceupled by the sale of the Government presents, 
At the same time was disposed of a number of very 
magnificent jewels taken at the Baillie Guard, Lucknow, 
and lately handed over to the ex-King of Oude by the 
British Government; Messrs. Hamilton and Co, selling 
the same under the orders of that ex-King for his benefit. 
Many of these said jewels were of the greatest magnifi- 
cence and rarity. One of the necklaces, composed of 
emeralds which were pierced and strung in triple rows, 
was of the weight of two pounds and a half; one of the 
three or four large diamonds of great brilliancy weighed 
over fifty carats. A crown of very brilliant diamonds, 
another of emeralds, another of cats’eyes, and one of 
amethysts, have been sold. Some of the emeralds and 
rubies were of great antiquity, bearing the names of 
Indian monarchs engraved on their surfaces from the 
time of Timour Shah. Many curious articles of Indian 
manufacture in precious stones, pearls, jade, &c., were 
included in the sale. 

The auction was numerously attended throughout by 
the native nobility and gentry, as also by the native 
jewellers, who were the principal purchasers, although 
the most valuable lots were ceded to the former. These 
consisted of the celebrated Oude diariond, weighing up- 
wards of fifty-six ruttees (one ruttee is 1.875 grain), 
whieh sold for 35,100 rupees; also two other large din- 
monds, which were knocked down for 17,500 and 31,700 
rupees respectively. The sixth day's sale included a 
most valuable enamelled gold hookah apparatus, orna- 
mented with about 2500 diamonds of various sizes, and 
was secured by « wealthy Rajah for 40,260 rupees. The 
supplementary catalogue comprised a superb diamond 
crown, purchased for 39,000 rupees, Of the precious 
stones in this collection the emeralds attracted most at- 
tention, from their immense size, one of which was of 
such dimensions as to allow it to be cut in the shape of 
an eggoup, and weighed upwards of 1000 ruttees. There 
was also a large collection of “lollries" or “ spinel ru- 
bies,’’ of which a necklace realized 24,000 rupees, and 
was greatly enhanced by the fact of one of the stones 
having the name of the first King and great Persian con- 
queror of Delhi, “ Timour Shaw,” engraved on it, 

Of the Government presents the Cashmere shawls in- 
cluded some of the finest specimens produced ; the prices 
ranged from 400 to 1000 rupees each, Great competition 
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took place for a set of silver elephant trappings, sold for 
13,000 rupees. 

The total amount of the sale was calculated at up- 
wards of ten lacs of rupees (£100,000), 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

1. Wild Flowers and Weeds,—We cannot too strongly 
urge upon our lady friends the study of botany, which 
will enhance the pleasure that a natural love of flowers 
gives, and teaches habits of close observation, which is 
useful for any department in life, The commonest weed 
or leaf is invested with interest, There is the Vervain 
(Verbena officinalis), lifting its graceful stem, crowned 
with a slender spike of small gray flowers, by way- 
sides and on hedge-banks, This plant is interesting on 
many accounts. It was sacred to the religious services 
of the old Greeks and Romans, as well as to those of the 
ancient Druids, while its medical virtues were widely 
spread and firmly believed in, A wreath of the plant 
being worn on the head, was said to cure pains in it; 
and its root was not long since worn by persons suffer- 
ing from serofula, by way of amulet, with a yard of 
white satin ribbon round the neck. 

Musk Mallow (Malwa Moschata), The prettiest of its 
sisterhood, with light green five-lobed leaves, cut into 
numerous segments, that look like fringe; the flowers 
are large, of a fresh rose-color, and the plant in hot wea- 
ther is redolent of a faint musky oder. Mallows were 
eaten by the ancients, not only in salads, but boiled; 
and the Chinese and Egyptians still make use of one 
species as an article of diet. The mucilage of the roots 
is useful for coughs and pulmonary diseases. 

Common Wild Flax (Linum perenne) opens its pretty, 
light-blue blossoms in chalky flelds. The use of the 
cultivated variety is too well known to be repeated, The 
oil of the seed is valuable in commerce ; and the refuse, 
after its expression, is used to feed cattle. 

Great Bindweed (Convoloulus sepium). One of the 
most lovely of our native flora; spreads thickets and 
hedges with its climbing stems, and trumpet-shaped, 
solitary, snow-white flowers, 

Miss Caroline A. White, whose graceful articles on 
floral culture have illuminated our pages heretofore, has 
sought out these pretty summer guests and catalogued 
an almost incredible number of them. 

2. Tranalationa of the Bible.—The Bible has been 
translated into 148 dialects and languages; of which 
121 have appeared subsequent to the formation of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and 25 of them ex- 
jisted only in an oral form without an alphabet. Up- 
wards of 43 millions of these copies of the Bible are cir- 
culated now among not less than 600,000,000 of readers. 
Woll may those who “watch for the morning" say, 
* What hath God wrought!" 


Fashions, 
NOTICE TO LADY eupecetssne. 


Havina had frequent applications for the purchase of 
Jewelry, millinery, ete,, by ladies living at a distance, the 
Bditresa of the Fashion Department wii\\ hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
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my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanted by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Eaq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money ta Arat 
recetved, Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be aceount- 
able for loasea that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much dependa in choice. Drews 
goods from Levy's or Evans & Co.'s; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie's, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; Jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell's, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 

MAY. 

Fig. 1.—Brown spring silk, gured, the body and skirt 
being in one piece, The front breadth is cut out in 
squares, and has the appearance of being buttoned over 
on either side ; it is, however, only cut on one side; the 
squares are edged with black thread lace; the buttons 
are silk, with velvet centres. This trimming is also on 
the side breadths, but only extends half way up the 
skirt. The sleeves are cut with an elbow, and trimmed 
to suit the skirt. English split straw hat, with plume 
and demi veil of black lace. 

Fig. 2.—Dress suitable for a watering-place, orevening 
company. It is of white glacé silk, made infant waist, 
with a semi loose sleeve, drawn lengthwise into puffs, 
and trimmed with box plaited blue ribbon. The skirt 
is trimmed with bouillonnés or puffs, about half a yard 
in depth, separated by rows of blue ribbon, box plaited. 
The gloves have two buttons at the wrist and scalloped 
tops. A large bow, with ends of very wide blue ribbon 
is placed at the back of the waist. 

Fig. 3.—Green cloth habit of the new shade, made 
with a plaited jockey at the back, and having small 
pockets in front. A standing linen collar, with black 
velvet neck-tie. Coat sleeve, with gauntlet cuff. Leg- 
horn Spanish hat, trimmed with black velvet and white 
ostrich plumes. The side-saddle has three horns, which 
is a great protection to the fair equestrienne. 

Fig. 4.—Rich purple silk, with plain round waist with 
velvet beit. The skirt is made three-quarters of a yard 
longer than usual, and is drawn up at intervals to the 
proper length, forming prs, with pointed pieces of 
purple velvet put on to cover the seams, This is one of 
the newest trimmings, and is very stylish. The sleeves 
are done in the same manner. Black straw hat, with 
peacock plumes. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 

PHIA FASHIONS, FOR MAY. 


Tue fine May weather has brought out all the spring 
novelties, and the streets are gay with pretty bonnets, 
dresses, and mantles, The prevailing colors fer bonnets 
seom to be black and white, violet, light green, and 
Mayenta, though we eee some of pink, blue, and mallow. 
Bunehes of fruit and aquatic plants are extensively em- 
ployed as ornaments, but light feathers are in very good 
taste, and there is quite a novel arrangement of them: for 
instance, a bonnet of embroidered white thulle had a bor- 
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der of violet volvet edged with black lace; a thulle 
crown covered with small very light feathers, white and 
violet; athulle curtain bordered with velvet, and asa 
baudeau point and blonde lace; the strings were one 
white and the other violet, edged with black lace, Many 
of the boanets for young ladies have long illusion veils 
either hemmed or edged with blonde caught on top of 
the bonnet with a large bunch of flowers, and tied under 
the ehin; they are very light and youthful looking, 
Home of the prottiont bonnets are of white erape trimmed 
with flowers, lace, or velvet searfe; one we noticed 
decorated on the front by a very full blonde ruche in 
the middle of which was a compact row of red daisies, 
The bandeau was composed of a row of daision placed 
ona velvet band, Another bonnet trimmed outside with 
4 double point of cherry velvet, inside with bunches of 
black berries and eherry velvet, Black continues to be 
worn, We saw a pretty bonnet the other day, which, 
without being very novel, was still rich and quiet, It 
was composed of fine black hair embroidered with but- 
tereups in silken straw, The ribbon with which it was 
trimmed wasa black ground embroidered also with silken 
straw ; the flowers were entirely black, with jet centres, 
Chips will be much worn, and as they are so beautiful 
of themselves they require but little trimming, a spray 
of flowers on one side being quite sufficient, All kinds 
of mixed straws will be worn, as well as black, white, 
and gray. The small, close bonnets called Capelines, 
sometimes adopted in the country by those who do not 
like the Jaunty little straw hats so much in vogue, are 
this summer being made of worked muslin lined with 
colored silk or gauze, and the colors usually selected for 
this purpose are mallow, pink, blue, lilac, and cerise; 
they are trimmed with ruches of thulle and ribbon. 
Other capelines, of a less gay and elegant style, are 
composed of Jaconets, silk, pigué, ete. 

From bonnets we next pass to caps; and for ladies 
who wear caps our fashionable milliners have brought 
out some very light and pretty ones. A very graceful 
one formed a net, made of gold thread at the back, and 
was finished on one side with a bow of black lace and 
on the other with a delicate pink rose. There are many 
other #tyles, and some particularly pretty breakfast caps; 
we can, however, give them but a passing notice. 


Nets for the hair are by no means laid aside ; they are 
still very much worn in morning-dress, and also in 
evening negligé. Those made of colored chenille or 
velvet are very becoming; they are usually finished 
with tassels or rosettes. 

Among Brodie's large assortment of silk wraps we 
noticed some which were extremely stylish ; they were 
mostly of the paletct shape, with thick cords down each 
seam, and richly ornamented by crochet and bead patés, 
though there are many mantles and circles with over 
seams, Also corded down each seam. Many were corded 
with white and trimmed with black and white braid, 
much resembling stitching, and black and white buttons 
ornamenting the seams. Some had only pointed col- 
lars, others square or pointed capes, corded and richly 
trimmed with lace, or made entirely of lace. Other wraps 
were edged with purple and various colors, with pele- 
rine capes, the ends extending down in front to the end 
of the wrap, with a narrow black lace falling over this 
colored silk, which had a very pretty effect. Crochet 
trimmings, lace tassels, and fancy hoods arranged ina 
hundred different ways almost bewilder one by their 
style and beauty. 

The most fastidious cannot fail to find an elegant and 
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varied style of dress goods to meet their wants and taste 
at the eatablishment of Mesers, A. T. Stowart & Co,, New 
York, Woe saw so many and such beautiful goods that 
we cannot pretend to do them justice. However, to 
begin with the lows expensive, tie chintses, they are 
unusually gay and delicate, being generally of white 
grounds with emall figures and bouquets of flowers in 
the gayest chints colors thrown over them, The chints 
lawns pleased us mach; they are rather thicker than a 
lawn, with a cord through them, aud a raised dot of 
white on # pink, blue, or Hilae ground, Most of the 
musiing were white grounds, with pin dots and single 
flowers seattored over them, Three new colors have 
come out this year in the musiing—a new red, purple, and 
green; anda great recommendation in the eyes of house 
keepers is that they are all fast colors, There isa new 
material, called silk muslin, much resembling grenadine, 
the exception being that grenadine te all silk, and the 
other silk and cotton, In this style of goods were five 
and seven flouneed robes, The beautiful organdies, so 
delicate in texture, had, like the muslins, white grounds 
with pin dots and stripes and bouquets of the most ex- 
quisite flowers, or else a mottled gray ground, more 
delicate than a chind, with very peculiar figures in gay 
chintz colors, We saw a few seven and five flounced 
robes, but the novelty of the season is the Chevron dress, 
of which we give a cut in the front of the Book (page 
887). This dress has diagonal stripes of rose de chiné, 
about an inch and’s hali in width, meeting in the centre 
of the breadth, and between these stripes are bouquets 
of roses with their foliage, which has a charming effect. 
We have had this design in silk, but this is the first 
appearance of diagonal stripes on muslin. Very few 
flounced dresses, or rather robe dresses, will be worn, 
though we saw a few in organdy and barige Angluis. 
This latter material can be had in the plain chiné from 
1244 to 3714 cents, but the newest styles have embroi- 
dered figures over them, which add greatly to their 
beauty. The summer or Manchester poplins have a cord 
through them, and are worked with spots in gay-colored 
silk, of much the same style as many of the silks, and 
much resembling them in appearance. 

Mozambique is another new material ; this is thicker 
than barége Anglais, and very suijable for travelling- 
dresses. It can be had in plain chind, plaids, cheques, 
stripes, or plain grounds with embroidered figures in 
gay colors; this last style is exceedingly pretty. The 
grenadine barége is of the same style as the Mozambiques 
—a black or delicate gray ground with embroidered spots 
or figures worked in silk. Pekin cloth, thicker than the 
last mentioned material, is also very nice for travelling- 
dresses. 

The rich silks are generally of a chin? ground, with 
large dashed figures, or else a solid ground with very 
rich embroidered figures or sprays of flowers thrown 
over them @ volanté. These silks are $4 50 a yard, but 
the same designs are carried out in less expensive goods. 
The light summer silks are cheques or stripes, with 
dashed figures; there are also many sclid grounds with 
a thread of white crossing them. 

For ladies and children the turban style of hat will 
be the rage. They can be had of white, black, gray, 
or mixed straw. Another style is somewhat of the 
mushroom shape, but has the brim set up about an inch 
on the crown, and instead of slanting gradually off goes 
off in a curve, and rolls under at the edge of the brim; 
these also are to be had of all colora, and will be trimmed 
with peacocks’ and game birds’ feathers, FAsHiox, 
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SCENT CASE FOR NOTE PAPER 
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THE VITTORIA. 


From the establishment of G. Bropiz, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorot, from actual 
articles of costume.) 
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Tue general characteristics of the style most in vogue this season are preserved in this beautiful garment; the 
variation which it presents in its particular construction, however, places it in a front rank with its competitors 
in beauty. The pyramidal creations are bordered with a corded outline of lilac silk—the garment itself being of 
black taffeta. The upper portion is ornamented with a cape of rich biack gu'pure lace, falling over the silk aud 
the outer borders of the gores with an effective passementerie, which is continued at their apices by rosettes of 
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LATEST FASHIONS. 
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, with Magenta flowers. The dress is gored ; body and skirt in one piece; the skirt bound with Magenta silk, and Magenta 


Fig. 1.—Dress of Mozambiqne, gray ground 


ribbon bows up the front of the dress. 


The sleeves have a blue 


the body has lapels trimmed with biue silk, and a linen collar turns over on this lapel. 
Blue chenille net, trimmed with ribbon 


Skirt plain ; 


Fig. 2.—Dress of gray summer poplin. 
gauntlet enuff. Sash of gray poplin, bound with blue silk 








gauntlet enuff. 





Hine chenuilie bet, (rinmMea Wile rivvon 


Sash of gray poplin, bound with blue silk. 











LATEST FASHIONS, 





A lilac spring silk, gored, buttoned from the throat down, and trimmed with a narrow quilled 
ribbon. Loose sleeve, with puffs laid on. 

Child’s dress of white muslin. Coat of buff piqué, trimmed with braid, and braided. White 
straw hat, with white plume. 
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PATCHWORK DESIGNS, 
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NEW STYLE OF POINTED YOKE CHEMISE. 











BRAIDING PATTERN. 


















































SPRING KRASHION! 


(To be Continued.) 
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WITH CHENILLE OR SILK. 





ELVET OR CLOTH, 


EMBROIDERED WATCH-CASE. 
BE WORKED ON VELV 





